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Articte L—JOEL BARLOW. 


JozL Bartow was one of the celebrities of the latter part of 
the last century. The present generation know but little about 
him. The reason is two-fold ; first, there is a tendency in man- 
kind to forget those who have gone before them, however great 
and honorable they may have been, and to suffer their names to 
pass into obscurity ; and secondly, there has been an unwarrant- 
able neglect, on the part of his countrymen, to write his 
biography. Barlow was not a genius in the highest sense of 
that term, but his talents, his writings, his patriotism, and his 
public services, were of a sufficiently high order to deserve of 
his country a more extended record than a mere sketch in a 
tyclopedia, biographical dictionary, or collection of poems. 
And yet it is upon these chiefly that future generations and 
historians are to depend for their knowledge of a scholar, poet, 
philanthropist, and diplomate, of whom America may justly be 
proud. There are sufficient materials extant, even at the pre- 
sent day, to make an interesting and instructive volume; and 
itis to be regretted that no competent person has as yet seen fit 
to use them for this purpose. There are documents in existence 
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which are not only creditable to Barlow, as a man of most 
generous impulses, and as a patriot of enlarged and sagacious 
views, but if published, would throw much light upon our na- 
tional history, especially during the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, and the first of the present. It is not yet too late to 
write a worthy memoir of Barlow; but it is not probable it 
will ever be done. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
at this late period to awaken in the public mind sufficient in- 
terest in a literary or public character who flourished so long 
ago, to warrant the undertaking. 

The design of this Article is to give a brief sketch of the life 
and prominent characteristics of the poet and patriot, and, es- 
pecially, to present a curious and most interesting letter from 
his pen, which it is believed has never before been made public. 
This letter will be given in the sequel. 

Joel Barlow was born in the year 1755, in Reading, Conn., a 
small agricultural town in Fairfield County. His father was a 
respectable farmer, in moderate pecuniary circumstances, with 
a family of ten children to support and educate. Of these, Joel 
was the youngest. In his early boyhood he gave such unmis- 
takable evidences of more than ordinary talent, that his father 
determined to give him a liberal education. At a suitable age 
he commenced fitting for college, but before he had completed 
his preparatory course he had the misfortune to lose his father 
by death. He was left with a patrimony barely sufficient to 
defray the expenses of his education. 

In 1774, at the age of 18, he entered Dartmouth College, then 
in its infancy. After remaining there a short time, he removed 
his relation to Yale College, where he soon distinguished him- 
self for scholarship, especially in the department of belles- 
lettres. It was during his academic course that he developed 
a genius for poetry to such an extent as to attract the special 
notice of his teachers. The late President Dwight was then 4 
tutor in college, and took a deep interest in his pupil, and a 
friendship was formed between them which continued till 
death. 

It was while Barlow was in college that the Revolutionary 
war broke out, and his patriotism was such that during the re- 
mainder of his collegiate course he often left the groves of 
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Academus for the battle-field. His vacations he spent in the 
army as a volunteer, with his musket to his shoulder, ready to 
suffer any hardship, perform any service, or brave any danger 
for his country. He distinguished himself for his heroism, it 
is said, at the memorable battle of White Plains. 

In 1778, he graduated at Yale College with distinguished 
honor, delivering at commencement a poem, entitled “The 
Prospect of Peace.” This poem was exceedingly popular. It 
was demanded for the press, and soon published at New Haven. 
This, and one or two other poetical pieces of his which ap- 
peared about the same time, established his reputation as a 
young man of genius and unusual promise. 

On leaving college, Barlow commenced the study of law; 
bat his love for his distressed, bleeding country was so intense 
as to absorb nearly every other feeling. The army, especially 
that portion of it which was from New England, had in it 
largely a religious element. It was composed to a great extent 
of church-going men, who, like their noble commander-in-chief 
—Washington—felt their entire dependence for success upon an 
overruling Providence. Hence there was, in some sections, a 
great demand for chaplains; and Barlow was earnestly solicited 
to qualify himself for the office, and enter the army in that 
capacity. Although he had no special predilection for the 
ministry as a profession, yet the flame of patriotism burned so 
intensely in his bosom, he was willing to serve his struggling 
country in any way that promised to help forward her best in- 
terests. His friend Dwight had already set him an example, 
and gone to the field, and was exerting a most happy influence 
upon the soldiers. Barlow did not hesitate. He threw aside 
his law-books, and took up theology, and in six weeks presented 
himseif before an association of Congregational ministers for 
licensure. He was examined and approved, and with his 
credentials went immediately to the camp, where as a preacher, 
adviser, and friend, he endeared himself to both officers and 
soldiers. 

While in the army his poetic talent was turned to good 
acount, for, like Dwight, he often fired the hearts of his com- 
panions in arms by composing for them a thrilling patriotic 
ode, or song, which, when set to music, excited the soldiers to 
such a pitch of enthusiasm as to cause them to be eager for the 
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battle. During the period of his chaplaincy he continued to 
eultivate an intimacy with the muses, and besides writing fugi- 
tive pieces, he planned, and partly executed, an epic poem of 
considerable dimensions and reach of thought, entitled “The 
Vision of Columbus.” 

In 2781 he took the degree of A.M. at Yale, about which 
time he married a Miss Baldwin of New Haven, to whom we 
shall again refer. 

At the close of the war, Barlow retired both from the army 
and the ministry. To spend his life as a parish clergyman had 
never entered into his plans. The clerical profession, as such, 
was not in accordance with his tastes, and he doubted (probably 
with good reason) his qualifications for its peculiar labors and 
responsibilities. Accordingly he resumed the study of law at 
Hartford, and was admitted to the bar in 1785. Very soon 
after this, he, in connection with Elisha Babcock, Esq., founded 
a weekly newspaper, entitled “ The Hartford Mercury.” A 
large proportion of the editorials were written by Barlow; and 
his muse contributed not unfrequently to the “ poet’s corner.” 
The ability with which this paper was conducted gave it a 
rapid and extensive circulation,—eclipsing, in its literary char- 
acter especially, nearly all of its contemporaries. 

The poetical reputation of Barlow had by this time become 
so well established, that the General Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers of Conuecticut applied to him to prepare a book 
of Psalmody for the use of the churches under their care. Dr. 
Watts’ version of the Psalms had long been in use in this 
country, and it was so highly and so justly esteemed, that it 
was to constitute the basis of the new work ; but some of Watts’ 
Psalms were inappropriate to our republican institutions, and 
needed revision to adapt them to the new order of things. 
Some were deficient in lyrical and poetic merit, and needed to 
be discarded ; some were redundant; and several of the Psalms 
Watts had omitted entirely. Barlow acceded to the wishes of 
the General Association, and in 1785 undertook ahd accom- 
plished the responsible work committed to him, to their satisfac: 
tion, and in some particulars far exceeded their expectations. 
The alterations he made in Watts were, in the main, judicious 
and happy,—far more so than most of the amendments (falsely 
so called) made by modern poetasters. Some of Barlow’s orig- 
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inal versifications of the Psalms omitted by Dr. Watts are of 
great beauty, particularly that of Ps. cxxxvu. It is said 
that Watts always designed to versify that beautiful Psalm; 
but that he never was conscious of a sufficiently high degree 
of poetic inspiration to enable him to do justice to his theme, 
Many had attempted it both before the time of Watts, and 
after; but every effort had proved a failure. Joel Barlow was 
the first poet to put that touching portion of Hebrew poetry 
into English verse without essentially degrading it; and his 
version remains to this day without a rival. To fully appreci- 
ate it, it should be read and compared, stanza by stanza, with 
the original,—not with the original Hebrew text merely, but 
with our excellent translation. 


“THe BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 


“ Along the banks where Babel’s current flows, 
Our captive bands in deep despondence strayed ; 
While Zion’s fall in sad remembrance rose, 
Her friends, her children, mingled with the dead. 


The tuneless harp, that once with joy we strung, 
When praise employed, and mirth inspired the lay, 
In mournful silence on the willows hung, 
And growing grief prolonged the tedious day. 
The barbarous tyrants, to increase our woe, 
With taunting smiles, a song of Zion claim ; 
Bid sacred praise in strains melodious flow, 
While they blaspheme the great Jehovah’s name. 


But how in heathen chains, and lands unknown, 
Shall Israel's sons a song of Zion raise ? 

O hapless Salem, God’s terrestrial throne, 
Thou land of glory, sacred mount of praise,— 


If e’er my memory lose thy lovely name, 
If my cold heart neglect my kindred race, 
Let dire destruction seize this guilty frame ; 
My hand shall perish, and my voice shall cease. 


Yet shall the Lord who hears when Zion calls, 
O’ertake her foes with terror and dismay ; 
His arm avenge her desolated walls, 
And raise her children to eternal day.” 


Dr. Dwight, in his beautiful version of the same Psalm, 
commencing 


“T love thy kingdom, Lord,” 
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has come nearer to Barlow in point of excellence than any 
other lyrist; but Dwight takes so great liberties with the text, 
that his production would be called, more appropriately, a free 
paraphrase of the Psalm, or rather a Hymn suggested by read 
ing it. And it is certainly one of the finest hymns in the Eng- 
lish language.* 





* Asa literary curiosity, we give a version of this Psalm contained in “The 
Bay Psalm Book,” published at Cambridge, 1640,—the first book printed in this 
country,—prepared by an association of clergymen, the most prominent of whom 
was John Eliot of Roxbury, the celebrated apostle to the Indians. If the follow- 
ing is a fair specimen of his poetic genius, it may be truly said that it would be 
easier to read his Indian Bible than to sing his lyrics. 


Psatm CXXXVILI. 


The rivers on of Babilon, 
there when wee did sit downe, 

Yea even then wee mourned when 
wee remembered Sion. 

Our harp wee did hang it amid, 
upon the willow tree, 

Because there they that us away 
led in captivitee 

Required of us a song, and thus 
ask’t mirth us waste who laid, 

“Sing us among a Sion’s song,” 
unto us then they said. 

The Lord's song sing can wee? being 
in strangers land? then let 

loose her skill my right hand, if I 
Jerusalem forget. 

Let cleave my tongue my pallate on 

if minde thee doe not I, 

if chiefe joyes o’er I prize not more 
Jerusalem my joy. 

Remember Lord, Edom’s sons’ word, 
“unto the ground” said they 

“it rase, it rase,” when as it was 
Jerusalem her day. 

Blest shall hee bee that payeth thee 
daughter of Babilon 

who must bee waste, that which thou hast 
rewarded us upon. 

O happie hee shall surely bee 
that tal sth up, that eke 

thy little nes against the stones 
doth into pieces breake. 
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To the Psalms, Barlow appended a selection of hymns, a 
number of which were of his own composition. 

This book was cordially welcomed by the Congregational 
churches of Connecticut, and used by them almost exclusively 
ten or fifteen years, when it gave place to one similar in its 
general character, prepared by Dr. (then President) Dwight, by 
request of the same ecclesiastical body. The chief reason for 
the change was, reports were rife that Barlow, then residing in 
Paris, had become tinctured with the prevailing French infidel 
philosophy; and although that did not corrupt his Psalms and 
Hymns, written many years before, still our conscientious 
fathers could no longer sing them, any more than they could 
worship in a building of Gothic architecture called a “church,” 
or unite in prayer with a man called a “ priest,” especially if 
he had a Prayer-book before him. 

An amusing anecdote—supposed to be authentic—is told in 
relation to Barlow soon after he had completed his book of 
Psalmody. There was at that time residing in Connecticut, or 
rather perambulating the State as his fancy moved him, a sin- 
gular genius, named Arnold,—part simpleton, part wit,— 
exceedingly shrewd, and remarkable for his ability to extem- 
porize rhymes. He obtained considerable celebrity by exer- 
cising his peculiar gift, and was an object of interest wherever 
he went; for it was always certain there would be some sport 
when he was present. Barlow had heard of this nondescript 
poetaster, and had a good deal of curiosity to see him. One 
day as he was in New Haven, he stepped into a bookstore, and 
there was Arnold, making amusement, in his way, for quite a 
circle of gentlemen. The two were immediately introduced to 
each other as “ brother poets.” After a few minutes conversa- 
tion, Barlow requested Arnold to give him an exhibition of his 
gift in extemporizing poetry. The latter dropped his head for 
4 few seconds, and then looked up into Barlow’s face, and 
repeated the following stanza :— 

“You've proved yourself a sinful cre’tur, 
You’ve murder’d Watts, and spilt the meter ; 


You've tried the word of God to alter, 
And for your pains deserve a halter.” 


None of the gentlemen present enjoyed this sally of wit as 
much as Barlow. 
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About this time he disposed of his interest in “The Mer. 
cury” to his partner, Mr. Babcock, and devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to completing and preparing for the press 
his great epic poem which he projected and commenced when 
in the army—“ The Vision of Columbus”—afterward expanded 
into “The Columbiad.” It was published with flattering suc- 
cess in 1787, and in a few months was reprinted both in Lon- 
don and in Paris. To dispose of his Poem and book of 
Psalmody, in both of which works he had a considerable pecu- 
niary interest, Barlow opened a bookstore in Hartford. Hay- 
ing accomplished his object, he relinquished his store, and 
returned to his law studies, which, since his admission to the 
bar, had received but little of his attention. But the legal 
profession had no more charms for him than the clerical, and 
he did not succeed in it. His elocution was somewhat embar- 
rassed, and his manners were not sufficiently familiar’ and 
conciliating to make bim popular as a lawyer, and win him 
clients ; but more than all, his heart was not in his profession. 
He was interested in the law as a study, and made respectable 
proficiency in it, and the attainments he made in legal science 
were of essential service to him in subsequent life; but the 
petty, every-day details and frequent vexations of a lawyer's 
office were disgusting to him; and as an advocate, he knew he 
could never do himself justice. Literature, on the other hand, 
was congenial to his taste. Here he was at home, and he 
enjoyed himself far better in a literary club in Hartford, of 
which he was a prominent member, than he did in attending 
the courts. The club alluded to, although formed nearly 
eentury ago, has an honurable record, and is known and spoken 
of to this day as the “Club of Hartford Wits,” consisting 
originally of Lemuel Hopkins, Joel Barlow, John Trumbull 
(the author of Mc¥ingal), and David Humphreys. It was 
afterward enlarged by the addition of Richard Alsop, Theo 
dore Dwight, and others. It embodied talent, humor, poetical 
genius, and political acumen ; and its influence was felt not 
only throughout Connecticut, but in other States. It was a 
“masked battery” with guns pointing in al} directions, and 
they were well served, as many a writhing victim could testify. 
This club published a sprightly, caustic, political paper, i 
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verse, called “ The Anarchiad.” It appeared anonymously in 
numbers at irregular intervals, and was filled to overflowing 
with wit, satire, sarcasm, ridicule, and good sense. Its shafts 
were aimed at the political errors and extravagances of the 
times. It was during the Confederacy, and just before the 
formation of our Constitution, when our public affairs were in 
a very unsatisfactory and chaotic state; and in some places 
the condition of things bordered on anarchy. The poetical 
essays issued in concert by these wits in the “ Anarchiad,” from 
time to time, purported to be papers excavated from Western 
ruins, or mounds, recently opened. Their true origin, how- 
ever, was pretty well understood, and their effect upon the pub- 
lic mind was most happy in arresting the rapid progress of 
misrule among the masses, and tendency to rebellion, which 
had already broken out under the leadership of Shays in Mas- 
sachusetts. Barlow was a large contributor to the “ Anarchiad,” 
and wrote some of its best numbers. 

By this time our poet was getting into somewhat straitened 
pecuniary circumstances. His small patrimony had been ex- 
pended in his education; his law business would hardly pay 
his office rent; the profits on his Psalm-book and Vision of 
Columbus were not large, and the money received from 
those sources was nearly or quite exhausted. His contribu- 
tions to the Anarchiad, and other political papers, were unre- 
munerative, and his connection with the “ Club” was productive 
of more amusement than cash. He had a prudent and amiable 
wife, but prudence and amiability on her part could not pay 
house rent, nor furnish the larder and wardrobe. Starvation 
began to stare Barlow in the face, and he saw that at this rate 
he would inevitably, and very soon, be put upon “ short allow- 
ance.” Something must be done. Just at this crisis, one of 
those dashing, brilliant humbugs, which about once in twenty 
years have from time immemorial bedazzled and duped the 
public with promises of large and sudden wealth to all its 
patrons, was brought out from its infernal den, where such 
things are concocted by the knowing ones, and attracted almost 
Wiversal attention. It was a great “Land Company,” which 
had come in possession (it was claimed, and generally be- 
lieved) of immense tracts of land of great value, chiefly in the 
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State of Ohio. These lands the Company were anxious to sell, 
and proposed terms which were sure to make the purchaser rich 
in a very short time. The bait took, of course. As there was 
but very little capital in the country at that time which could 
be spared for investment, the Company hoped to effect large 
sales in Europe. As Barlow was in want of remunerative 
employment, he accepted an agency to dispose of these lands 
in foreign countries, and in 1788 embarked for England with 
sanguine hopes of success. He remained in England only a 
short time, when he crossed over to France; the latter country 
appearing to him a more promising field for operations. Here 
he succeeded in disposing of some of the lands claimed by his 
employers. But just as success was beginning to crown his 
efforts, the bubble burst. It was ascertained that this famous 
“Scioto Land Company,” as it was called, was nothing more 
hor less than a gigantic band of swindling speculators; that 
they were selling lands to which they had no better title than 
that arch land-speeulator of old had to “the kingdoms of the 
world,” which he offered to dispose of for a trifling considera- 
tion. Whatever pretended titles this Company had to the lands 
in question, it was proved that they had been procured bya 
series of fraudulent transactions, which of course rendered 
them good for nothing. Barlow embarked in this enterprise in 
good faith, not having the least suspicion that he was linking 
himself with an association of knaves and sharpers; but as 
soon as he was made acquainted with the true character of the 
concern, in anger, mortification, and disgust, he threw up his 
agency, from which he had received very little pecuniary 
benefit. 

The circumstances in which Barlow now found himself were 
peculiarly trying. He was in a foreign land, without money, 
without employment, without, influential friends on whom he 
could rely for aid, and dependent entirely on his mental re- 
sources for the support of himself. and wife. His old friends 
and associates in America felt considerable solicitude for him, 
being uncertain what were his condition and prospects. Trum- 
bull, in a letter to Oliver Wolcott, Dec. 9th, 1789, says; “I can- 
not conceive what Barlow is doing. After being eighteen 
months abroad, you tell me ‘he has got so far as to see favor 
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able prospects.’ If he should not effect something soon, I 
would advise him to write The Visions of Barlow, as « sequel to 
those of Columbus and McFingal.” 

For the following three or four years, Barlow relied chiefly 
upon the products of his pen for subsistence. Part of the 
time he resided in France, and part of the time in England, 
In both countries he acquired quite a reputation as a writer, 
and his influence began to be extensively felt. Being at heart 
a sincere and earnest Republican, he took a deep interest in tl « 
cause of freedom for which he had fought and labored so ha J 
and so persistently at home. France was then in the midst 
of her great Revolution, and divided into diverse contending 
factions. The sympathies of Barlow were wholly with the 
“Girondists,” or moderate Republicans, who took a decided 
stand against the “ Jacobins ” on the one side, and irrepressible 
Monarchists on the other.- To this party he gave his aid and 
influence, so far as his position as a foreigner would permit him, 
and he gained with it a high degree of popularity. 

When in England, Barlow published several poems of a 
political character, which produced quite a sensation in high 
places, and which brought the author conspicuously before the 
British public. One of these was entitled “ Advice to the Privi- 
leged Orders ;” and another was “The Conspiracy of Kings.” 
Both of these were productions of great vigor and point. Al- 
though France was professedly the object aimed at, yet Eng- 
land was constantly kept in view. In fact these poems were 
both of them sharp swords with two edges, and Barlow designed 
to have them cut both ways; and they did. The first was an 
attack upon the feudal Aristocracies of Europe, as they were 
related to the Church, the Army, the Judiciary, the Revenue, 
and Public Expenditure; and it was so skillfully done, that it 
clicited from Fox a formal eulogy in the House of Commons. 
The second was an exposé, for public reprobation, of the first 
coalition of crowned heads against France. 

In September, 1792, Barlow took the liberty to address a let- 
tr, on his own responsibility, to the French ‘“ National Con- 
vention,” making some important suggestions in regard to their 
Constitution ; reecommending a separation of Church and State, 
aad some other important reforms. Soon after this, the “Lon- 
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don Constitutional Society,” a body of reformers in England, 
voted an address to the “Convention” at Paris, and deputed Bar- 
low, who was a member of their body, to pass over to France, 
and present it in person. He was received with great cordiality, 
and the Convention, in token of their respect for him personally, 
conferred on him the honor and the rights of French citizenship, 

The prominent interest Barlow took in Constitutional Repub- 
licanism, and especially the compliment paid him by the Con- 
vention at Paris, awakened the jealousies, or rather increased 
and intensified those already existing, of the British aristocracy 
toward him; and he was suspected (unjustly) of being engaged 
in a secret plot to revolutionize the government. His mission 
to France, they said, “ must have some covert design,” and the 
matter was officially investigated, and although nothing was 
discovered which implicated Barlow as plotting against Eng- 
land, more than against injustice and oppression every where, 
still it was not deemed, by his friends, prudent for him to return 
thither. He therefore determined to make Paris his residence, 
and sent to England for Mrs. Barlow. 

Soon after this, he accompanied a deputation of the Conven- 
tion to Savoy, for the purpose of organizing that territory asa 
department of the French Republic, although he did not go in 
an official capacity. The deputation, however, sought his coun- 
sel, and paid much deference to his opinions. 

While at Chamberry, the capital of Savoy, at the request of 
friends, he addressed a letter to the inhabitants of Piedmont, 
setting forth the advantages of a republic, inciting them to 
throw off their allegiance to the “Man of Turin, who called 
himself their king,” and follow the example of their French 
neighbors. This address was translated into the French and 
Italian languages, and widely circulated. 

While at this place, he wrote also the most amusing and, per- 
haps, upon the whole, the most popular poem he ever composed, 
“Hasty-pudding,” a mock heroic in three cantos, which no genu- 
"ine Yankee ever read or can read without interest. In it our 
author gives a minute history of a bowl of hasty-pudding and 
milk, in all the processes of preparing the ground, planting, cul- 
tivating, gathering, and grinding the corn,—not omitting the 
sports of rustic swains and nymphs at husking-time, — the 
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housewife’s transmutation of the golden meal into the delicious 
pudding, the care and milking of the cow, in short, every 
thing and every process pertaining to the subject, till the con- 
sumption of the rich repast from 


“The wide-mouthed bowl, safe poised upon the knee.” 


In the whole poem, there is such a commingling of stately, 
grandiloquent diction, and ludicrous, rustic simplicity, as con- 
stitutes the soul of wit, and the attention of the reader is en- 
chained from the beginning to the end. 

Our author prefaces his poem by a very sensible letter to Mrs. 
George Washington, recommending the higher classes of 
society to practice simplicity of diet, not only because it is a 
virtue in itself, but especially on account of the influence their 
example would exert upon the common people. 

From Savoy, Barlow returned to Paris, where he resided 
about three years. His interest in the political renovation of 
France was unabated ; but the excesses, the extravagances, the 
fanaticism, and at length, the injustice and horrible atrocities 
of many in power who called themselves Reformers, were such 
as to shock the feelings of an enlightened philanthropist like 
Barlow, and his faith was much shaken in regard to the ulti- 
mate beneficent results of the Revolution. Consequently from 
this time he stood aloof almost entirely from French politics, 
and gave his attention to business. 

Politicians were exceedingly anxious to avail themselves of 
his well known popularity in Paris, and occasionally violent 
political Articles would appear in the papers purporting to have 
been written by him; but they were soon ascertained to be for- 
geries. His position in France as a neutral, enjoying as he did 
the privileges which had been conferred on him of citizenship, 
gave him frequent opportunities of engaging in profitable com- 
mercial transactions, of which he availed himself; and he soon 
tose above all pecuniary embarrassment, or even any solicitude 
in that direction. His literary labors were for a while nearly 
suspended, with the exception of preparing a translation of 
“Volney’s Ruins.” 

In 1795, Barlow was employed as an agent for the transac- 
tion of important legal and commercial business, of a private 
nature, in the north of Europe. On his return, he found await- 
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ing him a commission from America, appointing him United 
States Consul for Algiers, with power to negotiate a treaty 
with the Dey; and also with instructions to redeem all Ameri- 
cans held in slavery on the Barbary coast. Many of our citi- 
zens were at that time suffering extreme hardships in those 
piratical, lawless States, having been captured at sea by free- 
booters, or shipwrecked upon their inhospitable shores, and 
were held as slaves, or captives, until large sums should be paid 
for their ransom. 

Barlow accepted the commission, and immediately entered 
upon the important and difficult undertaking. In many re- 
spects it was ° dangerous one. He had to deal with ignorant, 
half-civilized, unprincipled men. The climate where he was 
going was sickly in the extreme, and that most terrible scourge 
of the human race—the plague—was then raging with fearful 
mortality in the city of Algiers. But Barlow did not hesitate. 
He was not influenced in the least by pecuniary considerations. 
He was accumulating property in Paris very rapidly, and had 
already amassed a respectable fortune. The office to which he 
was appointed was no sinecure; on the contrary, the acceptance 
of it involved, on his part, a great pecuniary sacrifice. But he 
made it, and he made it cheerfully. With a patriotism, and in 
the exercise of a philanthropy worthy of all praise, but never 
duly appreciated, he gave himself to the work entrusted to him 
by Washington. 

Barlow was so deeply impressed with the perils of his under- 
taking, that he hardly expected to survive. Accordingly, he 
“put his house in order,” made his will anew, and settled all 
his worldly affairs as if he knew that he should never return. 

Having made every provision possible for the comfort and 
happiness of Mrs. Barlow during his absence,—for to take her 
with him was out of the question,—he took leave of her, and 
passing through Spain, and across the Mediterranean, he hast- 
ened to Algiers. When he reached the city, he immediately 
set himself about negotiating a treaty with the Dey. In this he 
was much embarrassed by the opposition and intrigues of sev- 
eral European agents; but with much shrewdness and tact, he 
thwarted their machinations, and concluded the treaty expedi- 
tiously. He soon after negotiated a similiar treaty with Tripoli. 
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and another with Tunis. But the great object constantly be- 
fore Barlow’s mind was the liberation of his distressed countrymen 
from their pitiable condition as slaves, or prisoners, and preparing 
for them the means to return to their homes. To secure these de- 
sirable ends, he spared himself no labor ; he was intimidated by 
no hostility ; he was discouraged by no obstacles; he shrank 
from no personal danger. His life was in constant peril. Like 
Paul, he was literally “in journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea; in weari- 
ness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst.” 
In a letter to his wife [see the close of this Article], dated Al- 
giers, 8th July, 1796, he says: “ The plague is raging with con- 
siderable violence in this place, and I must tell you that a 
pressing duty of humanity requires me to expose myself more 
than other considerations would justify, in endeavoring to save 
asmany of our unhappy citizens as possible from falling a sacri- 
fice, and embark them, at this cruel moment, for their country.” 

Barlow’s mission was eminently successful, as it might be 
supposed it would be, undertaken with so much self denial, 
and prosecuted with such untiring zeal, energy, and persever- 
ance. In the course of two years, he negotiated three important 
treaties, in spite of the most formidable and discouraging ob- 
stacles, and ransomed all the American capitives held by the 
Barbary powers who could be found. 

Having accomplished the main object for which he under- 
took the duties and assumed the responsibilities of the Consul- 
ate, he resigned his commission in 1797, and returned to Paris. 
He here led a private life for several years, engaged for the 
most part in commercial transactions, some of which proved 
very advantageous, so that his fortune,—ample before,—was 
much increased ; and he purchased and occupied one of the 
splendid residences of the city, to which with the largest hospi- 
tality, he ever bade his countrymen a cordial welcome. 

About this time, serious difficulties arose between the United 
States and France, growing out of the interference of the latter 
country with our commerce. Barlow watched the progress of 
affairs with great solicitude, being friendly to both parties; he 
wed all his influence to bring about a good understanding 
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between them. He took an impartial view of the case, and 
addressed letters to each of the two Governments, criticizing 
what he believed to have been wrong, and giving with great 
force of language his views of maritime law and the rights of 
neutrals,— points on which the two nations did not harmonize. 

In 1805, Barlow returned with his wife to his native land, 
after an absence of seventeen years. He went from home poor, 
an agent of what proved to be a swindling land company: he 
returned in possession of large wealth, honorably acquired ; 
with new literary laurels on his brow, and with a high reputa- 
tion as a politician, diplomate, and philanthropist, both in the 
old world and the new. 

Soon after his return, he purchased a beautiful situation in 
Washington, near Georgetown, on which he erected a fine man- 
sion, and laid out the ample grounds with exquisite taste, 
adorning them with trees, shrubs, and flowers, so that “ Kalo- 
rama,” as he named the establishment, became for those days 
one of the most delightful spots in America. Here he lived in 
elegant retirement, his hospitable doors always open, enjoying 
the friendship of the President and most of the leading men of 
the nation, and the respect of all. 

But Barlow was not the man to rust in idleness because he 
had become rich, and could afford to doso. One of his first 
efforts, after his return, was to secure, if possible, the establish- 
ment of a National University under the patronage of the 
Government, which should combine a college—a learned soci- 
ety somewhat after the French model—a school of the fine arts, 
and a military and naval academy. He prepared circulars, 
showing the advantages to the country of such an institution, 
and at his own expense had them printed and scattered broadcast 
all over the United States. At one time there was a fair pros- 
pect of success, but finally the project fell through for want of 
Congressional codperation. A bill for the establishment of 
such a university was introduced in the Senate, and met with 
favor, and was referred to a special committee ; but that com- 
mittee have not reported to this day. 

Disappointed in his favorite project, Barlow gave special 
attention to his literary studies, which he had never wholly sus- 
pended. He recast the epic poem of his early days—“ The 
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Visions of Columbus”—which after many additions and amend- 
ments he republished in 1808, with the title “The Columbiad.” 
This was a poem of striking excellencies, and prominent defects. 
The literary world were much divided in their opinion of its 
merits. Some of the critics were extravagant in their praises ; 
others as much so in their censure. Its intrinsic merit, consid- 
ered wsthetically, lay about midway between these extremes. 
The conception of the poem was certainly a grand one. The 
plan of it is thus concisely and beautifully given by the Rev. 
0. W. Everest, the compiler of an interesting volume, “The 
Poets of Connecticut.” 


“The Columbiad consists of a series of visions presented by Hesper, the guardian 
Genius of the Western continent to Columbus, while languishing in the prison of 
Valladolid, where he is first introduced awaking from a painful, delirious sleep. and 
uttering a mournful monologue upon his ill-requited services. The hero and his 
Genius quit the dungeon, and ascend the mount of vision which rises over the 
western coast of Spain. Europe settles from their sight; the Atlantic is spread 
beneath their feet, and the continent of America is revealed to their view. The 
visions then exhibit successively, in the order of time, the conquest and settlement 
of South America—the settlement, by various colonies, of North America—the 
most brilliant exploits of the Revolutionary war—the Federal system of America, 
and the universal benefit which should attend 


‘The well-based brotherhood, the league divine.’ 


The scene then embraces the whole earth, displays the future progress and im- 
provements of society in all the arts and sciences, and as a last view exhibits a 
general congress from all nations, amicably assembled to establish the political 
harmony of all mankind. The Genius thus cheers the heart of the daring voyager 
at the close : 


‘ Here, then,’ said Hesper with a blissful smile, 
‘Behold the fruits of thy long years cf toil. 
To yon bright borders of Atlantic day, 
Thy swelling pinions led the trackless way, 
And taught mankind such useful deeds to dare, 
To trace new seas, and happy nations rear, 
Till by fraternal hands their sails unfurled 
Have waved at last in union o’er the world. 
Then let thy steadfast soul no more complain 
Of dangers braved and griefs endured in vain, 
Of courts insidious, envy’s poisoned stings, 
The loss of empire and the frown of kings ; 
While these broad views thy better thoughts compose 
To spurn the malice of insulting foes ; 
And all the joys descending ages gain, 
Repay thy labors and remove thy pain.’ ’ 
VOL. XXXII. 29 
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It may safely be affirmed that there is more genuine poetry 
in the bare conception of the Columbiad than is to be found in 
all the works of many pretentious bards of considerable note; 
and our author may well be pardoned for some imperfections 
in the execution of his plan. 

The Columbiad was first issued in a style of elegance sur- 
passing that of any book previously published in this country, 
and dedicated to his life-long friend, Robert Fulton, who, at his 
own expense, illustrated it by numerous plates executed by the 
best artists in Europe. Its price was consequently so high as 
to place it out of the reach of any but the wealthy ; but it was 
followed, not long after, by a cheaper edition. It was soon re- 
published in England, where it received a severe handling, of 
course. 

After issuing the Columbiad, Barlow contemplated publish- 
ing a history of the United States. While engaged in éollecting 
and arranging materials for such a work, he, in 1811, received 
from our Government the appointment of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of France. Several compiicated and difficult 
questions were to be settled with that nation, the chief of which 
was the old one of “ French spoliations,” and we have not heard 
the last of it yet. There was no man in America so competent 
to manage these matters as Barlow, and he was induced to ac- 
cept the mission. 

On his arrival in France, his first effort was to negotiate a 
treaty of commerce for the future, and to obtain indemnity for 
the past; but he was thwarted at every step by the opposition 
and strategies of French diplomates. Barlow was faithful and 
persistent, and was determined not to be out-generaled by any 
of them, and if his life had been spared it is probable that suc- 
cess would have crowned his efforts sooner or later. Bonaparte’s 
famous “ Berlin and Milan decrees” had been a source of great 
annoyance and injusticetc America. By the latter of these de- 
crees, every neutral vessel which submitted to British seareh, 
or consented to any pecuniary exactions whatever, was to be 
seized and confiscated. Barlow wished very much to have a per- 
sonal interview with the Emperor to discuss these and kindred 
topics. In October, 1812, when Napoleon was invading Russia, 
he was invited, much to his joy, to a conference with the Em- 
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peror, at Wilna, in Poland. He started immediately on his mis- 
sion, and traveled with all possible expedition, day and night, 
lest he should lose some advantage by delay. His route led 
him through a section of country just desolated by war to such 
an extent that it was almost impossible to obtain a comfortable 
and wholesome meal. The weather, as he advanced northward, 
became unusually severe. The only places of entertainment 
were small Jewish cottages, densely crowded, and heated up to 
ahigh temperature, according to the custom of the Polanders. 
The frequent alternations of extreme heat and cold, want of 
sleep, and proper food, combined with great fatigue and exhaus- 
tion, were too much for his constitution, robust as it was. They 
produced a violent inflammation of the lungs, from which he did 
not recover. He rapidly sank into a state of extreme debility 
and torpor, which resulted in death, December 22, 1812, at Zar- 
nawica, an obscure village in Poland, near Cracow. 

The death of Barlow created quite a sensation, both in this 
country and in Europe. He was, to say the least, one of the 
ablest, most patriotic, and unselfish men that had ever repre- 
sented America in the Old World; and few, if any, had con- 
tributed more largely than he to secure for his native land the 
respect of other nations. France, especially, was moved by the 
intelligence of his decease. In Paris, honors were paid to his 
memory far beyond those usually paid to foreigners of distinc- 
tion. A glowing epitaph of him was composed by one of the 
most celebrated French writers, and an appreciative eulogy was 
pronounced before one of her prominent national societies, by 
Dupont de Nemours, representing him as a man of letters, 
and as a wise, patriotic, and faithful public functionary. Ex- 
tracts from the Columbiad, translated into French heroic verse, 
were soon afterward published in Paris, in connection with a 
sketch of his life, character, and writings. 

In private life, Mr. Barlow was much respected and beloved. 
He had an amiable disposition and took much pleasure in con- 
tributing to the happiness of all around him. His manners 
Were somewhat grave and dignified. In conversation, he was 
not remarkably fluent or sprightly, especially in mixed company, 
where he was often reserved and absent-minded. When with 
his intimate friends, however, or when excited by some interest- 
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ing topic, he would converse with great animation, frequently 
throwing off brilliant scintillations of wit and humor. 

In his domestic relations, Mr. Barlow was preéminently happy. 
Soon after his graduation he was united in marriage with Miss 
Ruth Baldwin, daughter of Michael Baldwin, Esq., of New 
Haven, a native of North Guilford, Conn. She had two brothers 
distinguished in public lifex—Hon. Abraham Baldwin, who soon 
after resigning his tutorship in Yale College, removed to Georgia, 
and is well known in history as President of her University,— 
one of her delegates to the convention that formed the original 
Constitution of the United States, and subsequently a senator 
in Congress from that State till his death. He was never married. 
The other brother was the late Hon. Henry Baldwin, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., one of the judges of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Miss Baldwin was a lady of superior intellect, amiable dispo- 
sition, dignified, yet easy and graceful in her manners, and of 
unusual personal attractions. These characteristics she retained 
until death, which occurred May 30, 1818. The writer of this 
Article remembers distinctly—although a lad at the time—her 
interesting conversation and graceful bearing when, past the 
age of sixty, she spent a night at his father’s house. 

The affection of Mr. Barlow for his lovely wife was unusually 
strong, and on her part it was fully reciprocated. She cheer- 
fully, in early life, cast in her lot with his “for better or for 
worse ;"—and sometimes the worse, so far as their pecuniary 
prospects were concerned, seemed to be in the ascendant. In 
their darkest days—and some of them were very dark—Barlow 
ever found light and encouragement at home in the smiles, 
sympathy, and counsel of his prudent, faithful wife. No matter 
how black and portentous the cloud that brooded over them 
might be, she always contrived to give it a “silver lining,” and 
his subsequent success in life he always attributed more to her 
influence over him than to any thing else. Hence, the reader 
will be enabled to appreciate those terms and expressious of 
endearment ina letter of his to her which supplements this 
Article,—terms and expressions which might to some appear 
extravagant, not to say silly, if used by a young Benedict 
during the raptures of the “ honey-moon,” but which do honor 
to the heart of a husband after many years of married life. 
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The letter to which we allude is a curiosity in its way, full 
of affection, confidence, benevolence, sound judgment, and 
common sense. As Mr. and Mrs. Barlow had no children, he 
bestowed upon her, for life, all his property, untrammelled by 
those ungenerous and contemptible conditions which so often 
are attached to such bequests, even when there has been the 
most perfect fidelity, harmony, and affection on both sides. 
Jealousy in any circumstance, is a most unlovely passion, but it 
never appears more so than when exercised toward an imaginary 
possible successor in the affections of a devoted, loving compan- 
ion. Barlow, in his letter, demonstrated how utterly void his 
heart was of any such unworthy, unmanly feeling; and the 
most remarkable and curious part of the epistle is his apos- 
trophe to such a hypothetical successor. 

We know our readers will be gratified to peruse entire this 
unique production, and will thank us for giving them an oppor- 
tunity todo so. It was written, it should be récollected, when 
Barlow was performing his labors of love in Algiers, during 
the prevalence of the plague in that city, and when he thought 
it quite probable he himself might fall a victim to that terrible 
scourge. But he was mercifully spared. This document was 
found among his papers after his decease, more than sixteen 
years from its date. 


THE LETTER. 
ALaters, 8th July, 1796. 
To Mrs. BARLOW, IN PaRIs: 

My dearest Life, and only Love—I run no risk of alarming your extreme sensi- 
bility by writing this letter, since it is not my intention that it shall come into your 
hands unless and until, through some other channel, you shall have been informed 
of the event which it anticipates as possible. For our happy union to be dissolved 
by death, is indeed at every moment possible; but at this time, there is an un- 
common degree of danger that you may lose a life which I know you value more 
than you do your own. I say I know this, because I have long been taught, from 
our perfect sympathy of affection, to judge your heart by mine; and I can say 
solemnly and truly, as far as I know myself, that I have no other value for my 
own life than as a means of continuing a conjugal union with the best of women— 
the wife of my soul—my first, my last, my only love. 

I have told you, in my current letters, that the plague is raging with consider- 
able violence in this place. I must tell you in this, if it should be vour fortune to 
see it, that a pressing duty of humanity requires me to expose myself more than 
other considerations would justify, in endeavoring to save as many of our unhappy 
citizens as possible from falling a sacrifice, and to embark them at this cruel mo- 
ment for their country. 
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Though they are dying very fast, yet it is possible my exertions may be the 
means of saving a number who otherwise would perish. If this should be the 
case, and J should fal! instead of them, my tender, generous friend must not upbraid 
my memory by ever thinking I did too much. But she cannot help it—I know she 
cannot. Yet, my dearest love, give me leave, since I must anticipate your affliction, 
to lay before you some reflections, which would occur to you at last, but which 
ought to strike your mind at first, to mingle with, and assuage your first emotions 
of grief. 

You cannot judge at your distance of the risque I am taking, nor of the neces- 
sity of taking it; and I am convinced that, were you in my place, you would do 
more than I shall do; for your kind, intrepid spirit has more courage than mine, 
and always had. 

Another consideration ;—many of these pérsons have wives at home as well as 
I, from whom they have been much longer separated, under more affecting circum- 
stances,—having been held in a merciless and desponding slavery. If their wives 
ove them as mine does me (a thing I cannot believe, but have no right to deny), 
ask these lately discopsolate, and now joyous, families whether I have done too 
much? 

Since I write this as if it were the last poor demonstration of my affection to 
my lovely friend, I have much to say; and it is with difficulty that I can steal an 
hour from the fatigue of business to devote to the grateful, painful task. But 
tell me (you cannot tell me), where shall I begin? where shall I end? how shall I 
put an eternal period to a correspondence which has given me so much comfort? 
with what expression of regret shall I take leave of my happiness? with what 
words of tenderness, of gratitude, of counsel, of consolation, shall I pay you for 
what I am robbing you of,—the husband whom you cherish,—the friend who is all 
your own? 

But I am giving vent to more weakness than I intended. This, my dear, is a 
letter of business, not of love, and I wonder I cannot enter upon it, and keep to my 
subject. 

Enclosed is my last Will, made in conformity to the one I left in the hands of 
Dr. Hopkins of Hartford, as you may remember. The greater part of our property 
now lying in Paris, I thought proper to renew this instrument, that you might 
enter immediately upon the settlement of your affairs, without waiting to send to 
America for the other paper. 

You will likewise find enclosed a sckedule of our property, debts, and demands, 
with explanations, as nearly just as I can make it from memory in the absence of 
my papers. If the French Republic is consolidated and her funds rise to par, oF 
near it, as I believe they will do soon after the war, the effects noted in this 
schedule may amount to a capital of about $120,000, besides paying my debts ;— 
which sum vested in the American funds, or mortgages equally solid, would pro- 
duce something more than $7,000 a year perpetual income. 

If the French should fund their debt anew at one half its nominal value (which 
is possible), so that the part of your property now vested in those funds should 
diminish in proportion, still, taking the whole together, it will not makea difference 
of more than one-third ; and the annual income may still be near $5,000. Events 
unforseen by me may, however, reduce it considerably lower. But whatever the 
value may be of what I leave, it is bxqueathed simply and wholly to you. 
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Perhaps some of my relations may think it strange that I have not mentioned 
them in this final disposition of my effects, especially if they should prove to be as 
considerable as I hope they may. But, my dearest love, I will tell you my reasons, 
and I hope you will approve them. For if I can excuse myself to you in a point 
in which your generous delicacy would be more likely to question the propriety of 
my conduct than in most others, I am sure my arguments will be convincing to 
those whose objections may arise from their interest. 

First. In a view of justice and equity, whatever we possess at this moment, is a 
joint property between ourselves, and ought to remain to the survivor. When you 
gave me your blessed self, you know I was destitute of every other possession, 
as of every other enjoyment. I was rich only in the fund of your affectionate 
economy, and the sweet consolation of your society. In our various struggles, and 
disappointments, while trying to obtain a moderate competency for the quiet enjoy - 
ment of what we used to call the remainder of our lives, I have often been rendered 
happy by misfortunes; for the heaviest we have met with were turned into bless- 
ings by the opportunities they gave me to discover new virtues in you, who taught 
me how to bear them. 

I have often told you since the year 1791, the period of our deepest difficulties 
(and even during that period), that I had never been so easy and contented before. 
And I have certainly been happier in you during the latter years of our union 
than I was in the former years ;—not that I have loved you more ardently, or more 
exclusively, for that was impossible ; but I have loved you better; my heart has 
been more full of your excellence, and less agitated with objects of ambition, 
which used to devour me too much. 

I recall these things to your mind, to convince you of my full belief, that the 
acquisition of the competency, which we seem at last to have secured, is owing 
more to your energy than my own; I mean the energy of your virtues, which 
gave me consolation, and even happiness, under circumstances wherein, if I had 
been alone, or with a partner no better than myself, I should have sunk. 

These fruits of our joint exertions you expected to enjoy with me; else I know 
you would not have wished for them. But if by my death you are to be deprived 
of the greater part of the comfort you expected, it would surely be unjust and 
cruel to deprive you of the remainder, or any portion of it, by giving even a part 
of this property to others. It is yours in the truest sense in which property can 
be considered; and I should have no right, if I were disposed, to take it from you. 

Secondly. Of my relations, I have some thirty or forty nephews and nieces and 
their children, the greater part of whom I have never seen, and from whom I have 
had no news for seven or eight years; among them there may be some necessi- 
tous ones who would be proper objects of particular legacies, yet it would be 
impossible for me at this moment to know which they are. It was my intention, 
and still is, if I live to go to America, to make discriminations among them accord- 
ing to their wants, and to give them such relief as might be in my power, with- 
out waiting to do it by legacy. Now, my lovely wife, if this task, and the means 
of performing it, should devolve on you, I need not recommend it; our joint liber- 
ality would have been less extensive, and less grateful to the receivers than yours 
will be alone. 

Your own relations in the same degrees of affinity are few in number. I hope I 
need not tell you that in my affections I know no difference between yours and 
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mine. I include them all in the same recommendation, without any other distinc. 
tion than what may arise from their wants, and your ability to do them good. 

If Colonel B******* and his wife (or either of them being left by the other) 
should be in a situation otherwise than comfortable, I wish my generous friend to 
render it so, as far as may be in her power. We may have had more powerful 
friends than they, but never any more sincere. He has the most frank and loyal 
spirit in the world; and she is possessed of many amiable and almost heroic 
virtues. 

Mary ********, poor girl! you know her worth, her virtues, and her talents; 
and I am sure you will not fail to keep yourself informed of her circumstances, 
She has friends, or at least had them, more able than you will be to yield her assist- 
ance in case of need. But they may forsake her for reasons which, to your 
enlightened and benevolent mind, would rather be an additional inducement to con- 
tribute to her happiness. 

Excuse me, my dearest life, for my being so particular on a subject which, con- 
sidering to whom it is addressed, may appear superfluous; but I do it rather to 
show that I agree with you in these sentiments, than to pretend that they origin- 
ate on my part. With this view, I must pursue them a little farther. 

One of the principal gratifications in which I intended, and still intend to 
indulge myself, if I should live to enjoy with you the means of doing it, is to suc- 
cor the unfortunate of every description as far as possible,-—to encourage merit 
where I find it,—and try to create it where it does not exist. This has long been 
a favorite project with me; but having been always destitute of the means of car- 
rying it into effect to any considerable degree, I have not conversed with you upon 
it as much as I wish Ihad. Though I can say nothing that will be new to you on 
the pleasure of employing one’s attention and resources in this way, yet some use- 
ful hints might be given on the means of multiplying good actions from small 
resources; for I would not confine my pleasure to the simple duties of charity, in 
the beggar’s sense of the word. 

First, Much may be done by advising with poor persons,—contriving for them, 
—and pointing out the objects on which they can employ their own industry. 

Secondly. Many persons and families, in a crisis of difficulty, might be extri- 
cated, and set up in the world, by little loans of money for which they might give 
good security, and refund within a year; and the same fund might then go to 
relieve a second, and a third; and thus a dozen families might be set on the inde- 
pendent footing of their own industry, in the course of a dozen years, by the help 
of fifty dollars, and the owner lose nothing but the interest. Some judgment 
would be necessary in these operations, as well as care and attention, in finding 

out the proper objects. How many of these are to be found in prisons,—thrown 
in and confined for years, for small debts, which their industry and their liberty 
would enable them to discharge in a short time! 

Imprisonment for debt still exists as a stain upon our country, as most others. 
France indeed has set us the example of abolishing it; but I am apprehensive she 
will relapse from this, as I see she is inclined to do from many other good things 
which she began in her magnanimous struggle for the renovation of society. 

Thirdly. With your benevolence, your character, and connections, you may put 
in motion a much greater fund of charity than you will yourself possess. It is by 
searching out the objects of distress, or misfortune, and recommending them to 
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their wealthy neighbors in such a manner as to excite their attention. I have 
often remarked to you (I forget whether you agree with me in it or not) that there 
js more goodness at the bottom of the human heart than the world will generally 
allow. Men are as often hindered from doing a generous thing by an indolence, 
either of thought or action, as by a selfish principle. If they knew what the 
action was, when and where it was to be done, and how to do it, their obstacles 
would be overcome. In this manner one may bring the resources of others into 
contribution, and with such a grace as to obtain the thanks both of the givers and 
teceivers. 

Fourthly. The example of one beneficent person, like yourself, in a neighbor- 
hood or a town, would go a great way. It would doubtless be imitated by others, 
extend far, and benefit thousands whom you might never hear of. 

I certainly hope to escape from this place, and return to your beloved arms. 
No man has stronger inducements to wish to live than i have. I have no quarrel 
with the world; it has used me as well as could be expected. I have valuable 
friends in every country where I have put my foot, not excepting this abominable 
sink of wickedness, pestilence, and folly,—the city of Algiers. I have a pretty 
extensive and dear-bought knowledge of mankind; a most valuable collection of 
books; a pure and undivided taste for domestic tranquility; the social inter- 
course of friends; study; and the exercise of charity. I have a moderate but 
sufficient income; perfect health; an unimpaired constitution; and to give the rel- 
ish to all enjoyments, and smooth away the asperities that might arise from unfor- 
seen calamities, I have the wife that my youth chose, and my advancing age has 
cherished,—the pattern of excellence,—the example of every virtue,—from whom 
all my joys have risen, in whom all my hopes are centered. 

I will use every precaution for my safety, as well for your sake as mine. But 
if you should see me no more, my dearest friend, you will not forget I loved you. 
As you have valued my love, and as you believe this letter is written with an 
intention to promote your happiness at a time when it will be forever out of my 
power to contribute to it in any other way, I beg you will kindly receive the last 
advice I can give you, with which I am going to close our endearing intercourse. 
$*#*#*%*%%%*** Submitting with patience to a destiny that is unavoidable, 
let your tenderness for me soon cease to agitate that lovely bosom; banish it to 
the house of darkness and dust, with the object that can no longer be benefited 
by it, and transfer your affections to some worthy person who shall supply my 
place in the relation I have borne to you. It is for the living, not the dead, to be 
tendered happy by the sweetness of your temper, the purity of your heart, your 
exalted sentiments, your cultivated spirit, your undivided love. Happy man of 
your choice! should he know and prize the treasure of such a wife! O treat her 
tenderly, my dear sir; she is used to nothing but kindness, unbounded love and 
confidence. She is all that any reasonable man can desire. She is more than I 
have merited, or perhaps than you can merit. My resigning her to your charge, 
though but the result of uncontrolable necessity, is done with a degree of cheer- 
fulness,—a cheerfulness inspired by the hope that her happiness will be the object 
of your care, and the long-continued fruit of your affection. 

Farewell, my wife; and though I am not used to subscribe my letters addressed 
to you, your familiarity with my writing having always rendered it unnecessary, 
Ye: it seems proper that the last characters which this hand shall trace for your 
perusal should compose the name of your most faithful, most affectionate, and 
most grateful husband, JOEL BARLOW. 
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THE enterprise of planting a Puritan college in Iowa has 
differed somewhat from the well-known college enterprises in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, while it has also had some features in 
common. Like the Illinois College movement, it was, in part, 
the fruit of the commissioning of a band of home missionaries. 
In the counsels and prayers of the “Iowa Band,” before leay- 
ing Andover Seminary, the idea of a college for the new terri- 
tory had suggested itself, and at one of their first meetings at 
Denmark, in the autumn of 1843, the missionaries already on 
the ground,—less than half their own number,—to whom also 
the idea had occurred, proposed united action. Like the Beloit 
College movement, on the other hand, it grew directly out of 
public conventions, called for the promotion of Christian edu- 
cation. The first assemblage of this kind at Beloit, August 6, 
1844, had four members from Iowa, and, among other things, it 
was “decided that a college ought immediately to be established 
in Iowa.” (Beloit Quarter-Centennial Pamphlet, p. 7.) But 
already, in March of that year, “a called meeting of ministers 
and others” had been held at Denmark, and another in April, 
and at the latter the “Iowa College Association” had been 
formed. In May, Rev. Asa Turner, as agent of this associa- 
tion, had had a conference at Boston with the gentlemen who 
had just formed the “ Western College Society.” Five public 
conventions on the subject were held in Iowa, from March 12, 
1844, to June 4, 1847, and at the latter date, trustees for an in- 
corporation having been selected, the College Association dis- 
solved. Like the Beloit College movement, again, the Iowa 
project at first contemplated the purchase of a tract of land, 


and its settlement by a colony. These features the Boston con- ' 


ference advised the Iowa pioneers to abandon, which was done, 
and solicitation at the East, also, was postponed in favor of the 
“ College Society,” not without misgivings on both points then 
and since. Like each of the older enterprises, that in Iowa 
originally included both Congregationalists and Presbyterians. 
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But in 1852 the Presbyterian partners proposed to found a pro- 
fessorship on condition that it should be “ always subject to the 
control of the Presbytery,” i. e., that the appointment of that 
particular professor should be made ecclesiastical and denomi- 
national. The trustees replied, by vote, that the professorship 
could be filled on the same principles “ upon which the mem- 
bers of Presbytery and the Congregational Association united 
in founding the college, and the rules and regulations usually 
adopted in the endowment of professorships in literary institu- 
tions.” Since that vote there have ceased to be—as there still 
are in Illinois and Beloit Colleges—two denominations sharing 
the management. There have continued to be, however, trus- 
tees and instructors other than Congregational. And like both 
the enterprises in older States, this has been characterized from 
the beginning by a spirit of earnest and self-denying piety. 

Unlike its sister colleges east of the Mississippi,—which have 
had a continuous history on the spot of their foundation,— 
Iowa College has been once removed, and for a year suspended. 
No rival college has been, by action of Iowa Congregational- 
ists, placed beside it. Unlike them, it is open to women in all 
its departments. It has never tried the experiment of dispens- 
ing with its preparatory department or academy, as they have 
done for a time. With this it began in 1848,—three pupils 
attending,—and_ it has always been dependent upon it for can- 
didates for college classes. Unlike them, it has established a 
full scientific undergraduate course of four years; Illinois Col- 
lege has one of three years, Beloit College adheres to the classi- 
cal plan exclusively. Unlike them, it includes in its plan a 
Normal course, and a Military professorship, but has no con- 
nection with a ‘“ Business college,” as is the case at Jackson- 
ville. 

That broad and beautiful tract of country which lies between 
the two greatest rivers of the State, and which a veteran home 
missionary once happily styled our Western Mesopotamia, was 
first seen by white men on the 17th of June, 1678, when MM. 
Marquette and Joliet floated out of the mouth of the Wisconsin 
fiver into the Mississippi. Two or three days afterward they 
passed between the island of Rock Island—hardly less attrac- 
tive to-day—and the future site of Iowa College. Hennepin 
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must have seen it,—perhaps tarried at night upon Iowa soil, — 
when he passed up the river to discover the falls of St. An- 
thony, in 1680. It was not, however, till the summer of 1806, 
that the western bank of the Mississippi,—in any portion of 
what is now the State,—boasted even a temporary inhabitant. 
Meantime, the soil had once belonged to Spain and twice to 
France, and had been ceded by the latter to the United States, 
as part of the “Louisiana purchase.” Politically it has since 
belonged to both sides of the great river, first included in the 
“ District of Louisiana,” then under the territorial jurisdiction 
of Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, and Wisconsin,— 
catching the quality of freedom on the one side from the North- 
western Ordinance of 1787, and on the other from the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820. Meantime the warlike Indian tribe, 
which has left its name to river,* territory, and State, after long 
wars with the Sioux, had been driven West by the Sacs and 
Foxes under Black Hawk, and the first settlements had begun 
(1832) on the “ Black Hawk purchase.” Less than fifty years 
ago President Monroe proposed to move the Indians across the 
Mississippi, as the lands beyond would never be wanted by 
white men Forty years ago a settlement was begun at Daven- 
port, and a little earlier others at Dubuque and Burlington ; t 
but when Iowa City was selected as the seat of government, in 
1888 or 1839, Poweshiek’s band of Sacs and Foxes was en- 
camped in sight of the surveying party. In 1838 the separate 
Territory of Iowa was created. That year the first Congrega- 
tional Church was formed, at Denmark. Next year there were 
three others, at Danville, Davenport, and Union Grove (Ill.), 
now at Lyons. When the “Iowa Band” arrived in the terri- 
tory (1848), there were about thirteen churches of the New 
England order. There are now two hundred and thirteen. In 
184), the population was 48,112; in 1850, 192,214; in 1860, 
674,913; in 1870, 1,194,020. It is now at least a million and a 
quarter. The percentage of increase during the last census de- 
cade was 76.91,—but two States in the Union having more, 





* This river—the Iowa—is said to have been called by them Ne-o-ho-nee, “ Mas- 
ter of Rivers.” The tribe was the Paz-hoo-chees., 

+ A strip of land had been purchased from the Indians in 1788, by Julien 
Dubuque, and a foothold gained by Honore at Montrose, in 1799. 
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Kansas and Minnesota. Iowa has risen in relative rank from 
the twentieth, the place now held by Maryland, to the eleventh, 
the place held in 1860 by Georgia. Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Indiana, alone of Western States, stand above her. Michigan 
and Wisconsin, during the decade, have fallen below. When 
the first pioneers of Puritan principles entered upon their self- 
sacrificing work, this great growth within these periods could 
not possibly be anticipated; but the foundation for it had been 
laid by Providence, in a soil whose productive capacity is more 
equally and universally distributed than that of any other of 
the new empires of freedom, in a climate inviting New Eng- 
land immigration, and in a geographical position nearly central 
in the Union, and most favorably related both to the great 
river thoroughfare of early days, and to the central routes be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific opened since. 

A college incorporation was secured under the territorial 
laws, June i7, 1847. A year previous, Davenport had been 
fixed upon as the seat of the college, on condition that the citi- 
zens should raise $1,500 for buildings, and furnish certain speci- 
fied grounds for a site. The subscriptions did not quite reach 
the sum named, but the brethren of the “College Association,” 
—most of them home missionaries, living on $400 a year, or 
less,—pledged themselves to pay, within one year, any defi- 
ciency on the building up to $600. This building was “ not to 
exceed in cost $2,000.” Then came weary years of poverty, 
hardship, and struggle. New England Congregationalists were 
chiefly contributing to distinctively Presbyterian enterprises at 
the West. “The very word Iowa,” says Dr. Barrows,* “ was 
yet a strange one to Eastern lips and ears, and was slowly 
taking its place in our text-books and school-rooms. The men 
were hidden from us in the dim, hazy distance, under frontier 
shadows. Bridle-paths, ugly fords, and monthly mails, led to 
their work-fields; but the Master knew each of their cabins, 
heard every prayer and hymn in their creek and prairie homes, 
and owned all their great work.” Yet the waiting for human 
help tried human patience and hope sorely. Nothing could be 
had from the new “College Society,” for whose sake the efforts 


———— 





* Introduction to “ The Iowa Band,” p. 8. 
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and plans of 1844 had been abandoned, till a Freshman class 
should be formed, and this was not possible till September, 
1850.* The Territory was so far behind Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin in settlement, that almost nothing could be spared out of 
the poverty of the people. In 1846 the home missionary 
founders, after having paid their own first pledges, raised $100 
each “through private friends at the East ;” they gave $400 
again in 1849, and something more in 1850, and in the five 
years, 1849-1858, contributed from their pitiful incomes $2,000, 
Their noble wives shared largely in the needful sacrifices, 
“The plan actually adopted,” says the author of the unique 
little volume, “ The Iowa Band,” “involved beginning at the 
very lowest round of the ladder, whence every step upward 
was of necessity by the hardest.” Meantime they saw the spot 
once selected by their committee,—where the proceeds of the 
land were to constitute a college fund, and “ colonists favorable 
to the enterprise” gathered,—occupied by one of the most 
flourishing towns in the State, on one of the earliest and most 
important railroads, near one of the finest water-powers between 
the two great rivers. Twelve or more tedious years were to 
pass ere the young college was to find its future home in 
an inland town, beyond the reach of railroads, settled on their 
original and frustrated plan, which would at once have secured 
just such a community and a foundation as that of Knox and 
other colleges. In the years of waiting, a few hundred dollars 
were obtained for current expenses from the East, and at 
last, in 1853, the first considerable gift for endowment, $5,080, 
from Deacon P. W. Carter, of Waterbury, Conn., for the pro- 
fessorship of Greek.t A later benefactor of the same town, 





* A class of six. 

+ The weakness of infant colleges at the West is illustrated by the scale of sal- 
aries. The first professor, Rev. E. Ripley (deceased), had from 1848 to 1853, $500 
per annum. In 1853 his salary, and in 1854 those of other professors, were raised 
to $600, and in 1863 to $800. That of lady principal was also fixed at $300, and 
that of president at $1,000. The statement Professor Bushnell—just deceased— 
made at the Beloit Quarter Centennial Anniversary, could not be made in this 
case. “The early instructors in this college were not at any time called to endure 
those privations—and harrassings of debt,—and heart-soreness of hopes deferred 
which have entered into the early history of some Western colleges. From the 
outset, the salaries, though small, have been promptly paid, and were sufficient for 
their present necessities, and the early work of the college, though laborious, was 
not trying.” Fortunate Faculty! Fortunate Beloit! 
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Deacon Aaron Benedict—just deceased—has within three 
years past completed the endowment of the professorship of 
Latin, $20,000, the first professorship endowed, and this amount 
is the largest contribution thus far paid by one benefactor. 
Another professorship has recently been endowed by the peo- 
ple of the State——the “Memorial Professorship of Mathe- 
matics,"—and Hon. Samuel Williston, of Easthampton, Mass., 
has, since 1868, pledged the full endowment of the Presidency, 
$30,000. 

But scarcely was the college in operation before doubts of 
the wisdom of its location as a permanent one began to arise. 
In June, 1854, the Faculty raised the question of removal. 
The community was not interested in education ; little was 
given after the first scanty donation. Streets were again and 
again thrust through the center of the grounds, where the pub- 
lic convenience did not demand thoroughfares—a removal to a 
new campus proving fruitless to escape the annoyance (1858). In 
July of the former year, proposals had already been made from 
gentlemen about to start a new community in Poweshiek Coun- 
ty, at the center of the State, for the removal of the college 
thither, and a committee of the Trustees had reported in favor of 
it The “College Society” was proposing in its annual reports to 
finish up its work in the eastern part of the Great Valiey, and 
“cross the Father of Waters ;” but, instead, was undertaking a 
work in California and Oregon, Only a few hundred dollars— 
part of the “arrears” or unpaid appropriations of former years, 
—could be obtained from that source. The Trustees and Fac- 
ulty struggled heroically against discouragement. A new stone 
college edifice was erected on the new campus (1855-6), ata cost 
of $22,000. Funds were raised for this purpose in the State. 
Meantime the people in Poweshiek County, confident the college 
would sometime be removed, had, six months after their propo- 
sals to the Trustees, organized a literary fund, to which the pro- 
ceeds of town lots were to be devoted, and a year later (Decem- 
ber, 1855), entered upon a college organization. This was first 
styled “The People’s College,” but subsequently, in deference 
to the aspiring notions of the West, the title was changed to a 
“University.” Some eight residents of the little hamlet, now 
tamed from its founder, Grinnell, were elected professors, 
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and in May, 1856, a building was commenced. In 1858 it was 
found impossible to carry on the college at Davenport; the 
treasurer proved dishonest and wasted funds, the professors re. 
signed, offers of new sites were made by several towns,—that 
of Grinnell including twenty acres of land and the partly 
finished building,—and this was finally, after long deliberation, 
accepted. The proposed “ University” had never opened any 
of its departments. There was no probability of its being ree- 
ognized as a second Congregational college if it did, but by 
absorbing it, a divisive movement would be forestalled, and 
the original policy of “one college for Iowa” be carried out; a 
central geographical position would be secured in the midst of 
a small but homogeneous, intelligent, sympathizing, and excep- 
tionally moral and religious community. These considerations 
were sufficient to overbalance larger offers in money value else- 
where; yet the little village of less than four hundred gavea 
total bonus of $25,000. On this basis the College, drawing in 
steadily a like class of population, and two railroads—running 
north and south, and east and west,—making it the most central 
college town in the State,—has made as a home for itself a 
town of six times that number, of which the late Horace 
Greeley gave the following characteristic testimony in a letter 
to the Tribune, after his visit in September, 1871: 

“Scholarly parents have migrated hither from the East, in 
order to secure the best instruction for their children. And I 
doubt if there is a spot on earth better suited to their purpose. 
For Grinnell has one advantage, as the site of a college, over 
any other within my range of observation, in that no glass of 
alcoholic liquor is, or ever was, sold here. It has no “bar- 
room,” no “saloon,” lager beer or otherwise, no resort of tip- 
plers, even in the most respectable stage of their downward 
progress. Need I add that Grinnell bas no paupers, no loafers, 
no ruffians, no brawlers, and that her people are equal in mor 
ality, intelligence, and culture to any community on earth.” 

That the college founders did not plant the institution in 
1847-8 in such a community, is simply owing to the fact that 
none existed. That they did not then look to the geographical 
center of Iowa was simply because that was then, and for years, 
Indian country. 
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The act of Congress of 1845, proposing State boundaries, 
ran the western line just beyond the Des Moines River, and left 
out the whole “ Missouri Slope,” and was therefore rejected by 
the people. The present State is about as old as the college 
organization ; but when both began, a narrow strip of popula- 
tion along the Mississippi and through the two southern tiers 
of counties was all; and the “ Father of Rivers” continued to 
be for years the only means of communication between distant 
sections. Davenport was at that time by far the most central, 
as well as the most beautiful place for the “ college for Iowa ;” 
and it was wisest,—it was the only thing to be done,—to place 
it there till Providence directed otherwise. 

As early as January, 1857, steps were take: for the admission 
of young ladies. Parents in sympathy with the college could 
not afford a seminary education for their daughters at the East, 
and could not obtain it in their own State. A female seminary 
could not be founded in Iowa for utter lack of means; the 
existence of the college, even, being in doubt. The Trustees 
had not undertaken any rigid, prescriptive style of higher edu- 
cation, though purposing to follow generally the New England 
college plan,—most of them being graduates of the best-known 
colleges of New England. There was no other way for secur- 
ing the desired education for young ladies but by opening the 
college. The principle stated by President Mann, of Antioch, 
ina letter to one of their number, seemed reasonable,—“ asso- 
ciation under supervision,—non-association without it.” Yet 
they were less clear about admitting girls to the Preparatory 
Department than to the collegiate; and while they opened the 
latter, they committed their admission to the former to the dis- 
cretion of the Faculty. On removing to Grinnell all depart- 
ments were opened for the future, and besides, a three-years’ 
seminary course established. The local project at Grinnell had 
contemplated, from the first draft of a plan in 1855, “a female 
department which shall be modeled in its domestic arrange- 
ments and in its general course of instruction after the Mount 
Holyoke institution at South Hadley, Mass.,” and its members 
“shall enjoy all the educational advantages of the male depart- 
ment.” It was the building for this department which was 
commenced and transferred to the college. Experience has 

VOL, XXXII. 30 
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amply ratified the action of the Trustees. Forty-two young men 
and fifty-three young ladies have pursued college courses ;* 
and of the latter forty-eight have passed through the three- 
years’ “Ladies Course,” and five the classical course. It is 
probable that more ladies will graduate from the latter here- 
after. 

In 1867 the Scientific Course was extended from three to 
four years, and made fully co-ordinate with the Classical. Here, 
again, the Trustees did not feel tied to any rigid precedent. 
They were ready to admit that a four-years’ course, containing 
as much of everything save ancient languages, and more of 
mathematics and science than that which they had themselves 
pursued; can yield a thorough mental discipline and a “ liberal ” 
education. For some minds, experience has shown this is best, 
while for others the classic curriculum, especially as improved 
by the progress of philology, is by far the best. In both 
courses, thorough drill in modern languages and in the latest 
results of metaphysical philosophy is intended,—as well as in 
English philology when the funds and appointments of the 
college allow. But it was not judged wise to separate the 
Scientific Course from the other,—constituting a distinct under- 
graduate department or scientific college. Considerable asso- 
ciation together, recitation in common in many branches and 
under the same instructors, it was found, would yield scientific 
students a liberal influence of classic culture, and lead classical 
students to do justice to science. Common rhetorical and reli- 
gious exercises were also deemed of cardinal importance. Even 
more than classical students, those pursuing by election the 
sciences are, at the present day, exposed to the temptation of 
undervaluing and abjuring religion, and nothing can make 
amends for their being separated from the religious life of the 
college. A body of thoroughly evangelical scientific men are 
of incalculable value in any State or nation. The students of 
the exclusively scientific schools, it is also noticed, neglect 
rhetoric and literature generally. And they fall into the mere 
utilitarian view of such languages as French, German, and Eng- 
lish, though they be part of their curriculum, unless they are 
kept in close association with those who study language with 


* Including this month’s graduates. 
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scientific and philosophical ends, and in the true scholarly 
spirit. On these and other accounts the same preparation is 
required in the academy of those entering Scientific Freshmen 
as of those entering Classical Freshmen. Premature decisions 
and mistakes on the part of students themselves, in choosing 
which course to take for the college four years, are thus avoided. 
It is judged that before entering Freshmen, young persons 
are not able to estimate truly and wisely their own capacities 
and aptitudes. Admitting the Divine sovereignty in these, 
without hesitation or qualification, it is still to be considered 
that time, experience, and trial of one’s natural gifts, are neces- 
sary, in order to see clearly how this sovereignty has been ex- 
ercised in each individual case. If, after thorough academy 
drill in the classics required for Freshman examination, one 
finds his bent is unquestionably away from language and 
toward science,—and his teachers also find it so,—his election 
of the College Scientific Course will approve itself to all. But 
on both sides young persons constantly find themselves, or 
their parents and friends, mistaken. Those destined to a classi- 
eal course develop predispositions to science; those for whom 
the scientific curriculum has been chosen betray aptitudes for, 
or needs of, the classical one, which compel a reconsideration. 
Moreover, every scientific student requires all the knowledge 
of ancient languages the academy yields, in order to handle 
scientific nomenclatures understandingly and aptly in college 
and professional study and in after life. It would be a very 
great loss to miss this. If any mistake has been made in the 
scientific curriculum—which includes some subjects and books 
that have heretofore been post-graduate studies—it is only in 
grading it higher than the present wants of a new State. On 
this account, and on account of the strong competition of other 
institutions where less preparation is required, the number of 
scientific undergraduates has thus far been small. It is found 
necessary to take equivalents for Latin and Greek in the case 
of those preparing elsewhere than in the academy connected 
with the college, and in a few cases modern languages have 
been allowed to be substituted there. It is confidently expected, 
however, that as education in the State generally improves, the 
plan, with all its advantages, can be carried out successfully. 
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As to the principles involved, there is no question on the part 
of the Facalty or the Trustees. It is felt that a course so 
thorough as this is imperatively needed to cure the tendency to 
choose science instead of the classics, as a shorter cut and an 
earlier introduction into active life. 

For some years a limited amount of Normal instruction has 
been given, especially in the fall term, a large proportion of the 
students of both sexes finding it necessary to teach public 
schools from two to four months in the winter. As the Trustees 
have steadily discouraged this, however, on account of its im- 
pairing both the scholarship and strength of students, and have 
steadily diminished the length of the winter vacation, less of 
this instruction has been given. The College and Academy 
instructors have found themselves too pressed with their proper 
duties to attend to it. It is now proposed to establish a distinct 
Normal Course, students in which shall have the privilege of 
attending Academy and College classes in such branches as 
they are qualified to pursue, receiving special instruction in the 
theory and practice of teaching, methods, &., from the profes- 
sor in this department, who is also to be Normal Principal, and 
his assistants. The plan is to have the Normal year begin in 
the spring, and end in the fall with the finishing drill, lectures, 
&ec., in “ pedagogics,” before the winter schools begin. Many 
students who are now transient, seeking to fit themselves for 
teaching only, and putting the regular classes they join to some 
inconvenience, will thus be provided for with more advantage 
to themselves and to the institution, and probably study longer. 
Some will need only the fall term, some the whole year, or 
more. Some will wish and be qualified to pursue certain higher 
studies with college classes. 

And they will secure the same advantage which young ladies 
in the Ladies’ Course now have in being instructed by college 
professors of higher qualifications than the teachers of separate 
or special institutions. Thus the grade of the qualifications of 
teachers will be raised. For many teachers it will be a great 
advantage, while obtaining this superior instruction, to have 
continuously the lectures and drili of a Normal professor, and 
at the same time daily practice in the art of teaching under his 
supervision. This is to be provided by placing the instruction 
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of the now ungraded “ English Department” in his hands, to be 
taught by his assistants and pupils as a “ Model English School” 
—each pupil doing a certain amount of teaching each day. It 
is thought that some of the errors of Normal schools will by 
this whole plan be avoided. Its execution is held in abeyance 
this year until a Normal endowment (“Iowa Professorship of 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching”), for which $8-9,000 has 
been secured in the State, is completed. 

About two years since a Professorship of Civil Engineering, 
Applied Mathematics, and Military Drill, was created, and a 
graduate of West Point secured as professor. The daily drill 
—in the open air during warm weather—has proved of signal 
benefit to students in respect to health, physical bearing, the 
use of arms, habits of prompt and courteous obedience and 
punctuality. The lectures on subjects of military science and 
military history have filled an important place in instruction, 
as well as the services of the professor in the mathematical de- 
partment of the Scientific Course. Although a new State em- 
bracing new lands must require a vastly greater number of sur- 
veyors and civil engineers than an old one; yet also from the 
lack of forwardness in general education, and especially in 
mathematical education, it will furnish fewer young men who 
are prepared for a college course, looking to these avocations, 
fora time. Ere long it will furnish a great many more. No 
serious difficulty has been found in adjusting these additions to 
either course, and their value is manifest, aside from any assur- 
ance they give that the State will have better qualified citizens 
for military service on emergencies. The only interference with 
success has been the persistency of an Eastern college in seek- 
ing to deprive Iowa of the services of the professor. It was 
hoped that a basis was being laid for the expansion of the plan 
of the institution in directions most desirable and promising. 

Nothing needs to be said as to the control of the two sexes 
in the college. The young ladies are placed under the super- 
vision of a Lady Principal and assistant as to deportment, and 
everything besides recitations (in which they are under the 
supervision of the same professors and other teachers with the 
young men reciting with them), and one simple rule as to social 
intercourse governs everything. The moral and religious in- 
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fluences attending the arrangement have been most happy. 
Less college police by far is necessary than in separate institu- 
tions, and many healthy restraining and elevating forces can be 
commanded which are otherwise out of the question. 

While the aim of the founders and formers of Iowa College 
has been to produce the highest style of intellectual work and 
culture possible, from the materials coming to their hands ; and 
while—though appliances aside from the living teacher have 
until lately been lacking from sheer poverty—the last results 
and processes in each department of instruction have been 
sought, and among nearly 3000 persons more or less taught 
there have been those who have proved how good work could 
be done—the highest end has been an earnestly Christian train- 
ing. The numerous revivals, often occurring year after year, 
the happy transformations of character in them, the tone of the 
college, the place of the daily prayer meeting,—instituted in 
1852 or 1858, and maintained ever since—all show how far, 
with the Divine blessing, this end has been secured. The theo- 
logical seminaries and pulpits of New England, as well as of 
the West, and foreign missions, are already in debt to Iowa 
College, and the debt is yearly increasing. 

In these twenty-two and a half years since the first Freshman 
class entered, the property of the college has grown from the 
$1,362 and thirteen town lots secured at Davenport, to a little 
over $200,000. Of this amount a little over $90,000—counting 
in subscription notes and pledges on which interest comes into 
the treasury—is for endowments, Five chairs are endowed in 
part ; three are not endowed at all; and besides what is needed 
for these—$129,000 in all—a new college professorship, that of 
Natural History, Natural Theology, Physiology, and Botany, 
should be immediately created, requiritig $20,000 more. Funds 
for the support of tutors, lecturers, and other assistants are also 
pressingly called for, as well as for teachers of music, drawing, 
painting, gymnastics, &. And this is only to mention what is 
of immediate necessity of this kind.* A little more thana year 





* One single suggestion beyond these limits—self-imposed—is ventured upon. 
No facilities for the study of Astronomy are now possessed by the college. This 
indeed is but common in the West—Chicago University being the one grand ex- 
ception. Yet the position at Grinnell—1500 feet above the sea—is singularly 
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ago, “ East College”—the old Female Department building in- 
tended for “Grinnell University”—was burned, and the fine 
stone building erected since in its place has exhausted the in- 
surance money and the subscriptions made for it, and yet 
lacks $14,000 for its completion. New buildings are also now 
required for the scientific departments of instruction, for a 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall, and for the Academy and the Normal 
Course. All these objects could be accomplished with $250,000 
—including the endowments named above—and the institution 
for which there has been so costly an expenditure of toil, and 
self-denial, and prayer, placed beyond all possible competition, 
in a position of exceptional power and usefulness. The simple 
and only way to lessen conflicting enterprises at the West, and 
conflicting solicitations at the East, both of them harassing be- 
yond all expression and almost beyond Christian endurance, is 
to make those colleges whose foundations are deep and tried and 
strong, and whose deserts are superior and unquestionable, so 
vigorous and adequate with large single gifts as to end the strife. 

The direct, practical, and sure way to carry out the now de- 
clared policy of the Western College Society, derived from the 
Iowa College enterprise, and maintained by that through strug- 
gles and delays and disappointments and sufferings in which but 
for prayer, heart and flesh would have often failed—the policy 
of “ one college for a State”—is to increase the investments in 
its beneficiary colleges on a scale more ample than has ever 
been contemplated. The Benedict endowment of $20,000 is 
the largest single benefaciion to Iowa College in more than 
twenty-two years; Mrs. Hale’s fund of $35,000 is the largest 
made to Beloit College in more than twenty-five years ; Illinois 
College has just received from Mr. Samuel A. Hitchcock its 
largest donation ($50,000) in more than forty years. Is any 
college in the land more needy or more deserving of gifts of 
$100,000, $200,000, $300,000, or $500,000 than these? Would 
such generous bestowals anywhere on earth produce grander 








favorable for this study above that of college grounds near the ocean or the lakes. 
The instruments of New England institutions have been carried by the doors of 
Towa College for observations in Wyoming Territory on the Union Pacific R. R., 
which could be far better made there than where the instruments belonged. A 
telescope like that of Chicago, with a spectroscope like that just received at Bow- 
doin, would at Grinnell be of the very highest service to science. 
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and more precious results? It is not the college alone which 
a large gift just now would endow in Iowa; it is acircle of Pur- 
itan churches soon to number hundreds and to outnumber 
those of old Puritan States ; it is a magnificent commonwealth, 
whose people will presently be counted by millions. The thing 
should be “done suddenly.” It cannot be done on too ample 
and generous a scale, or too soon. Three professorships are to- 
day vacant, two of which have never been filled, for lack of en- 
dowments, and these are essential ones. A single gift of $50,- 
000 would fili them at once. A still larger gift, such as multi- 
tudes of Eastern institutions have received within ten years 
past, would crown the exceptionally central and advantageous 
position, and the deeply interesting history of this Christian 
college, with a commanding influence in the great common- 
wealth and a power for good as exceptionally wide-reaching and 
enduring. 




















Colleges and State Universities. 


Articte IIL*—COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


EDUCATION, universal education, is one of the permanent 
themes of American thought and interest. Whatever else 
may enlist our attention, we can never be long unmindful of 
this one great interest of American society. No other great 
nation ever entrusted so much to the virtue and intelligence 


- of the people, and no other nation has ever taken so much 


pains to render the people worthy of the trust committed them. 

This watchful care of education has been greatly characteris- 
tic of us as a people in all our past history. But at no 
time in all our national life has there been a more impera- 
tive necessity of earnest and candid thoughtfulness on this 
subject than at present. That whole system of arrangements 
on which we rely for the education of the nation, needs to 
be re-examined, with a view to the proper adjustment and 
proportions of the several parts to the whole, and to one 
another. Not that any sudden revolution in our system is 
either desirable or possible. Whatever may be true in other 
lands, nothing worthy the name of revolution has ever been 
possible, in any part of our system. There is nothing in re- 
spect to which our national life is more misapprehended than 
in respect to this. Other nations are apt to suppose that every 
thing American is the extemporaneous creation of a motley 
multitude of impracticable theorizers. No conception could 
be further from the truth. It is because the thinkers of the 
old world have so generally fallen into this error, that they 
have so often and so utterly failed to understand us. 

From the beginning, nothing that we have been or done has 
originated in the brain of the speculatist. Our own national 
life is a natural and spontaneous growth, from seeds whose 
existence and presence were coeval with our origin as a people. 
Nobody ever invented our Township system, our State govern- 





* It is thought that the readers of the New Englander will be interested in the 
different aspects of this important subject, as they are presented by well known 
educators in different parts of the country.—Eps. New ENGLANDER. 
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ments with their local administration, or even the peculiar fea- 
tures of our Federal Republic. They are one and all growths 
from seeds which Providence planted here, when North America 
began to be peopled by men of European origin. 

Thoughtful men in all lands look with reverence upon the 
history and present condition of England, as the growth of 
ages, and confidently predict for her a long and glorious future. 
Her social state was not planned by an architect and built 
according to his model, like her cathedrals and her cities; it 
grew under the superintending care of Providence, like her 
oaks, But the same thing is no less true of the great Ameri- - 
can off-shoot from England. It is no human invention, but 
a product of mighty social forces by which it has been from 
the beginning developing and maturing. Constitutions and sys- 
tems, in our country, are not, as in France, the extemporized 
creation of some coup d’état,—some dark and bloody night of 
revolution ; but as in England, vital products matured by time. 
The only difference in this respect between the mother and the 
daughter is the difference of age. 

Of no part of our social life is this more entirely true than 
of our system of education. It is not, either as a whole or in 
any of its parts, the creation of any one mind, or even of any 
generation ; originally education was with us entirely religious 
in its aims. The common schools of early New England 
sprung from a solicitude that all the people, without any excep- 
tion, should be so far instructed as to be intelligent readers of 
the Bible. The thought seemed quite shocking to those fathers 
of our country, that any child should be reared up among 
them without being familiarly acquainted with those oracles 
of God. For this reason they established schools for all 
the children in every community, and required that the 
school-master should accompany every band of emigrants that 
pressed into the surrounding wilderness. In like manner their 
colleges were founded and sustained with religious care, that 
there might be an unbroken succession of learned and culti- 
vated men, to serve God in the more responsible and influential 
positions both in Church and State. All the schools of the 
early days of New England were as truly religious in their aims 
as their churches, 
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In process of time, this common stock sent off two distinct 
branches. One of them has grown into our great public school 
system, which is now rapidly overspreading the continent; the 
primary design of which is to bring within the reach of the 
whole people such rudiments of knowledge as are needful to 
fit them for citizenship. This branch has fallen, for the most 
part, and is falling more and more, under the control of the 
several States. The reason is obvious enough. In order that 
instruction may be imparted to the whole people, it is needful 
that it should be free; and the State only, by its power of 
taxation, is able to sustain a system of gratuitous instruction 
adequate to the wants of a whole people. It is the judgment 
of the nation that the voluntary principle is inadequate to the 
task, and that therefore it must be done by the State or never 
done thoroughly and adequately. The majority of our people 
have therefore, from a conviction of necessity, consented to 
intrust this part of our system of education to the State. 

They have done so with the distinct understanding, that as 
in this country the Church is wholly distinct from the State, 
and has therefore nothing directly to do with the government, 
so, on the other hand, the State has nothing to do with religion. 
The tendency, therefore, is to exclude religion more and more 
from that part of our system of education which is under the 
control of the State. Our schools are not hostile to religion ; 
they do not make war on it; but they do not interfere with it. 
Secular learning only is provided for, and religion is left to the 
Church, the family, and the individual. We are not now ex- 
pressing any opinion for or against this arrangement. We are 
only stating facts and tendencies. The fact is undeniable, that 
we are rapidly tending toward a vast continental system of 
education for the instruction of the children of more than 
forty millions of people, in which there is likely to be no 
direct recognition of God and the Christian religion. 

The other branch of our system of education embraces those 
institutions devoted to the higher education, which are sustained 
by individual munificence, and are, free of State control, our 
Academies, Colleges, higher Female Seminaries, and for the 
most part our Professional Schools. In nearly all these institu- 
tions, except in the Schools of Law and Medicine, religion still 
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retains much the same place as in the days of our fathers; 
neither is there anywhere apparent a disposition to make them 
less religious than they are and ever have been. 

If in this condition of affairs the State were disposed to con- 
fine itself to the work of providing a rudimentary education 
for the whole people, and to leave the higher instruction to such 
institutions as the people might be disposed to found and 
sustain by their own voluntary liberality, the outlook of the 
future would not seem to most minds to afford any just ground 
of apprehension. It is not very easy for us to see why this 
might not be accepted as a satisfactory solution of the whole 
question. We are, perhaps, all convinced of the inadequacy of 
the voluntary principle to provide free instruction in the rudi- 
ments of learning to the children and youth of a great nation. 
This must be done, or our republic is a failure. It must be 
done by the State or not done at all. The State has a right to 
provide the conditions of its own safety and perpetuity. But 
in a free republic one of these is universal education, to the 
extent of qualifying the entire people for the duties of citizen- 
ship. Such an education it is the imperative duty of the State 
to provide. 

But by what right the State taxes all the property and 
industry of the country, to provide instruction in the higher 
departments of learning for the comparatively few who can 
ever avail themselves of it, why the sweating, toiling operative 
should contribute for the instruction of his neighbor's son at 
college, while he is utterly unable to secure a like privilege for 
his own son, has never been made out to our satisfaction. It 
seems to us improbable that it ever will be. 

In addition to this, many men who are by no means deficient 
either in intelligence or public spirit are beginning to think 
that taxation for gratuitous education has reached a point of 
unscrupulous extravagance in some portions of our country, 
which is exceedingly burdensome at present, and not a little 
alarming for the future. When we tax capital till from one- 
fourth to one-third of the interest it will command is absorbed 
by taxation, we must not be disappointed if capital flees from 
exactions so oppressive, and seeks for itself a more congenial 
home. 
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We do not hesitate to affirm that any extraordinary increase 
of taxation, without the existence of any great and sudden 
emergency to justify it, is one of the symptoms of a diseased 
body politic. It isa very prevalent symptom at the present 
time, and in nothing is it more apparent than in the reckless 
extravagance of our public expenditures for gratuitous educa- (ts »} ©*/*“ — 
tion. This evil must be arrested, or it will soon become a +#~¢~"@ hab 
burden on the business and capital of the country, too heavy to °“% ‘ wer ae 
be borne. This is a subject of great importance, and will soon ‘! oy ont 
eS demand from men who think more attention than they have 
hitherto given it 
But however desirable it may seem to any of us, for these 
reasons, that the State should confine its efforts in the cause of 
education to providing primary instruction for the whole people, 
leaving the higher education to be provided for by the volun- 
tary principle, it can hardly be exnected that, as things now are 
in large portions of our country, this will be accepted as a satis- 
factory solution of the question ” he opportunity of securing 
such an adjustment has, for the present at least, gone by. The 
time has been when it was not by any means impossible. 
When the Christian people of the country first began to found 
colleges in our great central valley, had they been as harmon- 
ious and united in their plans as they were divided and dis- 
tracted, as strong through union and concentration as they were 
weak through division and mutual rivalries; had they com- 
bined all their resources over this vast field upon a few institu- 
tions, instead of undertaking a number of such enterprises; so 
great that the wealth which is available for this cause is entirely 
inadequate to endow and sustain them, and the demand for the 
higher culture, whether present or prospective, insufficient to 
‘ supply them students in respectable numbers, and often in such 
proximity as to be inconvenient rivals,—those few institutions 
which were really needed might have been made so strong and 
so influential over the whole community, so respectable in their 
endowments and so satisfactory in the advantages offered, that 
the people would have desired no other provision for liberal 
culture; and the proposition to found the higher seminaries 
under State control, and support them by funds drawn. from 
the public treasury, would have found little favor. But the 
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great and obvious advantages which might have been derived 
from such a state of things have been utterly lost, for the pres- 
ent certainly, and perhaps forever, by the blunders and folly of 
those who have favored and insisted on that unreasonable and 
unthinking multiplication of colleges to which we have referred, 
and have thus rendered them nearly all weak, and, as compared 
with the high and noble aims for which they avowedly exist, 
pitiful and contemptible. Some of the men who have devoted 
their lives to this cause, have seen and deplored the evil from 
the beginning. ‘The directors of the Western College Society 
have always been aware of it, and, to the utmost of their power, 
resisted it, but often resisted in vain. Sectarian ambitions and 
jealousies have done much to aggravate and extend it, but even 
they are by no means exclusively responsible for it; such enter- 
prises have been undertaken and aided and encouraged blindly 
and unthinkingly—they are still so undertaken and so aided— 
without any due consideration of their relations to other insti- 
tutions previously existing, and with no conception at all of the 
vastness of the resources needful to their success, 

The consequence was inevitable, and now stands revealed 
before our eyes. The communities that have been watching 
the progress of these feeble and rival institutions have been dis- 
heartened and often disgusted, and have sought the interposi- 
tion of the State to provide for the higher education, not be- 
cause they desire State institutions,—they do not, but a good 
deal distrust them, and would greatly prefer such colleges as 
the voluntary principle has fostered in the older States ;—but 
because they want institutions adequately endowed and sus- 
tained. They have despaired of getting such from these rival 
enterprises which they see around them. This cause has done 
more to enlist the States in the founding and endowing of vast 
and expensive universities perhaps, than any other which can be 
named. It is the staple of the argument on which the advocates 
of all measures for extending and enlarging our system of pub- 
lic instruction in the direction of the higher education rely for 
popular impression. The colleges which the voluntary princi- 
ple has founded are represented asa failure, both present and 
prospective, and there is only too much in the sad facts of the 
case to give countenance to this representation. The religious 
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community may thank their own folly for this result. It is 
their fault that a public opinion has been extensively created, 
that the voluntary principle cannot be relied on to provide 
for the higher education, that the efforts of religious people are 
necessarily so enfeebled by their mutual rivalries and jealousies, 
that they cannot be trusted to take care of any great public 
interest, if the whole truth must be spoken (and why should it 
not be?), not even of religion itself. If things are to go on at 
this rate, the time is coming when people will accept a State 
religion to escape from religious anarchy; just as they have 
often accepted a military despotism to escape civil anarchy. 

A public opinion has thus been created in some of the great 
States of the interior, by the deplorable failure of the religious 
community to perform with wisdom and success the high and 
solemn function committed to it by Divine Providence, which 
is making haste to establish the higher seminaries under the 
control of the State; and it is probable the experiment must be 
made on a pretty extensive scale, and by the imposition of 
heavy additional burdens on an already overtaxed people. 

Let us not be understood as for one moment admitting, that 
the efforts of the religious people of the country to found col- 
leges in the great central valley is a failure. We neither assert 
nor admit anything of the sort. Several of the colleges so 
founded might be mentioned by name, that have achieved re- 
sults so great and beneficent, that were they from this time to 
be blotted out and cease to be, the good already done would 
richly compensate for all the money and labor bestowed upon 
them. And yet they neither are, nor are to be, blotted out ; 
they are the sound, well-laid foundations on which the Yales 
and the Princetons of the great interior of our country are to be 
built for coming generations. 

It is still, however, true that, in consequence of that unwise 
multiplication of colleges to which we have referred, they have 
encountered great and peculiar disadvantages, and have not 
only seemed to outside spectators to accomplish, but have actu- 
ally accomplished, very much less than, with a wiser economy 
of resources devoted to the case, they might have accomplished. 
Their progress has been slow and toilsome and difficult, while 
everything around them has grown with rapidity. The scanti- 
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ness of their resources has often doomed them to be seen strug- 
gling hard for the boon of continued existence, while thousands 
of intelligent men have been looking on them in sharp and 
damaging contrast with the colleges of the New England and 
middle States, or with those universities of recent growth 
whose roots draw ample nourishment from some State treasury. 
If we continue to divide our gifts upon a great number of rival 
colleges, we shall hope in vain that our colleges will be able to 
endur> such comparisons without damage ; and if our colleges 
are to retain their hold on the confidence and respect of the 
community, they must be able to abide such comparison, with- 
out shame or humiliation. To a great extent we have failed to 
provide colleges which are prepared to abide such a test. Itis 
therefore that an extensive reaction has taken place in favor of 
State universities, and not a few are making haste to found and 
endow them upon a scale of gigantic magnificence and costli- 
ness, assuming that the limitless resources of American taxation 
will pay for all. 

It is perhaps not improbable that many will be disposed to 
think that, under these discouraging circumstances, the effort 
to sustain colleges on the voluntary principle is hopeless, and 
should be abandoned, except in those portions of the country 
where they have long been established, and have grown into 
strength and maturity without the competition of State univer- 
sities. If this is our conclusion, our last error will be worse 
than the first. Great and unnecessary as are the difficulties 
with which our youhger colleges are contending, several of 
them have won a position, in spite of those difficulties, which 
will give them a most important influence on the course of 
liberal learning in all the future: they have fought a very hard 
battle, but they have not been conquered, and they cannot be. 
It is immensely important that these institutions should be 
strengthened and enlarged, and made fully adequate to the 
work they have in hand. 

Even if the care of liberal learning is to be largely trans- 
ferred from colleges to State universities, the presence and 
commanding influence of the college is of great value to the 
universities themselves. Few of our State universities have 
yet attained to any very satisfactory results; and those that 
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have succeeded have done so by constructing their system very 
much after the model of those colleges which were founded 
long ago on the voluntary principle. Michigan University, 
for example, would never have been what it is, if it had not 
derived its spirit and its life largely from Yale and Harvard. 
If any State universities are to attain to eminent success in 
the future, it is to be donein the same way. We cannot create 
in this country a new liberal education. Our system cannot be 
revolutionized. It may be—will be gradually changed, as it 
has been in the past, by growth and development. But it 
must still grow from the old roots. Each new branch must be 
an offshoot from the same trunk. It is therefore of great im- 
portance that, if State universities are to be founded, they 
should grow up under the influences of Colleges which are 
strong enough to exert a powerful influence on the commu- 
nity around them. The conservative influence of such col- 
leges tends powerfully to protect the State universities against 
their greatest danger—an attempt to found a great university 
upon some plan which has originated in the brain of a theorizer, 
instead of growing from the original germs of our national life. 

But this is not the only reason for persevering in our work 
of endowing colleges. The success of the State in providing 
satisfactorily for liberal learning is as yet much more a matter 
of experiment than a certainty. It is only too evident, from 
considerations already suggested, that any system of education 
controlled by the State cannot be pervaded by a religious spirit. 
The stream cannot rise higher than the fountain. The State as 
such is indifferent to religion; it takes no account of it. It 
must be expected that all systems and institutions which the 
State establishes and governs will be homogeneous with the 
State itself The same causes, then, which are driving religion 
more and more from our public school system, will equally 
drive it from our State universities. 

But can we afford to drive religion from all our seats of learn- 
ing? Are the religious influences of Yale and Amherst and 
Princeton and Oberlin really of no value to our youth in the 
process of obtaining a liberal education? The great body of 
the American people, especially of those who give their sons a 
liberal education, do not think so. If the day ever comes when 
VOL. XXXII. 81 
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they do think so, it will be an evil day to our republic. There 
are few American parents, even of those who are not very re- 
ligious in their own lives, who would not prefer to place a son 
at a college which derives its very life from such religious in- 
fluences, rather than at a university pervaded by indifferentism 
to religion. If then religious people will found such colleges, 
and make them strong in all those advantages and attractions 
which a college ought to afford, it is not difficult to predict, 
that the higher education will permanently remain in their 
bands. The people will be convinced and remain convinced, 
that the interests of liberal learning are safer in their hands 
than in the hands of the State. Nothing can permanently wrest 
this great interest from the hands of the religious people of the 
country, but their own negligence and inactivity, or what is 
still worse, their mutual rivalries and jealousies. 

There is still another reason why it is perhaps improbable 
that State universities will ever make satisfactory provision for 
liberal education in this country. No State university can 
prosper unless it has the ¢onfidence and hearty good will of the 
great body of the people; and it is far enough from being evi- 
dent, that any State can permanently so manage the affairs of a 
university as to fulfil this condition. One of our great religious 
factions, the Roman Catholic, is in open feud with our whole 
system of State education, and will be equally hostile to State 
universities. Some of the Protestant denominations are in- 
creasingly distrustful, and quite likely to assume a position of 
open hostility ; and their objections against State universities 
will be stronger than against the-elementary schools. 

Besides, a State university cannot let religion alone, for re- 
ligion cannot let it alone. The only hope thata university can 
enjoy general favor lies in conciliating the different denomina- 
tions by dividing up its chairs of instruction among them, as 
best it ean. But the hope of permanently allaying sectarian 
rivalries by any such expedient is delusive, The best that can 
ever be attained in this way is a condition of unstable equili- 
brium, which a breath of wind may at any time destroy. For 
a fullerexpression of our views of this point, than we have space 
for in this Article, we refer our readers to previous numbers of 
this Journal. 
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For these reasons we are quite as confident that the State 
cannot be trusted to provide for liberal learning, as some of our 
contemporaries are that it cannot be safely trusted to the volun- 
tary principle. We do not believe the people of this country 
will be willing, after having had time for a sober second thought, 
to entrust this great interest of our civilization to universities, 
so called, which yet are not universities, and which, while 
the State controls them cannot be,—universities which exclude, 
by a necessity of their constitution, from their whole course of 
instruction, that knowledge which is the beginning of wisdom— 
the knowledge of Godand his government. There is no greater 
misnomer than a university which can yet find no place in a!l 
its teaching for that great living theme of the human mind in 
all ages and lands—religion. To exclude that subject is to de- 
scend from the universal to the partial, and make the name 
university inapplicable to the work we are rearing. 

How then are we to avoid the errors which have hitherto so 
greatly hindered our work, and render it possible to secure more 
satisfactory results in the future? To this question we are forced 
to reply, that, in the existing condition of religious society 
among us, these errors are, to a considerable extent, unavoida- 
ble. It is well for us to be distinctly aware that there are evils 
growing out of the present divided condition of the Church 
which we cannot hope to see remedied. However unreasonably 
we may have multiplied incipient colleges, and however hopeless 
the condition of many of them may be, we cannot expect that 
any of them will be voluntarily abandoned. None of them will 
be willing to consent to die for the public good. The men who 
founded them believed that they were needed and would do 
good and are not likely to be convinced to the contrary. 

Neither can we hope to prevent the multiplication of such 
enterprises. A college is a thing so really_respectable and bene- 
ficent in its influence, that the public, or at least a portion of 
the public, will be easily made to believe that to found such 
an institution must of course be a laudable enterprise. People 
are easily convinced that if in a town of ten thousand people 
one college is a very good thing, two would of course be twice 
as good; just as they think that if one church to every one 
thousand souls is helpful to religion and morality, then one 
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church to every five hundred souls must be proportionally more 
helpful. We must therefore still expect that good men who 
know little of the greatness and difficulty of the undertaking 
will be filled with zeal at the thought of the good accomplished 
by founding Yale or Amherst or Oberlin, and will religiously 
resolve to do the same thing in the missionary field where their 
logt is cast; and when they find the resources of that field in- 
adequate even for a beginning, they will go East forhelp. Per- 
haps they will have no great difficulty in persuading a few men 
of established reputation to give to the undertaking the in- 
fluence of their names, in utter ignorance of its relations to the 
whole field, and to other institutions of kindred views on 
which large outlays have been already made, with which it is 
liable to come into competition ; and thus enable it to obtain 
from givers whose generosity is worthy of all praise, but whose 
neglect of thoughtful discrimination cannot be too much de- 
plored, such help as will place it in a position to divide between 
two feeble institutions, those resources which ought to have 
been concentrated on one strong one. We must expect to see 
such things done in the future, as they have been done in the 
past, and be obliged to deplore in vain this great waste of the 
resources of Christian learning. We must expect to see the 
spirit of sect keen-sighted to discern immediate sectarian in- 
terests and necessities, but blind to what the general good re- 
quires; and therefore ready to found colleges in the interest of 
sects, utterly regardless of what Christians of other denomina- 
tions are doing for what ought to be the .ommon cause. 

All these sorrowful things we have seen, and must expect to 
see them again. They are evils for which we can prescribe no 
immediate remedy. And yet we are not without hope. The 
dependence of our colleges for sufficient endowment is not up- 
on the small annual or occasional contributions of the masses. 
These may do important service in the infancy of an institution, 
but they cannot be a permanent reliance. To endow colleges, 
and to provide them with those permanent edifices which, while 
they afford convenient rooms for all the uses of the institution, 
give it also dignity and importance in the eye of the public, 
and for providing adequate libraries, cabinets, and other useful 
instruments of instruction, colleges must depend on the munifi- 
cent gifts of the wealthy. 
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The men who dispense this munificence are little exposed to 
the influences which have so unreasonably multiplied colleges. 
They will prefer either adequately to endow an institution and 
make ita monument to their own memory, or else to bestow 
their liberality on institutions which are sure to obtain such 
benefactions from others as will, in additien to their own, make 
them respectable and influential. Such donations will not 
therefore be scattered indiscriminately among all the colleges 
that have acquired a “local habitation and a name,” but will 
for the most part be concentrated upon those that are likely to 
live and be strong and influential. That law of life that, “To 
every one that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath,” seems a little 
hard when we are struggling with difficulties too great to be 
overcome; but, in its application to our colleges, it is benefi- 
cent and necessary. The thing that is desirable is, not an 
equitable division among all the colleges we have, but a con- 
centration on such as we need and can adequately sustain. 

In this quarter, however, there lies a great danger which we 
must not fail to point out. Let us not suppose for a moment 
that the States in the interior are going permanently to rely on 
the colleges of the Atlantic States for the higher culture. A 
few of our young men may seek an education in those colleges. 
But they are too distant, and united to us by too few and feeble 
influences, to do much for us in the way of education. The 
States that border on the lakes, and on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, cannot be reached and educated by lines of railway 
and telegraph from one thousand to fifteen hundred miles in 
length. A State with three millions of present population and 
a prospect of an indefinite increase will have institutions of its 
own for the higher education ; and if the voluntary principle 
does not or cannot provide them, the State will and must. 

The danger to which we allude is that the colleges in these 
States are so feeble and so much in competition with each other, 
that none of them will attract the attention and receive the 
donations of the wealthy ; and that therefore all wili be alike in- 
significant and powerless, and that thus the higher culture will 
pass away from them and fall into far less trustworthy hands. 
This danger is real and great. We cannot forbear earnestly to 
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invite the attention of men of wealth, wherever residing, to this 
aspect of the subject. We entreat them to consider the pro- 
priety and necessity of putting an end to this all too equal com- 
petition among many colleges, by bestowing, upon a few, such 
ample endowments as will render them fully adequate to the 
work providentially assigned them to do. There is no other hope 
of retaining the care of liberal learning in the Mississippi valley 
in the hands of religious men and institutions which they con- 
trol. Let men who have such gifts at their disposal make their 
own choice, being careful to select those which in their judg- 
ment are most promising of lasting influence and efficiency, and, 
however our favorite enterprizes may fare, we promise them 
our lasting gratitude. 

It should also be said that there are institutions which have 
been raised up by lives of Christian toil and struggle amid diffi- 
culties such as we have alluded to, and have attained to such 
positions, that they can be made strong and influential without 
any such enormous outlay as would be necessary to found 
an entirely new institution. The resources which they have 
accumulated, though inadequate, are highly important. They 
have been trained, too, in the school of hard experience, amid 
the very difficulties that have yet to be overcome. They know 
perfectly what they want, and how to make the best use of the 
resources placed at their disposal. One hundred thousand be- 
stowed on one of these colleges will do more for the cause than 
a million drawn by a university from some State treasury. 

No intelligent man can attentively consider this subject in all 
its relations, without being solemnly impressed with a sense of 
its importance. The fitting destiny of the American Republic 
cannot be attained by a merely physical and material civiliza- 
tion. No people have ever had an equal need of a high intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual culture. If this nation is to be 
worthy of the principles it has proclaimed, and the position it 
occupies among the nations of the earth ; if it is even to retain 
and perpetuate the privileges and blessings we are now enjoy- 
ing, it must cultivate the highest manhood. For cultivating 
such manhood no instrumentality has yet been devised which 
can take the place of our colleges ; and nowhere is their influ- 
ence more needed than amid the exhaustless material resources. 
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and the multitudinous populations of our great central valley— 
a valley which in the year 2000 will contain a population per- 
haps not inferior to that of the great central valley of China. 
Ifanywhere on earth there is need of the most potent instru- 
mentalities for promoting the highest moral and spiritual cul- 
ture of which man is capable under the influence of the gospel, 
itis here. It is here too that there is greatest danger that these 
instrumentalities will pass into neglect and disuse. The bare 
suggestion of such a danger has in it much that is alarming. 
But there is no occasion for despondency. This rage for a 
civilization wholly material will not last forever. The God of 
this world will not have things all his own way after all,—God 
has never yet deserted this nation in the times of its necessity. 
In relation to the subject discussed in this Article, this is one of | 
those times ; and there are not wanting indications that the day 


of deliverance may be near at hand. , 
Ste BOl Paty 
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Articte IV.—HERBERT SPENCER’S PRINCIPLES OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Principles of Psychology. By HERBERT SPENCER. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 2 vols. 


THs work was first published in 1855. It has since been 
revised and greatly extended, and now appears as the psycho- 
logical part of Mr. Spencer’s philosophical series. Before pro- 
ceeding to its direct examination, however, we wish to make 
some preliminary remarks about the Spencerian doctrine of 
evolution. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that some forms of the 
doctrine of evolution are perfectly compatible with Theism. 
The Theist of the last century conceived of creation as the 
work of a moment. The Creator spake, and it was done; He 
commanded, and it stood fast. In the twinkling of an eye, as 
the lightning flashes out of the dark night, so the worlds were 
“won from the void and formless infinite,” and each one started 
on its way, perfect after its kind. But it is claimed that the 
long times of natural history and geology, and the gradual 
introduction of higher forms which these sciences seem to 
teach, have thrown doubt upon this conception. It is said that 
the law which holds for all present development is true of crea- 
tion also: first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear. It was while darkness yet hung over the face of 
the deep that the Spirit of God brooded over nature, to bring 
forth the living from the lifeless. It was while yet the earth 
was without form and void that the Divine Sower went forth 
to sow. There, upon that waste theater of mist, were sown the 
seeds of life and mind. They were freighted with the desti- 
nies of individuals, and species, and races, for all the ages to 
come. In them was involved all that has since been evolved. 
They made for themselves form, and laid under contribution 
all the forces of nature, until earth, and air, and sea, swarmed 
with the most varied and complex existence. Such a doctrine 
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of evolution might be worthily, held, and, indeed, it has many 
elements of peculiar sublimity and grandeur. 

But there is another form of the evolution theory. The 
thorough-going evolutionist, availing himself of the doctrine of 
the unity of the forces, paces with firm step through the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, and then brings all things home 
to the parentage of matter and force. He drives back beyond 
all life, beyond all form, beyond even the present material ele- 
ments, back to the raw beginnings of matter and force. At 
that distant point there are no such myths as life and mind; 
these are unimaginable ages down the future. There is noth- 
ing but little lumps of good, hard matter. These are the foun- 
tain head of existence, and need but to be left alone long 
enough to transform chaos into creation. This is what pur- 
ports to be the scientific book of Genesis. This is evolution as 
it is held by the “New School” of philosophy, of which Mr. 
Spencer is one of the chief apostles. 

It may be well just here to state the true nature of the prob- 
lem which the New Philosophy attempts to solve. It often 
happens that a few vague and general analogies are allowed to 
blind the reason to the infinite complexity of the problem, and 
it may even be questioned whether many of the evolutionists 
themselves properly appreciate the task they have to perform. 
Their proposition in plain words is this: al] things have come 
by a rigid mechanical sequence from the condensation of that 
primeval mist. Not merely the forms of matter, but life, and 
mind, and their various manifestations, have all been evolved 
by necessary physical causation. Men think that thought and 
motion have nothing in common with the buzzing of atoms, 
but, in truth, these little lumps need only to be properly com- 
bined to become self-conscious, and think, and feel, and hope, 
and aspire. If there had been a spectator who could have 
detected the position of the forces in that nebulous mass, he 
could by the parallelogram of forces have reasoned down 
through orbital rings to solid globes, to continents and seas, to 
the lowest forms of life, to man, to Homer and the Iliad, to 
Newton and the Principia, to Milton and the Paradise Lost, to 
Shakespeare and his plays. By simple deductive reasoning, as 
the engineer traces beforehand the track of a ball, so that spec- 
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tator could have foreseen all our art, our science, our civiliza- 
tion, and could have prophesied all that is yet to come. He 
could have foretold all the folly, and suffering, and sin of men. 
There is not a mote that trembles in the sunbeam, nor a leaf 
that is driven in the wind, whose existence, and whose exact 
position, he could not have foretold. The problem would have 
been a complex one, to be sure, but it would have been a 
purely mechanical one. There is not a thought that ever has 
toiled or that ever shall toil in a human brain, there is not an 
ache that has ever wrung a human heart, that was not poten- 
tially there. Our longings for knowledge were there; and 
when we inquire after the origin of things, our thoughts but 
return to their early home. Mr. Spencer, and his philosophy, 
and the criticisms upon it, were there. Whatever we can con- 
ceive that is complex, or accidental, or free, was there. Those 
dancing atoms whirled and whirled until they became self-con- 
scious, and thought, and reflected, and wrote their own autobi- 
ography in the philosophy of Mr. Spencer. We are not mis- 
repres-nting the theory. Prof. Tyndall says of it: “Strip it 
naked und you stand face to face with the notion that not only 
the more ignoble forms of animalcular or animal life, not alone 
the nobler forms of the horse and the lion, not alone the exquis- 
ite and wonderful mechanism of the human body, but that the 
human mind itself—emotion, intellect, will, and all their phe- 
nomena—were once latent in a fiery cloud.” (Frag. Science, 
p. 159.) In this evolution there has been no guiding mind. 
Mr. Spencer demands no purpose, but only a power. The aim 
of his philosophy is to show that the hypothesis of an intelli- 
gent Creator is needless. He is impatient of the doctrine 
which makes creation the work of wisdom, and calls it the 
“carpenter theory.” If we consider the function of reproduc- 
tion, it would seem that here is overwhelming evidence of a 
purpose to preserve the species; but we are not allowed to 
think so on pain of being charged with “fetishism.” If we 
think of the eye or ear as it forms in the womb, it would seem 
the power at work must understand the laws of optics and 
acoustics, to form these organs in such exact and complex 
accordance with them. It would seem, too, that these organs, 
thus forming before they are needed, indicate a knowledge of 
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future needs, and a purpose of supplying them; but this belief, 
too, lies under the ban of fetishism. The eyes are used to see 
with, but they were not made for that purpose. The ears hear, 
but they were not designed for hearing. The organs of repro- 
duction serve to perpetuate the species, but they were not made 
for this end. Everything, no matter how complex in its adap- 
tations, exhibits the working of a power; nothing represents 
the fulfillment of a purpose. “The transformation of an indef- 
inite incoherent homogeneity into a definite coherent heteroge- 
neity, which goes on everywhere until it brings about a reverse 
transformation, is consequent upon certain simple laws of force.” 
(First Prin., p. 495.) Suchis the theory. To many it will seem 
to break down from pure excess of absurdity. We pretend not 
to decide; but we insist that every one who is fond of talking 
magniloquently about evolution, should know precisely what 
he has to prove. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, Mr. Spencer denies that his sys- 
tem is atheistic. The ground of the denial is this; he believes 
in an unknowable. But upon inquiry this unknowable proves 
to be merely the substance which underlies phenomena. It has 
neither sense nor intelligence nor will. To attribute these to 
it is a species of fetishism. Yet Mr. Spencer thinks that he 
saves his system from atheism by calling this thing God. We 
will not quarrel about names. That which we know as matter 
is declared to be the cause of all things. This matter, working 
according to mechanical laws, without intelligence or purpose, 
has transformed chaos into creation. This is the doctrine, and 
this is essential atheism. 

Mr. Spencer further denies that his system is materialistic. 
The New Philosophy plumes itself upon rising above the con- 
test between spiritualist and materialist, and pronounces the 
question to be a strife of words. The claim is the emptiest 
pretense. ‘That no idea or feeling arises save asa result of 
some physical force expended in producing it, is fast becoming 
a common place of science ; and whoever duly weighs the evi- 
dence will see that nothing but an overwhelming bias in favor 
of a preconceived theory can explain its non-acceptance.” 
(First Prin., p. 280.) That mental force is but transformed phy- 
sical force, is the primary assumption. The mind itself is 
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defined as a “series of states of consciousness,” and a state of 
consciousness is declared to be but a transformed nerve-current. 
Now note the result. Without a nervous system there can be 
no nerve-currents, and without nerve-currents there can be no 
states of consciousness, and without states of consciousness there 
can be no mind. The mind comes into existence with the 
organism, and both perish together. During its existence it is 
absolutely determined by external conditions, for Mr. Spencer 
denies in the most explicit terms that the soul can be free, on 
the ground that, if it is, the fact would be destructive to his 
theory. Now it is rather instructive after such teaching as this 
to be told that “ the explanations here given are no more ma- 
terialistic than they are spiritualistic” (F. P., p. 502); and the 
reason why is, ‘‘ We can think of matter only in terms of mind.” 
But since matter is not affected by our thoughts, and since mat- 
ter and force have produced mind, we fail to see how this re- 
mark helps him. It is evident, however, from the frequency 
and earnestness with which Mr. Spencer makes such statements, 
that he really thinks that they save his system from materialism. 
Yet if a system which makes the soul a product of organized 
matter, which must of course perish with the organism, is not 
materialistic, it would be hard to say what materialism is. In- 
deed, this is the doctrine which many of the leaders of the New 
Philosophy openly avow, whether from keener logical percep- 
tion, or from greater candor, we do not decide. 

One more general criticism must be offered before proceed- 
ing to the volumes in hand. Every system of evolution which 
is not guided by intelligence, is merely a new edition of the 
time-honored theory of chance. There seems to be a very gen- 
eral impression among reasoners on this subject that besides in- 
telligence and chance a third something may be found to which 
the universe may be referred. This third something is law. 
The modern atheist would be ashamed to talk of chance in the 
fashion of the earlier sceptics. On the contrary, he repudiates 
their views with indignation, and talks of law as God. This, 
however, is but a new name for the old idol; it does, indeed, 
serve to give an aspect of freshness to the threadbare arguments 
of his sect, but it in no wise alters the underlying philosophy. 
To say that all things have been evolved by law, while denying 
that anything has been done for a purpose, has, to be sure, a 
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more respectable appearance than the old assertion that all 
things have happened to beas they are ; but the two statements 
differ only in appearance. For since to-day is everywhere de- 
termined by yesterday, we find that all days were determined 
by that first day. Now before this philosophy can assume to 
be an explanation at all, it must account for that first day. 
The answer would probably be that that day needs no expla- 
nation. Simple, homogeneous matter bears no marks of origi- 
nation, and may be eternal. Nowif all things can be traced 
back to this, a sufficient account has been given; and we need 
go no further. The force of this answer lies in the assumption 
that there is no organization where we cannot trace it. But 
Prof. Tyndall says: “It cannot be too distinctly borne in 
mind that between the microscopic limit and the true molecu- 
lar limit there is room for infinite permutations and combina- 
tions. It is in this region that the poles of the atoms are 
arranged, that tendency is given to their powers, so that when 
these poles and powers have free action, and proper stimulus 
in a suitable environment, they determine first the germ and 
afterward the complete organism. The first marshalling of the 
atoms, on which all subsequent action depends, baffles a keener 
power than that of the microscope. Throvgh pure excess of 
complexity, and long before observation can have any voice in 
the matter, the most highly-trained intellect, the most refined 
and disciplined imagination, retires in bewilderment from the 
contemplation of the problem. We are struck dumb by an 
astonishment which no microscope can relieve, doubting not 
only the power of our instrument, but even whether we ourselves 
possess the intellectual elements which will enable us to grapple 
with the ultimate structural energies of nature.” (Frag. Science, 
p. 158.) Prof. Tyndall here calls attention to a fact which bi- 
ologists and physiologists constantly overlook—the almost infi- 
nite complexity of what the microscope sees as simple. Noth- 
ing is more common than to hear physiologists, Mr. Spencer 
among the rest, speaking of germs as perfectly homogeneous 
because the microscope detects no trace of organization, and 
indeed their reasoning derives much of its plausibility from 
this utterly false assumption. If the complex animal can be 
developed from the homogeneous germ, it is not incredible 
that the complexity of creation should be derived from the 
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homogeneous nebula. But if what Prof. Tyndall has told 
us is true, we see that the homogeneity of the nebula was 
only in seeming. Below the limits of everything but mental 
vision, there were structural energies of such complexity that 
we must question whether we have the mental elements which 
will enable us to grapple with them. It was in that realm, in- 
accessible to every thing but mind, that the wonders of creation 
were wrought out. Again we ask, who determined that first 
day? The simplicity on which the atheist relied has goue. 
Here is the most complex play of hidden forces. What determines 
their action? Who gave the atoms their primal impulse? 
Who so determined their tendencies that all the wonders of life 
should follow? Who guided these structural energies so that 
they hit upon the laws of sound and light? Who so controlled 
them that they should learn how to foresee the future, and pro- 
vide for time to come? We must remember that, if this evolu- 
tion doctrine be true, every thing which exists now existed in its 
causes then. That nebulous time manifested no less intelligence 
and purpose than the present does. The only difference is that 
what was implicit then has become explicit now. But the causes 
were then in exact and complex adjustment, which should 
give birth to to-day. These are the fundamental assumptions of 
the theory itself. No matter how far back we go; if we assume 
that that nebula was the ruin of an earlier system, which had 
in turn been born from an antecedent nebula, still, at the earliest 
time, we find the exact and complex adjustment of powers and 
tendencies which needs only time to evolve all that is. But 
what produced that first adjustment? Nothing is explained 
until that is accounted for. There is no @ priori necessity for 
such an adjustment ; there is rather the strongest improbability 
against it. Hither that first balancing of powers and tendencies 
and interactions was the work of wisdom, or it was the work 
of chance ; and in that case all that has sprung from it was the 
work of chance also. Mr. Spencer denies that intelligence has 
had anything to do with evolution ; it follows, then, in spite of 
all the empty vaporing about law, that chance is the architect 
of the universe. Evolution under the guidance of wisdom is a 
sublime doctrine ; but evolution without such guidance is the 
old doctrine of chance over again. We have little sympathy 
with this mechanical way of looking at creation, and our faith 
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in the atomic theory is very slight; but even reasoning upon 
that doctrine, there is no middle ground between chance and 
intelligence. When we get to the naked form of Mr. Spencer's 
teaching it is simply this: a cloud of atoms, if shaken together 
long enough, will hit upon living forms; will provide eyes and 
ears, and adapt them to light and sound; will furnish all the 
internal organs, and balance their several functions; will be- 
come self-conscious, and capable of thought and emotion. The 
New Philosophy is not so new after all, for, except in termin- 
ology, this is the exact doctrine which Lucretius and Democri- 
tus taught two thousand years ago. The only thing which 
gives the new heresy greater plausibility than the old, is the 
greater extension of the universe in time. Who knows what 
might happen in eternity? To be sure, we do not find the 
atoms playing any such tricks to-day, but time works wonders ; 
and who can say what might not have happened back there in 
the dark? And so the evolutionist becomes confused and 
giddy from the long times with which he deals, and speaks of 
“limitless ages” and “ untold millions of years” as if time could 
certainly correlate with intelligence. Because the work of in- 
telligence is not stolen outright but by piecemeal, and because 
the robbery has been scattered over ages, the theft has been 
allowed to escape notice. It is the error of the old mythology 
over again. The evolutionist gets the world upon the back of 
the tortoise, and then, either he forgets to supply any footing 
for the tortoise, or else his faith becomes sufficiently robust to 
venture to stand alone. Let it never be forgotten that the prob- 
lem of atheism is now, as it always has been, a contest of chance 
against intelligence. 

We have lingered thus long upon the threshold of our dis- 
cussion in order to show the true nature of the Spencerian doc- 
trine of evolution. Whatever Mr. Spencer’s own views may be, 
the doctrine of his books is fatalism, materialism, atheism. 
We do not use these words as terms of opprobrium at all, but 
as exactly descriptive of the system. It has occurred to us, 
too, as Mr. Spencer is often lauded as a great apostle of progress, 
it would be well to know precisely the kind of progress of 
which he is an apostle. He knows no personal God and no 
immortal soul. There is no love or sympathy in the heavens 
above and there is no life to come. 
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However, it is not for the critic to get frightened at results, 
but to ask for the credentials of the doctrine. It does not fol- 
low that this theory is false because it is materialistic or athe. 
istic. Ifthe reasoning is just, and the assumptions are well 
founded ; then, let the doctrine be accepted with all its dread- 
ful consequences. But if the reasoning be contradictory, and 
the assumptions false and absurd ; then, let the doctrine perish. 
This is the question we have now to consider. 

It is obvious that this theory will find its greatest difficulties 
in accounting for the evolution of mind. For, not to mention 
the difficulty of bringing sensation and thought out of the 
clashing of inert atoms, before this doctrine can be proved, the 
validity of logical laws, and the trustworthiness of all our men- 
tal processes, must be established. Otherwise the results 
reached by reasoning will be untrustworthy; and all science 
and evolution must disappear together. We expect to find 
upon a psychological examination that the metaphysical data 
of all reasoning transcend the teaching of experience. In that 
case the evolutionist can take his choice; either he can admit 
their validity, which will prove fatal to his system, since it will 
put mind outside of his theory; or he can deny their validity, 
which will be to commit intellectual suicide. In examining 
the testimony, let us bear in mind the points which must be 
proved: Ist, that the physical forces and sensation correlate ; 
2d, that thought is only transformed sensation ; 3d, that the in- 
tuitions of reason, while valid for all space and time, are the 
product of experience ; and 4th, that the soul has no self-deter- 
mining power. If any of these points cannot be made out, the 
theory breaks down hopelessly in its application to mind. 

In applying his theory to the explanation of mental evolu- 
tion, Mr. Spencer finds a philosophy ready-made to his hand. 
The experience philosophy has sought for ages to prove that 
all that is in the mind has been derived from sensation. Be- 
ginning with sensations, it aims to show, by combining these, 
how all the laws of thinking and all our apparently simple 
beliefs have been generated. The law of causation, the princi- 
ples of formal logic, the reality of an external world, and the 
moral postulates of conscience, are only elaborated and refined 
sensations. The astronomer who accepts the nebular theory 
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seeks to show how the original mist must condense and build 
up solid globes with continents and seas. So the experience- 
philosophy seeks to show how sensations condense and differ- 
entiate and integrate until the solid framework of mind is built 
up. There is, indeed, much in the mind at present that seems 
independent of experience, as the belief in logical axioms, or 
in causation; and these beliefs ever put on airs and repudiate 
their parentage, and, worst of all, assume to lord it over experi- 
ence itself. Such filial impiety deserves severe rebuke; and 
the experieace-philosopher proceeds to reduce these pretend- 
ers to becoming humility by showing them the baseness of 
their birth, The fragrance and beauty of a flower are but 
transformations of the mould at its root; so all that seems 
independent or noble in the mind is but transformed pains and 
pleasures. The mind has no powers of its own, but gains them 
from without, and its laws are al] enacted for it by experience. 
Whatever seems independent of this source is an imposter, 
whose claims must be met with becoming scorn. This philos- 
ophy is adopted by Mr. Spencer without any important modifi- 
cations as illustrating the doctrine of evolution. By means of 
the correlation of the forces, he hooks the beginnings of mind 
to the physical world, and the experience-philosophy explains 
mental evolution. In the hands of all its defenders this philos- 
ophy has always taken an insane delight in knocking out its 
own brains; and as habit strengthens with age, we expect to 
find it performing this interesting feat with unusual gusto 
under the direction of Mr. Spencer. 

All knowledge is subjective and begins in the mind itself. 
All that we know is known in consciousness, and whatever 
cannot report itself there, must remain forever unknown. All 
that is known of the world without us is known only through 
modifications of consciousness; and all that we know of the 
mental operations of others, is known only by assimilating 
them to our own. For this reason we must dissent from the 
assumption which underlies Mr. Spencer's work, that mind can 
be understood only by observing its evolution in the lower 
forms of life. On the contrary, biological and physiological 
studies can of themselves throw no light whatever upon the 
nature or the evolution of mind. Even if we should grant to 
VOL, XXXII. 32 
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the mind perfect perceptive powers, so that it could trace the 
most secret workings of nature's molecular machinery, it could 
see nothing in the inorganic world, or in the brain itself, but 
molecular motion; it could not see thought or sensation. How 
do we know that the motions of animals are not automatic? 
how do we know that they have any psychological meaning at 
all? It is only as we infer that like motions mean the same in 
them as in us; it is only as we know our own mind, that we 
can take the first step toward a knowledge of mind in the lower 
orders. Now since this is so, since human psychology must 
precede all other, and since the psychology of the polyps is, to 
say the least, a matter of pure conjecture, we submit that it is 
not wise to give such inquiries any very great weight. Yet 
Mr. Spencer argues and argues for hundreds of pages upon a 
psychology which is pure conjecture, to disprove the only psy- 
chology which we can directly know. 

But if all knowledge begins at home, it becomes a matter of 
first importance to know the true nature of the cognitive act. 
If, then, we look closely at this, we shall see that in every act 
of perception there is always given two things, the mind per- 
ceiving, and the object perceived. Every perceptive act con- 
tains these two elements, and, we believe, contains them in 
exact equipoise. The mind gives itself as looking forth upon 
a scene which is not itself. This fact of a division is admitted 
by every one; but some philosophers have denied its trust- 
worthiness. To be sure, the mind does distinguish itself from 
the scene; but this distinction represents no reality in the 
nature of things. The so-called object is but a representation 
which the mind makes to itself through the operation of its 
own laws. We believe that an examination would show that 
this primary distinction cannot be argued away ; but if either 
member of the antithesis is to be destroyed, which shall it be? 
The subjective element is given beyond the possibility of ques- 
tion. Self as perceiving is the most fundamental datum of 
consciousness. The object can be reached only by accepting 
the testimony of the subject. Deny that testimony, and the 
universe disappears in a bottomless pit of nihilism. If either 
member is given up it must be the objective; and the result 
must be absolute idealism. We insist upon it; the subjective 
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element must stand to make any science possible. The only 
alternative is to admit the distinction, or deny the object ; and 
either would be fatal to Mr. Spencer’s theory. 

Indeed, Mr. Spencer himself insists upon this distinction, 
and calls it one which transcends consciousness by underlying 
it. He says: “ Where the two modes of Being which we dis- v 
tinguish as Subject and Object have been severally reduced to 
their lowest terms, any further comprehension must be an 
assimilation of these lowest terms to one another, and, as we 
have already seen, this is negatived by the very distinction of 
Subject and Object, which is itself consciousness of a difference 
transcending all other differences. So far from helping us to. 
think of them as of one kind, analysis serves but to render 
more manifest the impossibility of finding for them a common: 
concept—a thought under which they can be united.” (Vol..i, 
p. 157.) “That a unit of feeling has nothing in common with 
a unit of motion, becomes more than ever manifest when we 
bring the two into juxtaposition” (p. 158). Again he says: 
“Nevertheless it may be as well to say here, once for all, that 
if we were compelled to choose between the alternatives of 
translating mental phenomena into physical phenomena, or of 
translating physical phenomena into mental phenomena, the 
latter alternative would seem the more acceptable of the:two” 
(p. 162). If we had not been aware beforehand of Mr. 
Spencer’s unbounded, almost supernatural, appetite for self- 
contradiction, we should have supposed on reading these pas- 
sages that he intended to take his own advice, and “rest 
content with that duality of them which our constitution neces- 
sitates.” But to do this would be fatal to his theory ; and that 
is too much to ask of any one. Accordingly, though “a unit 
of feeling has nothing in common with a unit of motion ;” and 
though “analysis but serves to render more manifest the impos- 
sibility of finding for them a common concept;” and though 
“the antithesis of Subject and Object is never to be transcended 
while consciousness lasts ;” Mr. Spencer, nevertheless, assures 
us that “it is one and the same Ultimate Reality which is 
manifested to us subjectively and objectively.” (Vol. i, p. 627.) 
It does not occur to Mr. Spencer to give any proof of this ; 
and, indeed, proof is not to be expected, for this Ultimate 
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Reality is the Unknowable whose operations, of course, tran- 
seend criticism. Logic has no place in that realm, assertion 
alone can enter. 

But Mr. Spencer inadvertently gives us a much more con- 
crete statement as to the way in which subject and object are 
united. He says: “ For just in the same way the object is the 
unknown permanent nerus which is never itself a phenome- 
non, but is that which holds phenomena together; so is the 
subject the unknown permanent nexus which is never itself a 
state of consciousness, but which holds the states of conscious- 
ness together. (Vol. ii, p. 484.) This is the definition of the 
subject, and then, though it is “ unknown,” he proceeds to tell 
us what this nexus is. ‘‘For as shown in the earlier part of 
this work, an idea is the psychical side of what on its physical 
side is an involved set of molecular changes propagated through 
an involved set of nervous plexuses. That which makes possi- 
ble the idea is the pre-existence of these plexuses so organized 
that a wave of molecular motion diffused through them will 
produce, as its psychical correlative, the components of the 
conception in due order and degree. This idea lasts while the 
waves of molecular motion last—ceasing when they cease; but 
that which remains is the set of plexuses. These constitute 
the potentiality of the idea, and make possible future ideas 
like it. Each such set of plexuses perpetually modified in 
detail by perpetual new actions, capable of entering into count- 
less combinations, and capable of having its several parts vari- 
ously excited just as the external object presents its combined 
attributes in various ways, is thus the permanent internal nexus 
for ideas answering to the permanent external nexus for phe- 
nomena.” (Vol. ii, p. 484.) 

Thus the great distinction of subject and object vanishes, 
and self is resolved into the organism. The distinction van- 
ishes, though Mr. Spencer declares it cannot be interpreted 
away. The assimilation is made, though he says that analysis 
but serves to make manifest its impossibility. Units of feeling 
are resolved into units of motion, though they have nothing in 
common. Mr. Spencer insists that the criterion of truth is the 
impossibility of conceiving the opposite; and argues this at 
great length against the Sceptics and Idealists. It would seem 
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then that a distinction which is insisted upon as the most funda- 
mental in our mental operations, ought to be accepted as real. 
But this would put mind outside of the physical chain, and, 
accordingly, Mr. Spencer, in the teeth of all logic, denies the 
distinction. When it suits his purpose he admits the testi- 
mony of the mind; when it does not, he proceeds to worry 
and bully and give it the lie. All that the mind says about an 
external world is true; all that it says about itself is false. 
This is Mr. Spencer’s position. 

To this argument Mr. Spencer would probably reply that the 
idea of subject and object is of comparatively recent origin, 
and, instead of being simple, is consolidated from millions of 
experiences which stretch back through unknown ages. There 
was a time in the history of mental evolution when this dis- 
tinction was unknown. It makes no matter that this time was 
in infancy—a period of which nothing is known, or during the 
development of the lower orders—which is a subject of pure 
conjecture ; Mr. Spencer says that this distinction is of recent 
birth. These ideas, then, are not elementary, but are highly 
complex ; and nothing can be built upon them. Admitting 
the fact, Mr. Spencer’s argument is not helped. Indeed the 
constant assumption of the experience-philosophers that every- 
thing must be measured in its beginnings, is an enormous fal- 
lacy, a gross logical imposition. When we refer to the laws of 
thought as valid for all space and time, and to the law of con- 
science as eternally true, they aim to throw discredit upon them 
by showing from what they have been built up. Do you see 
that cringing cur? that is the dawn of the moral sentiment. 
Do you see that jelly contract when touched? that is the raw 
material of mind. But, gentlemen, what do you mean? You 
who talk of development, tell us whether we are developing 
faculty, knowledge, power; or whether we are developing illu- 
sion, delusion, and baseless dreams. If the former supposition 
be true, then these faculties as we have them, not as they 
appeared in some early cell, or even as they manifest them- 
selves in infancy, but as they are to-day, here in their highest 
form, in their latest utterances, are the most trustworthy. If 
we are indeed developing, we need not inquire as to the beliefs 
of the first polyp to reach the truth ; but the last utterances of 
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our faculties as they have disengaged themselves from mental 
chaos must be accepted as of highest authority. But if the 
latter supposition, that we are only growing into illusion, be 
true, then we must seek truth in the minds of the pre-human 
apes, or rather in what the first polyp or pulp believed. In 
that case we can put away all our knowledge, all our science, 
and the great doctrine of evolution along with it. The experi- 
ence-philosophy cannot escape this alternative. The positive 
deliverances of our mature consciousness must be accepted as 
they stand or all truth must be declared impossible. We can- 
not, then, allow Mr. Spencer to throw discredit on this distine- 
tion of subject and object on the ground of its recent birth. 
What, then, will he do with it? He can admit it, which would 
be realism; he can deny the object, which would be idealism ; 
he can deny the subject, which must result in nihilism. But 
any of these alternatives would prove fatal to his system. 
Unless mental force is transformed physical force, the doc- 
trine fails again. Mr. Spencer assumes this to be true; that 
nerve-currents and ideas are opposite sides of the same fact, is 
the postulate of the entire work. When we look for the proof 
it amounts to this: nervous states affect mental states and con- 
versely ; therefore they are one. This is the sum of all his 
utterances on this subject. Now the fact alleged is undoubted, 
and has been admitted by all realists since the world began. 
It is no new revelation that sickness has a depressing effect 
upon the mind, that the various physical stimuli affect mental 
activity, that powerful emotions exalt the functions of the 
organism, or that a mind diseased can drag the body into ruin 
along with itself. But while psychologists have admitted this 
relation, they have claimed that there are insuperable obstacles 
to assuming a correlation or identity. This which is the real 
point in dispute, is coolly assumed without mention. Now, 
surely, to slur over a question which his system is bound to 
answer upon pain of repudiation, is strategy of a very high order. 
We may not admit the conclusion, but we are compelled to 
admire the generalship. Mr. Spencer, however, recognizes a 
difficulty at this point, and says: ‘“ How this metamorphosis 
takes place—how a force existing as motion, heat, or light can 
become a mode of consciousness—how it is possible for aerial 
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vibrations to generate the sensation we call sound, or for the 
force liberated by chemical changes in the brain to give rise to 
emotion—these are mysteries which it is impossible to fathom. 
But they are not profounder mysteries than the transformation 
of the physical forces into each other.” (F. P., p. 280.) Mr. 
Spencer is mistaken. Ifthe received doctrine concerning the 
physical forces be true, there is no mystery at all in the change 
of one into another. For we are told that these forces are 
motions; heat, magnetism, light, all are modes of motion. 
The transformation of the physical forces, then, is simply a 
change of one kind of motion into another, which is not so rare 
a thing; and if, as seems very probable, the diiference between 
these motions is only the difference of faster and slower, the 
problem becomes simpler still. Now with all deference to Mr. 
Spencer’s dictum, we must say that the change of one kind of 
motion into another is one thing; but to change motion into 
thought which is not motion, and which cannot by any effort 
be thought of as motion, is quite another. 

Granting that the spiritualist doctrine is true, the inter-depen- 
dence of soul and body upon which the materialist bases his 
arguments, is precisely what we should expect. If the soul 
communicates with the external world by means of a material 
organism, then their interests must be bound up together. If 
the external world reports itself through nervous tides, then the 
condition of the nervous system will be a most important factor 
of the resulting knowledge. If, on the other hand, the body is 
the mechanism for revealing thoughts and feelings, again it fol- 
lows that the condition of the instrument must affect the mani- 
festation. If the appointed pathways of sensation are broken 
up, no reports can pass within. Ifthe dial plate be defaced and 
broken, signals can be made no longer. To suppose it other- 
wise would make the connection useless and the body would 
be of no more use or interest to us than our cast-off clothes. 
We think too, that there is a moral reason also for the inter- 
dependence. If the soul use the body as the instrument for sin- 
ning, it shall find itself sold into degrading bondage by its 
partner in crime. Or if the soul make itself the home of evil, 
it shall find the body dragged down into ruin with it. If it 
were not for this connection, the moral discipline of our present 
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existence would be almost entirely lost. We repeat that the 
inter-dependence of physical and spiritual conditions is precisely 
what we should expect. But there are insuperable obstacles to 
supposing that the mental state is but a transformation of its 
physical antecedent. The mind can withdraw its attention from 
all the ordinary autecedents of sensation so that they perish 
unnoticed. In the concentration of thought, the hum of the 
school-room, the roar of the street, the thousand sights and 
sounds about us, are lost or attract no attention. This is a fact 
familiar to every one. The antecedents of sensation are there, 
the nervous tides which are said to correlate with thought are 
there ; but they pour over into the abyss which divides thought 
from motion, and are lost.’ What do they correlate with? The 
sequence of the physical forces is rigid and unvarying ; this 
sequence depends upon the attention of the mind within. This 
undoubted fact is sufficient to disprove the correlation. But, 
further, if this theory be true, the same physical antecedent 
ought to produce the same mental states, which is far from 
being the case. The same words spoken in the same way may 
be praise or insult; and the mental state varies accordingly. 
If struck by accident we have one feeling ; if struck on purpose 
we have quite another. The physical antecedents are the same; 
why are the results various? There are myriad facts of a simi- 
lar nature none of which can be explained by a mechanical 
correlation of thought and mot’»n. The only theory that will 
explain them is that back of nerve-currents there is a knowing, 
judging soul. And who knows not how the soul can maintain 
its powers while the body is falling into ruin and by its innate 
vigor resist advancing decay? And often too, when it seemed 
to have suffered final eclipse, it has burst the shut gates of sense, 
and shone through its clouded windows as if to show that 
death may be nativity and freedom. Not to insist for the 
present upon the soul's freedom, which, if it be a fact, utterly 
overturns the doctrine, these are some of the reasons for reject- 
ing the correlation of the physical and mental forces. 

For the credit of Mr. Spencer's system it is desirable that not 
only a qualitative, but also a quantitative relation should be 
made out between thought and motion; otherwise some awk- 
ward questions might be asked. We have already noticed the 
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superior order of Mr. Spencer's generalship in proving the first 
relation, but it cannot compare with his skill in making out the 
second. He is compelled to admit that no quantitative relation 
can be observed, but that its absence is most conspicuous. It 
would not do, however, to leave the argument in this condition, 
and Mr. Spencer introduces the saving clause: “We have 
good reason to conclude that in a superior nervous center, where 
in some mysterious way an objective change or nervous action 
causes a subjective change or feeling, there exists a quantitative 
equivalence between the two; the amount of sensation is pro- 
portionate to the amountof molecular transformation that takes 
place in the vesicular substance affected.” (Vol. i, p. 120.) 
"What the “good reason” may be does not appear, but Mr. 
Spencer says there is one. Our most diligent search, however, 
has failed to discover anything more than the argument we 
have just criticised. As far as we can trace it, the correlation 
is vague and indefinite, and altogether unlike the rigid sequence 
of the physical forces; but this is corrected by the mysterious 
operations of that superior nerve-center. The truth is, the 
“good reason” for believing it so is not any physiological or 
psychological fact, but the necessities of Mr. Spencer's syst®m. 

There is not, we say it firmly, a word of: proof that the phy- 
sical forces correlate with sensation. That they are the antece- 
dents of sensation is all that can be established, and this has 
never been denied by any realist. Yet even if an identity 
were made out, it would next become necessary to assimilate 
thought to sensation. The immediate consequent of nerve-cur- 
rents is feelings, and by combining these, thought is reached. 
If this cannot be done, the thinking power stands apart from 
the physical series, and the theory breaks down again. 

This is a problem which the experience philosophy has 
always found it difficult to solve; indeed, where it is plainly 
stated, it seems too absurd for consideration. The problem is 
to show that a string of feelings which existed long before 
there was any one to have them, at last becomes conscious of 
itself and of its constituent parts; and apprehends their rela- 
tions to one another; and reflects upon them; and draws con- 
clusions from them: and all the while is but a feeling; and the 
process is but a feeling. Another difficulty is that thought and 
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sensation are given in consciousness as very different things. 
To have a feeling is one thing, to reflect is quite another. 
What kinship is there between sensation and a purely intel- 
lectual operation, such as the study of a mathematical prob- 
lem, or any other of the reflective processes of thought? If 
we are to rely upon our present consciousness, they have no 
common measure. But the experience-philosophy has steadily 
resisted this distinction, and sought to show how thought is 
but sensation that has grown proud and forgotten its origin. 
The great instrument for the contemplated reduction is the 
association of ideas. Sensations and feelings cluster together, 
and so pass into thought. Mr. Spencer says: “The cardinal 
fact to be noted as of codrdinate importance with the facts 
above noted, is that while each vivid feeling is joined to, but 
distinguished from, other vivid feelings simultaneous or succes- 
sive, it is joined to, and identified with, faint feelings that have 
resulted from foregoing similar vivid feelings. Each particular 
color, each special sound, each sensation of touch, taste, or 
smell, is at once known as unlike other sensations that limit it 
in space or time, and known as like the faint forms of certain 
serfsations that have preceded in time—unites itself with fore- 
going sensations from which it does not differ in quality but 
only in intensity. 

“On this law of composition depends the orderly structure 
of Mind. In its absence there could be nothing but a kaleido- 
scopic change of feelings—an ever transforming present with- 
out past or future. , It is because of this tendency which vivid 
feelings have severally to cohere with the faint forms of all pre- 
ceding feelings like themselves, that there arise what we call 
ideas. A vivid feeling does not by itself constitute a unit of 
that aggregate of ideas entitled knowledge. Nor does a single 
faint feeling constitute such a unit. But an idea, or unit of 
knowledge, results when a vivid feeling is assimilated to, or 
coheres with, one or more of the faint feelings left by such vivid 
feelings previously experienced. From moment to moment 
the feelings that constitute consciousness segregate—each be- 
coming fused with the whole series of others like itself that 
have gone before it ; and what we call knowing each feeling as 
such or such, is our name for this act of segregation. * * * 
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An idea of an object or act is composed of groups of similar 
and similarly-related feelings that have arisen in conscious- 
ness from time, and have formed a consolidated series of which 
the members have partially or completely lost their individuali- 
ties.” (Vol. i, p. 182). ‘“ Consider now, under its most general 
form, the process of composition of Mind described in forego- 
ing sections. It is no other than this same process carried out 
on higher and higher platforms, both increasing extent and 
complication. As we have lately seen, the feelings called sen- 
sations cannot of themselves constitute Mind, even when great 
numbers of various kinds are present together. Mind is con- 
stituted only when each sensation is assimilated to the faint 
forms of antecedent like sensations. The consolidation of suc- 
cessive units of feeling to form a sensation, is paralleled in a 
larger way by the consolidation of successive sensations to 
form what we call a knowledge of the sensation as such or 
such—to form the smallest separable portion of what we 
call thought, as distinguished from more confused sentiency ” 
(p. 185). 

We have in this extract a complete outline of the associa- 
tional doctrine and an almost complete list of its errors. The 
process above described is assumed to be sufficient to account 
for all that is in the mind, no matter how far removed from 
sensation it may seem to be. In this way self-consciousness, 
the distinction of Subject and Object, the abstract processes of 
thought, memory, imagination ; all are built up. 

Our first criticism is that the language in which the doctrine 
is expressed betrays it. ‘“ Each particular color, each special 
sound, each sensation of touch, taste or smell, is at once known 
as ualike other sensations that limit it in space or time, and 
known as like the faint forms of certain sensations that have 
preceded it.” Who is it that knowns these sensations as like 
orunlike? Who is it that remembers the faint forms of past 
sensation? The object of these groupings and “segregations ” 
is to account for thought, memory, judgment, etc. ; and, lo, a 
thinking, judging, recognizing mind is on the ground to see to 
its own birth. It would hardly be surprising, if under such 
favorable circumstances the process proved successful. Again, 
Mr. Spencer will not allow us to know sensations until they are 
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“ segregated,” but insists that a knowledge of them as like or 
unlike must precede segregation. How, indeed, things can be 
known as like or unlike each other, when we know nothing 
about them, does not appear; nor’ is it very evident how 
memory can be built up by a process which assumes its exist- 
ence at the start. Self-consciousness, too, cannot be very far 
off when we begin to remember sensations as “ past experi- 
ences.” Yet these are the absurdities into which the associa- 
tionalists have always fallen. This association of ideas implies 
the very things it is supposed to explain away. What asso- 
ciates the ideas? What separates them into like and unlike? 
What recognizes them as past experiences? What is it in all 
perception which combines tactual, visual, and other impres- 
sions so that the object presents itself as a unit in conscious- 
ness? At this point, the associationalists have always left a 
fatal gap in their system. To suppose that the ideas and sensa- 
tions know themselves as like or unlike, and then enter into 
combination is absurd; yet they must either do this, or refer 
the association, to the action of the soul itself. To escape this 
alternative, Mr. Spencer ventures upon the astounding proposi- 
tion, that the association takes place primarily, not in the mind, 
butin the nervous system. Like nervous states get together and 
difference themselves from others, and whenever one of these 
states comes into consciousness, it drags in the others along with 
it. He says: “ Changes in nerve-vesicles are the objective corre- 
latives of what we know subjectively as feelings; ard the dis- 
charges through fibres that connect nerve-vesicles are the objec- 
tive correlatives of what we know subjectively as relations 
between feelings. It follows that just as the association of a 
feeling with its class, order, genus, and species, answers to the 
localization of the nervous discharge within some great aggre- 
gate of nerve fibres, within some division of that aggregate, 
within some bundle of that djvision. Moreover, as we before 
concluded that the association of each feeling with its exact 
counterparts in past experience, answers to the re-excitation of 
the same vesicle or vesicles ; so here we conclude that the asso- 
ciation of each relation with its exact counterparts in past 
experience, answers to the re-excitation of the same connecting 
fibre or fibres. And since, on the recognition of any object, 
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this re-excitation of the plexus of fibres and vesicles before 
jointly excited by it, answers to the association of each constit- 
uent relation and each constituent feeling with the like rela- 
tion and the like feeling contained in the previous conscious- 
ness of the object; it is clear that the whole process is com- 
prehended under the principlealleged. If the recognized object 
now lacking one of its traits, arouses in consciousness an ideal 
feeling answering to some real feeling which this trait once 
aroused ; the cause is that along with the strong discharge 
through the whole plexus of fibres of vesicles directly excited, 
there is apt to go a feeble discharge to those vesicles which 
answers to the missing feeling through those fibres which answer 
to the missing relations involving a representation of the feeling 
and its relations.” (Vol. i, p. 270). 
As a specimen of creative imagination, this extract must cer- 
‘ tainly rank very high, but as a scientific statement it can 
hardly be considered a success. For in the first place, neither 
physiology nor psychology knows anything about the process 
here indicated. Mr. Spencer's imagination is responsible for 
the whole account. How is it known that there is a “ nerve- 
vesicle ” answering to every feeling? And how is it known 
that a fibre connecting two vesicles represents the relation of 
the feelings for which they stand? There is, and can be, no 
proof whatever of these statements. But supposing we admit 
that there is a nerve-vesicle for every idea, still the association 
of ideas is not explained. What is it associates the vesicles? 
What separates them into like and unlike? Has the nervous 
system the power of recognizing relations? of appreciating 
difference? and then of storing up in an appropriate place the 
peculiar nervous combination answering to a given state of 
thought? That would be to attribute to the nervous system 
the very qualities of memory, judgment, etc., which it is ex- 
pected toexplain. But Mr. Spencer is prepared with an answer. 
This separation of nerve-vesicles is due to the law of segrega- 
tion. The law is that like tends to get with like under the 
operation of a uniform force. The same wind carries off dead 
leaves and allows the living ones to remain on the tree. A 
stream of water carries the sand and mud away from stones 
and segregates them. A handful of wheat and chaff thrown 
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against the wind is segregated ; the wheat gets with the wheat 
and the chaff with the chaff. The first two illustrations are 
adduced by Mr. Spencer himself, and the third is as good as 
any he offers. Now, because dead leaves are blown away and 
sand is washed out of gravel, therefore, the nerve-vesicles 
answering to like ideas get together and pull one another back 
and forth through consciousness. It seems incredible that Mr. 
Spencer should have deluded himself with such vague and 
unmeaning analogies as these. That he has deluded others is 
to us the highest possible proof of his statement that “ most 
men do not think, but only think that they think.” Surely it 
is a sublime and touching faith in the great doctrine of evolution 
which enables one to accept these puerilities as science ; indeed, 
it would be impossible to find a better specimen of the faith 
which is said to remove mountains. 

But Mr. Spencer attempts another explanation of associa- 
tion: “As the plexuses in these highest nervous centers, by 
exciting in distinct ways special sets of plexuses in the inferior 
centers, call up special sets of ideal feelings and relations; so 
by simultaneously exciting in diffused ways the general sets of 
plexuses to which these special sets belong, they call up in 
vague the accompanying general sets of ideal feelings and rela- 
tions—the emotional background appropriate to the definite 
conception. In the language of our illustration, we may say 
that the superior nervous centers, in playing upon the inferior 
ones, bring out not only specific chords and cadences of feel- 
ings, but, in so doing, arouse reverberating echoes of all kin- 
dred chords and cadences that have been struck during an 
immeasurable past—producing a great volume of indefinite 
tones harmonizing with the definite tones.” (Vol. i, p. 571.) 

This statement, which recalls the doctrine of Aristoxenus, 
that mind is the tune of the organism, is the completion of the 
statement on p. 125 that emotions are only remembered sensa- 
tions, and are aroused by wandering nerve-currents which, in 
racing up and down the system, lit upon the vesicles which 
belong to the old sensations. It is sufficient to say, first, that 
there is no proof possible in the nature of the case ; and, sec- 
ond, that this view does not explain why the “ specific chords 
and cadences of feelings” should only “arouse reverberating 
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echoes of all kindred chords and cadences ;” nor does it explain 
why these vagrant nerve-currents should hit upon only those 
emotions which harmonize with the specific conception. The 
doctrine is that a nerve-current passing upward to the brain 
appears in consciousness as a vivid feeling, that is, a sensation. 
But the same current, after producing the sensation, diffuses 
itself in feebler currents throughout the nervous system, and 
re-excites the vesicles which answer to similar sensations in the 
past, and produces faint feelings in consciousness, that is, emo- 
tions. Wonderful nerve-current to hit upon the proper vesi- 
cles! What directs it? It is conceivable that mental chaos 
should result from such a progess, but certainly mental order 
cannot. 

The same process is supposed to explain memory. When 
any sensation or idea is aroused in consciousness, kindred ideas 
or sensations are brought out of experience by the process 
described ; and this is memory. The explanation misses the 
chief distinction of memory. To remember a thing is not to 
have the same idea or thought again, but to have it with the 
consciousness of having had it before. This relation of experi- 
ence to self is entirely lost sight of in the explanation. 
Adopting for the moment Mr. Spencer's philosophy, we explain 
it in this way: every idea has a nerve-vesicle answering to it, 
To the idea of self, therefore, there must be an enormous vesi- 
cle. .And since every mental relation answers to a fiber in the 
brain which connects the vesicles corresponding to the ideas 
between which a relation is perceived, we must conclude that 
the reason why self appears in all memory, is that there is an 
indefinite number of fibers connecting the vesicle which repre- 
sents self with the vesicles which stand for all our various 
experiences. Whenever, then, one of these vesicles is excited, 
there must go a discharge along the fiber to the vesicle stand- 
ing for self, and, hence, both ideas fnust appear in conscious- 
hess together. And whoever will duly weigh the evidence 
must see that nothing short of an overwhelming bias in favor 
of a pre-conceived theory, can explain the non-acceptance of 
this explanation. This account is as good as any that Mr. 
Spencer has given. It has just as much support from physiol- 
“ogy or psychology as his own explanations have. Hartley’s 
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doctrine of vibrations and vibratiuncles is no more baseless 
than this so-called science; and, indeed, they do not differ 
materially except in terms. 

But if we should allow all of these absurdities to pass, the 
proposition that thought and sensation are one is not made out. 
Sensation is sensation and nothing more. A cluster of sensa- 
tions is sensation still ; and in whatever way sensation may be 
massed it acquires no new character. Thought is not sensa- 
tion, nor the relations of sensations, but a perception of rela- 
tions and a reasoning upon them. In short, the explanations of 
this philosophy consist in calling the most diverse powers and 
operations of the mind sensations, and then calling sensations 
nerve-currents. Mr. Spencer, when he meets with a difficulty, 
simply renames it, and the work is done. If ideas associate, it 
is explained by the magic word “segregation.” If they are 
united to form a unit of knowledge, it is a case of “ integra- 
tion.” If knowledge becomes more definite, it is called “ differ- 
entiation.” And after he has grouped every thing under these 
vague and unmeaning terms, he seems to think that he has 
thrown great light upon the subject. Now we hold that the 
value of psychology lies in speaking clearly and directly to 
self-consciousness ; but the associational philosophy does not 
even pretend to do that. All its characteristic explanations fly 
directly in the face of our present consciousness ; and when we 
complain of that, an appeal is made to the unknown. Mr. 
Mill requires us to look in upon the mind of the infant as it 
lies in its nurse’s arms; and Mr. Spencer will have us go back 
through “countless ages”; and tells us that if we could have 
been there, we should have seen all that he claims. This is a 
great beauty of this philosophy. It works its wonders before 
the critic comes, and when he appears on the ground he is 
blandly told that it is too late. The wonders which have been 
wrought for him and in him are such as to render self-knowledge 
impossible. All its ingenuity is expended, not in explaining 
our present consciousness, but in explaining it away. There is 
nothing left for us now but to accept the equivalents which the 
philosophers choose to give; and if the work seems to be 
poorly done, it is, at least, the best that the circumstances per- 
mit. We must no longer hope to walk by sight, but must be - 
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content to walk by faith; and if at any time the suspicion 
crosses our minds that this philosophy is a forgery, we have the 
assurance of this school that it is the genuine autobiography of 
mental evolution. This, to be sure, is the only proof we have, 
but except for those who have an “ overwhelming bias” this is 
more than enough. As was to be expected, the questions thus 
removed from criticism are those which this philosophy finds it 
most difficult to answer. It will be remembered that when Mr. 
Spencer was seeking to establish the identity of thought and 
motion, it was done in “a superior nerve-center in a mysterious 
way.” But the production of logical laws, the belief in causa- 
tion, space, and time, was done “ untold ages” ago. Whenever 
a critical point is reached, Mr. Spencer, in common with others 
of this school, retreats into the unknowable, and, with the aid of 
an obliging “ mystery,” works out his system secure from moles- 
tation. The very least that should be decreed to tactics like 
these is an ovation, if, indeed, they do not deserve a triumph. 
We utterly distrust this doctrine which begins'with sensa- 
tions and builds up knowledge by combining them. Accord- 
ing to this theory, our idea of an external thing is highly com- 
plex, and results from consolidating very many tactual, visual, 
and other impressions. On the contrary, we believe that we 
begin with a knowledge of things, that our knowledge of attri- 
butes and sensations is a later birth, that instead of reaching 
things by a,synthesis of qualities, we reach qualities by an 
analysis of things. The following quotation, then, we think 
not far from the truth: “The postulate with which meta- 
physical reasoning sets out is that we are primarily conscious 
only of our sensations—that we certainly know that we have 
these, and that if there be anything beyond these serving as a 
cause for them, it can be only known by inference from them. 
“T shall give much surprise to the metaphysical reader if I 
call in question this postulate; and the surprise will rise into 
astonishment if I distinctly deny it. Yet I must do this. * * 
I see no alternative but to affirm that the thing primarily 
known is not that a sensation has been experienced, but that 
there exists an outer object. Instead of admitting that the 
primordial and unquestionable knowledge is the existence of a 
sensation, I assert, contrariwise, that the existence of a sensa- 
VOL, XXXII. 33 
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tion is an hypothesis that cannot be framed until external exist- 
ence is known.” (Vol. ii, p. 869.) Mr. Spencer then goes on 
to show that with children, and rustics, and all who have not 
been disturbed by metaphysical reasoning, the certain knowl- 
edge is a knowledge of things, while sensations and attributes, 
&c., &., are utterly unknown. With some qualificatign we 
accept this as true, but if it is, then mental evolution takes 
place in a way directly opposite to that which this philosophy 
assumes, and the doctrine falls to the ground. If it is not true, 
the argument for an external world which Mr. Spencer bases 
upon it, vanishes. 

Since nerves and nervous systems play such an important 
part in Mr. Spencer’s scheme, it would be interesting to notice 
his account of their origin, especially as he has nothing but 
chance for the artist. But space will not permit us to quote 
from it; we can only refer the reader to the chapters on the 
Genesis of Nerves and Nervous Systems. The process is, if 
possible, even more imaginative than the account before given 
of the origin of motions and the association of ideas. The 
entire work is done by the passage of motion along lines of 
least resistance. In this way protoplasm is transformed into 
nerves, and definite channels of communication are set up. We 
think that Mr. Spencer would hardly have ventured this expla- 
nation, if he had not previously worked himself into a fit state 
of mental confusion by the use of some of his cant words, such 
as segregation, integration, evolution, &., words which are 
made to cover a multitude of logical sins. The work is done 
below the microscopic limit, and the chief part of the result is 
also below that limit, for the actual nervous system does not 
correspond with this hypothetical one. “It may, indeed, be 
objected that an actual ganglion differs from this hypothetical 
ganglion in a more serious way—in not displaying a definite 
network. The microscope discloses an entangled maze of 
fibers, cells, and branched processes, that are not formed into a 
distinct plexus of connections. To this my reply is, that 
though I have thus far, for the sake of clearness, spoken of 
these structures as definite, it is not needful that they should 
be visibly so. A network of lines of least resistance is alone 
requisite; and it may be in part so formed as to be visible and 
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it may be in part so unformed as to be invisible. (Vol. I, p- 
580.) Here, as everywhere, it is the part that is out of sight 
that saves the system. The ganglia, though not “ visibly defi- 
nite,” are “invisibly definite.” As to the “network of lines of 
least resistance which is alone requisite,” Mr. Spencer gives no 
explanation. Nerves are formed by motion along these lihes, 
but the lines which upon this theory are the real marvel, are: 
left unexplained. Yet Mr. Spencer himself at times has mis- 
givings that this account is rather fanciful; and he enters the 
caveat that he does not insist that the primitive nervous system 
was formed in this way; he only suggests this as a possible 
way. With this caveat, and the reminder that the first nervous 
jpystems were formed in very smail animals, and hence must have 
been very simple affairs—something, indeed, hardly worth 
noticing, he goes on his way rejoicing. This luminous bit of 
guesswork renders an originating mind entirely superfluous. 

This account of the nervous system is only comparable to the 
explanation of frowning. Why do men frown when angry? 
Mr. Spencer says: “‘ Now if we bear in mind that during the 
combats of superior animals, which have various movements of 
attack and defence, success largely depends on quickness and 
clearness of vision—if we remember that the skill of a fencer is 
shown partly in his power of instantly detecting the sign of a 
movement about to be made, so that he may be prepared to 
guard against it or to take advantage of it; and that in animals, 
as for example in cocks fighting, the intentness with which they 
watch each other shows how much depends on promptly antici- 
pating one another’s motions; it will be manifest that a slight 
improvement of vision, obtained by keeping the sun’s rays out 
of the eyes, may often be of great importance, and where the 
combatants are nearly equal, may determine the victory. 
There is, indeed no need to infer this @ priori, for we have 
a posterior’ proof: in prize fights it is a recognized disadvantage 
to have the sun in front. Hence, we may infer that during the 
evolution of those types from which man more immediately in- 
herits, it must have been that individuals in whom the nervous 
discharge accompanying the excitement of combat, caused an 
unusual contraction of these corrugation muscles of the fore- 
head, would, other things being equal, be the most likely to 
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conquer and to leave posterity—survival of the fittest tending 
in their posterity to establish and increase this peculiarity.” 
(Vol. ii, p. 547.) 

This paragraph is its own criticism. It deserves to be put 
on the same shelf with the earlier doctrine of appetencies, with 
thé statement that hens set because the eggs serve to relieve a 
supposed pain in the bird’s abdomen, and others of similiar 
nature. We quote it because it brings to view a fact which is 
the complete condemnation of the scheme. Mr. Spencer here 
specifically, and elsewhere implicitly, assumes the doctrine of 
evolution to be true. His work is not a proof of the doctrine 
but an application of it. Evolution is true; hence, in spite of 
all opposing facts, matter and mind must be one. Evolution 
is true; hence, when it is necessary to explain the nervous sys- 
tem, he begins to romance upon what might have been. Evo- 
lution is true; hence, to account for emotions, he tells us of 
vagabond nerve-currents which strike upon the nerve-vesicles 
which represent ancient sensations. Evolution is true; hence, 
nerve-vesicles which represent kindred ideas, must cling together 
and coalesce to form compound ideas. Evolution is true; 
hence, to interpret human sentiments we are referred to the 
quarrels of the early apes. Evolution is true ; hence the axioms 
of thought are but the consolidated experiences of lower forms 
through an “interminable past.” Whatever facts do not har- 
monize with the theory are stigmatized as ex parte, and their 
testimony is discredited. There is no fancy too wild, or too 
disgusting, to be believed ; there is no guess too absurd, or too 
ridiculous, to be greedily swallowed; if only it support the 
great doctrine. And on the other hand, there is no fact of 
nature, no matter how well ascertained ; there is no deliverance 
of consciousness, no matter how universal, which has any rights 
that the philosopher is bound to respect, if it is opposed to his 
belief. And all this is warranted because evolution is true. 
The evidence brought to prove the theory gets all its force as 
evidence from the assumption that the theory is true. It is the 
most fraternal arrangement possible; the evidence proves the 
theory and the theory gives weight to the evidence. Truly, 
all things are possible to him that believeth. Surely a mob of 
atoms, if they should take to reasoning, could scarcely do better 
than this. 
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But the greatest difficulty of the experience-philosophy has 
yet to be mentioned. To turn sensation into thought is diffi- 
cult, but to turn it into action is harder still. How to turn pas- 
sivity into activity, or how to extract from mere sentiency the 
various forms of effort, has always been the great problem. 
Why should passivity ever become its direct opposite? Why 
should receptivity transform itself into the idea of power? Mr. 
Bain, in his work, introduced a novelty into his system, for the 
purpose of answering these questions. He supposes a sponta- [ 
neous activity of the muscles to be a part of the original outfit 
of the organism. This spontaneity, reduced to shape by 
experience, explains the difficulty. To this it is sufficient to 
say that if this activity is strictly spontaneous, it lies without 
the physical forees, and if it does not lie without them, it is not 
spontaneous. In either ease, Mr. Bain has not thrown much 
light upon the subject. Mr. Spencer, however, cuts the knot ; 
there is no such thing as spontaneity, because if there is his 
theory fails. This alternative is not to be thought of; and 
there is nothing left for us but to accept Mr. Spencer's state- 
ment that our consciousness of freedom, of being the causes of 
our own actions, is a delusion. In reality, everything which 
we do, is done for us; the sequence of cause and effect is as 
rigid here as it is in physics; and the belief that we have any- 
thing to do with our volitions, is a superstition that deserves 
no quarter whatever. First, Mr. Spencer explains how the illu- 
sion has arisen: ‘Considered as an internal perception, the 
illusion consists in supposing that at each moment the ego is 
something more than the aggregate of feelings and ideas, actual 
and nascent, which then exist. A man who, after being sub- 
ject to an impulse consisting of a group of psychical states, real 
and ideal, performs a certain action, usually asserts that he 
determined to perform the action; and by speaking of his con- 
scious self as having been something separate from the group 
of psychical states constituting, is led into the error of suppos- 
ing that it was not the impulse alone which determined the 
action. But the entire group of psychical states which consti- 
tuted the antecedent of the action, also constituted himself at 
that moment—constituted his psychical self, that is, as distin- 
guished from his physical self. It is alike true that he 
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determined the action and that the aggregate of his feelings and 
ideas determined it; since, during its existence, this aggregate 
constituted his then state of consciousness, that is, himself. 
Either the ego which is supposed to determine or will the action, 
is present in consciousness, or it is not. If it is not present in 
consciousness, it is something of which we are unconscious— 
something, therefore, of whose existence we neither have nor 
can have any evidence. If it is present in consciousness, then, 
as it is ever present, it can be at each moment nothing else than 
the state of consciousness, simple or compound, passing at that 
moment.” (Vol. i, p. 500.) He next explains how the illusion 
has been strengthened: “This subjective illusion in which 
the notion of free will commonly originates, is strengthened by 
a corresponding objective illusion. The actions of other indi- 
viduals, lacking as they do that uniformity characterizing phe- 
nomena of which the laws are known, appear to be lawless— 
appear to be under no necessity of following any particular 
order; and are hence supposed to be determined by the 
unknown independent something called the Will. But this 
seeming indeterminateness in the mental succession is conse- 
quent on the extreme complication of the forces in action. The 
composition of causes is so intricate, and from moment to 
moment so varied, that the effects are not calculable. These 
effects are, however, as conformable to law as the simplest reflex 
actions. The irregularity and apparent freedom are inevitable 
results of the complexity ; and equally arise in the inorganic 
world under parallel conditions. To amplify an illustration 
before used :—a body in space, subject to the attraction of a 
single other body, moves in a direction that can be accurately 
predicted. If subject to the attraction of two bodies, its course 
is but approximately calculable. If subject to the attractions 
of three bodies, its course can be calculated with still less pre- 
cision. And if it is surrounded by bodies of all sizes at all 
distances, its motion will be apparently uninfluenced by any of 
them: it will move in some indefinable varying line that 
appears to be self-determined : it will seem to be free.” (Vol. i, 
p- 502.) 

This is a more explicit statement than*Mr. Spencer commonly 
makes. As a rule, he is very careful of putting his views into 
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definite form ; so much so, that we do not know any writer 
whom it is more difficult to criticise. Leading doctrines are 
suggested rather than stated, and assumed rather than proved ; 
and the critic is forced to wade through a sea of vague and 
meaningless analogies in order to reach any precise meaning. 
But there can be no doubt of the meaning of this quotation. 
Spontaneity, freedom, self-determination, is a delusion, and all 
our effort is the result of complex reflex-action. Men are 
automata running about on two legs, with the added absurdity 
of supposing themselves free. An insulting word is spoken 
toaman. The physical antecedent isaerial vibrations. These 
correlate with nerve-currents, which at once start for some 
superior nerve-center where an immense amount of molecular 
motion is disengaged. This, in turn, starts for the muscles of 
the arm which are violently extended in such a way as to reach 
the offender who is forthwith prostrated. If, however, this 
practical method is not adopted, the reason is that the first 
current, in running through the superior nerve-center, upset 
other nerve-vesicles which at once set about disengaging 
opposing molecular motions; and as the result of all this 
reflex-action the muscles were not extended and nobody 
was hurt. This is the true account of this matter, and of all 
seeming self-determination. Compound reflex-action is the 
cause of it all. The theory that back of the muscles there is 
an actor who sets the muscles at work, is not to be entertained 
for a moment; because, you see, that would be fatal to the 
great doctrine and all kinds of nonsense must be swallowed 
rather than give up the theory. 

The manner in which Mr. Spencer disposes of the ego in 
the previous extract, deserves notice. Ignorant people “ who 
do not think, but who only think that they think,” are 
persuaded that they are not their feelings but that the 
feelings are theirs) But Mr. Spencer assures them that 
they are nothing but their feelings. “Either this ego which 
is supposed to determine or will the act is present in con- 
sciousness, or it is not. If it is not present in conscious- 
hess, it is something of which we are unconscious—something, 
therefore, of whose existence we neither have nor can have 
any evidence. If it is present in consciousness, then, as it is 
ever present, it can be at each moment nothing else than the 
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state of consciousness, simple or compound, passing at that 
moment.” Whenever Mr. Spencer becomes epigrammatic, he 
is very apt to use arguments which cut both ways. Let us 
apply this argument to the existence of Mr. Spencer’s unknow- 
able. We manage our reasoning in this way: Either this un- 
knowable which is said to underlie phenomena, is present in 
consciousness or it is not. If it is not, it is something of which 
we are unconscious—something, therefore, of whose existence 
we neither have nor can have any evidence. If it is present, 
then it cannot be unknown for we are conscious of it. In 
either case, we must conclude that there is no unknowable. 
Our reasoning is as good as Mr. Spencer's. If he insists that 
we cannot think of phenomena without a substantial support; 
we reply, that it is equally impossible to think of feelings with- 
out such support. If the argument is good for one, it is good 
for both ; and that, too, in whichever way it is taken. 

The loftiest tumbling, however, of the experience philosophy 
has probably been done over the intuitions. All our mental 
operations proceed upon certain assumptions. The reality of 
an external world, the validity of logical laws, the truth of 
causation, the reality of space and time: these facts ere assumed 
in all reasoning ; and reasoning cannot proceed one step with- 
out them. The transcendental philosopher assumes that these 
data are contributed by the mind itself; that though not prior 
to experience, they do not derive their validity from it, but are 
intuitively known to be true. It is not taught that these are 
explicitly, but implicitly present in every mental operation. 
The savage, the boor, or the child knows as little about intui- 
tions or laws of thought, as he does about the doctrine of evolu- 
tion ; yet each of these implicitly proceeds upon them. Now 
these constant assumptions of all reasoning the transcenden- 
talist calls the intuitions, and claims that they come not as 
generalizations from experience, but are based upon direct 
mental insight. This the experience-philosopher is of course 
bound to deny, and he proceeds to show that these laws of 
thinking are like every thing else consolidated sensations. At 
this point Mr. Spencer has introduced something of a novelty 
into the discussion. The sensational doctrine hitherto has 
been greatly pressed for time to work its transformations. It 
is not claimed that these changes have been wrought within 
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the scope of our present consciousness ; and it has been neces- 
sary to do the work in infancy, and to complete it before the 
critical faculties make their appearance. Besides, too, the 
slightest observation shows that every individual brings with 
him tendencies which determine both the line and the measure 
of his development ; and these tendencies, so far as they go, 
are transcendental elements in our mental character. Physi- 
cally and mentally, we are determined by our constitution 
more than by our own experience. The philosopher, then, who 
attempts to deduce everything from individual experience, can- 
not maintain his position now that the fact of transmitted ten- 
dencies has become so prominent. But Mr. Spencer thinks that 
he has reconciled the two schools of psychology, by suggesting 
that while these intuitions are transcendental for the individual, 
they are empirical for the race. He, too, would derive every- 
thing from experience, but from a race-experience. It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Spencer has greatly increased the resources of 
his school by this suggestion, but he has not saved the experi- 
ence-philosophy from the sceptical conclusions which Hume 
drew from it. The intuitionist claims that the mind has the 
power of knowing, and of knowing some things to be true, with- 
out any process of verification. This supposition is the only 
one which corresponds with our matured consciousness ; why 
should it not be true? Why deny all that is in the mind 
to-day, and fall to groping in the dark for opposing possibilities, 
which can never be brought to a test? But if this supposition 
is not true, if sensation is the raw material out of which mind 
is built up, then whatever is not in sensation, has no claim to 
reality. All the higher powers and beliefs of the mind which 
differ in kind from sensation, must be looked upon as impostors 
who, having forgotten their ignoble birth, set up a claim to the 
throne. The existence and the infinity of space and time, the 
idea of power, the belief in causation, the axioms of mathematics, 
the universal and eternal validity of logical laws, have no war- 
rant whatever. They are not found in sensation, and bear no 
resemblance to it; and as this is the only legitimate source of 
knowledge these beliefs must be looked upon as pretenders 
whose claims cannot be tolerated. Experience alone can teach 
nothing. It is only as there is a mind with an outfit of princi- 
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ples to organize experience, that we can advance one step 
beyond it. Facts alone are dead and can tell us nothing of 
other facts, except we assume the reality of causation, and the 
validity of logical laws. Otherwise, the syllogism begs the 
question, and the induction concludes from particulars to a 
universal. Argument in either form is illogical, unless the 
mind is allowed to contribute its metaphysical data; and in 
this way only can the dead materials of experience be put in 
motion, and a real advance be secured. The experience-philos- 
opher must reduce his intuitions to the scale of experience, 
and deny their universal validity. In that case the great doc- 
trine of evolution which postulates the universal and eternal 
validity of the law of causation, would find itself without 
foundation. But the evolutionist cannot prove even their 
limited validity, for they areonly consolidated experiences, and 
if experience had been otherwise the intuitions would have been 
otherwise; so then they represent no external fact, but only 
subjective delusions which have been born and nourished by 
habit. As a necessary result, science disappears and knowl- 
edge is reduced to the scale of our own experience. Mr. 
Spencer, however, has a short answer to this: In spite of logi- 
cal objections, we cannot help trusting these intuitions; and 
this, he says, is our highest warrant for believing anything. 
But by his own principles our subjective inability to get rid of 
them, is no proof of their objective reality ; for this very ina- 
bility is only an inveterate association. Besides, Mr. Spencer 
is the last man who should appeal to our necessary beliefs in 
support of anything, for no one has done them greater violence. 
We have already seen how he insists upon the duality of sub- 
ject and object as the most fundamental datum of thought, and 
as one which it is impossible to transcend ; yet in spite of the 
impossibility Mr. Spencer declares them one. He further 
insists that no effort will enable us to think of thought and 
motion as one; and that all analysis but serves to render the 
impossibility more apparent ; yet Mr. Spencer assumes as a first 
principle that thought and motion are identical. We cannot 
believe that personality is but a bundle of feelings ; we cannot 
help believing ourselves more than our feelings; but Mr. 
Spencer turns this belief out of doors without ceremony. We 
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cannot help thinking that we perceive things as they are, that 
the qualities which we attribute to them are really in them; 
but this too, is denied. We cannot help believing that we are 
causes of our own volitions, that we are not dragged back 
and forth by motives as a bone by snarling dogs; but Mr. 
Spencer insists that this too is a delusion. There is scarcely a 
deliverance of our mature consciousness which he has not in- 
sulted and denied. However, something must be saved in the 
midst of this universal denial, or evolution would vanish in 
the abysses of idealism ; accordingly Mr. Spencer comes and 
asks us to believe in the existence of an unknowable, and the 
persistence of force on the evidence of the same mind which 
he has loaded with opprobrium as a false witness. He insists 
upon these principles because he cannot even start his system 
without them; he denies all the rest because they are hostile 
to his system. Can anything be more convenient than this 
privilege of taking what we like and rejecting what we like? 
Who could not build up a system if we should grant him this 
one little thing? We cannot grant it, however. The elemen- 
tary affirmations of the mind must stand or fall together, for 
no one of them has any better warrant than the others. Doubt- 
less, the exigencies of his system may be sufficient reason for 
Mr. Spencer for accepting some and rejecting others, but they 
will hardly seem so to any one whose interest in the great doc- 
trine is less paternal. 

Mr. Spencer’s tumbling over the doctrine of causation is so 
surpassingly lofty as to deserve especial notice. The persist- 
ence of force, as Mr. Spencer admits, is but a disguised state- 
ment of the law of causation; and this doctrine he assumes to 
be universally true. Now we shall not insist upon the impos- 
sibility of learning universal truths from a limited experience, 
but shall merely call attention to the genesis of the idea of 
causation. We do not learn it from nature; the external 
world presents us with nothing but a succession of phenomena. 
The causal connection can never be a matter of observation ; it 
is given as a mental datum, and never as an observed fact. 
The veriest tyro in metaphysics now admits this. The idea is 
born in the mind itself and born only of our conscious effort. 

A mind merely perceptive could gaze forever on the regiments 
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of phenomena which maneuver in the world about us, without 
gaining any idea of power. It is only as we put forth effort, 
as we are conscious of being ourselves causes, that a belief in 
external causation arises, Deny that we are causes of our 
actions, and even a dream of external causation becomes impos- 
sible. Yet Mr. Spencer, in the passage we have quoted con- 
cerning the soul’s freedom, denies in the most explicit terms 
that it has any causal power whatever. Not to mention the 
violence this does to our consciousness, let us note one result: 
if there is no causation within, there is not the slightest warrant 
for believing in it without. Yet Mr. Spencer, after obtaining 
the belief in external causation from the fact of internal causa- 
tion, then proceeds to deny the fact on which the belief rests, 
and asks us still to accept the belief. It is hard to resist such 
an appeal, for if the belief is not accepted, Mr. Spencer's sys- 
tem would have no power to work with; and if the internal 
fact is not denied, his system breaks down. And this is sci- 
ence; this is evolution. Whoever does not accept it is con- 
vieted of an “overwhelming bias in favor of a preconceived 
theory.” It is hard to believe that Mr. Spencer is really seri- 
ous, Is it not possible that this work is meant only as an 
elaborate satire upon the loose reasoning and baseless assump- 
tions of much that calls itself science? We think the internal 
evidence of this theory complete, while the opposing view, that 
the book was meant as a sober exposition of fact, seems beset 
with insurmountable difficulties—it is positively incredible. 
Sensational philosophy has never been able to escape ideal- 
ism. In its zeal to deny the existence of a knowing power 
which takes direct cognizance of external existence, it has been 
forced to build up the external world as well as the mind from 
the raw material of sensation. There is sensation, according to 
this doctrine, long before there is knowledge; and the final 
recognition of self and of an external world is the residuum of 
countless sensations. But if this be so, then the deposit which 
is named self has just as good warrant as the deposit which 
represents the outer world. It is impossible to reject one and 
accept the other. In the attempt to do this, materialism has 
always tumbled into a bottomless gulf of idealism. Mr. Mill 
makes matter an affection of inind and mind a product of matter. 
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Mr. Bain reduces mind to nerve-currents, and then says that 
nerve-currents and the outer world generally have only a hypo- 
thetical existence—indeed they are but abstract names for our 
sensations, and have no existence save in the mind that framed 
them. (Senses and Intellect, p. 876.) Mr. Spencer follows in 
their footsteps. ‘“ By reality we mean persistence in conscious- 
ness * * * The real, as we conceive it, is distinguished 
solely by the test of persistence; for by this test we separate 
it from what we call the unreal.” (F. P., p. 226.) “ Existence 
means nothing more than persistence.” (Vol. i, p. 146.) Add 
to this the statement that the reality of external things is 
entirely unknown, and that all we think we see in them, is but 
a shadow of the mind’s own throwing; and we have the blank- 
est idealism possible. Ifa madman’s vagaries should persist, 
they would be as real as the objects of our normal perception. 
Let any fancy whatever persist long enough, and it must be 
looked upon as an independent existence. Mr. Spencer does 
indeed repudiate idealism with great vehemence and calls it 
insane. When he is pressed by the idealist or sceptic he calls 
the ‘‘ Universal Postulate” to his relief. This is, that we cannot 
help believing in an outer world. But the reply is close at 
hand. Mr. Spencer teaches that this inability is the result of 
habit. Besides, his theory of the unknowable stands in the 
way of such an appeal; we are as sure that we know things as 
they are, as that we know that they exist. If we could get, 
clear of one belief, we could get clear of the other. There is no 
help for it; Mr. Spencer’s solid-looking, sensational ground 
tumbles from under his feet, and leaves him in the abysses, 

Now what shall we say of this theory? Has it not failed at 
every point which we indicated in opening the discussion ? 
Even permitting it to ransack imagination for its arguments 
and facts, it utterly breaks down. Faith like a grain of mus- 
tard seed might, possibly, enable one to receive it, but nothing 
less would. And the purpose of all this subtle misconstruction 
of our experience, of this labored denial of what we know, of 
these fanciful guesses at the unknown, is only to escape admit- 
ting that, back of nerves and muscles, there is a knowing, self- 
active mind. 
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Of Mr. Spencer’s theory in general we must say that we 
utterly dissent from the common verdict upon it. The system 
has, to be sure, a certain element of grandeur; but that is 
entirely due to the factors with which it deals. Any doctrine 
which deals with solar systems, and with forces and times and 
spaces which are infinite, necessarily has an air of vastness 
about it which proves attractive. Mr. Spencer has painted a 
big picture with a big brush; and the popular imagination, 
which finds it easier to wonder than to understand, will have it 
that he must be a great painter. Upon a sober survey it can 
hardly be claimed that he has added much to our stock of 
knowledge. The elder Mill has expounded the associational 
doctrine with greater lucidity and better logic. Bain has given 
a better account of cerebral psychology. Mr. Spencer's attempt 
at universe-building it would be a kindness to pass over in 
silence. Bad as the old book of Genesis is said to be, it is cer- 
tainly better than the new. The sum of Mr. Spencer’s labors is 
a huge, contradictory system which kills itself and don’t know 
it. The doctrine began in a fog and never succeeded in getting 
out of it. There was never a more ambitious attempt, and 
never a more dismal failure. 

Science has fallen upon evil days. Every department is 
flooded with assertions which can never be put to a test, and 
on the strength of propositions which are not amenable to proof 
or intuition, the most extravagant theories are built up. In 
many quarters, especially in biology and physiology, science 
seems to have degenerated altogether from the severe adherence 
to fact which has won for it its present distinction. Contra- 
diction and absurdity go for nothing, so long as the doctrine 
falls in with prevailing tendencies. But that such a work as 
the one in hand should be accepted by so many as being at 
once the profoundest philosophy and the most assured science, 
is most discouraging. It is extremely fashionable, just now, to 
decry metaphysics as a useless study,,but a very small amount 
of logical culture and metaphysical knowledge, would serve to 
render such systems as this impossible. We have not much 
hope of a speedy revival of metaphysical study, but we must 
express a wish that before long something more may be neces- 
sary to secure unquestioning acceptance of intellectual buffoon- 
ery than merely to call it science. 
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ArticLke V.—POPULAR SONGS AMONG THE DRAVID- 
IAN NATIONS. 


The Folk-Songs of Southern India. By CHariEes E. Gover. 
pp- xxviii, 296. London: Triibner & Co. Madras: Higgin- 
botham & Co. 1872. 


Mr. GovER has given to the public one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive books relating to a little worked field of 
Indian literature, which we have lately read. In this book we 
gain almost for the first time an insight into the every-day life 
and thoughts of that portion of the people of India, which has 
been least studied and most imperfectly understood. Since 
the British occupation of the country opened an unexpected 
chapter in the antiquities of the race, the efforts of scholars 
have naturally been expended chiefly upon the Vedas and the 
classical Sanskrit literature, which, however, represents but a 
single caste, the Brahmans. In this way the great majority of 
the people, the common people, are liable to be misunderstood. 
The philosophical speculations of the learned class are almost 
unknown to the masses; the monstrous tales respecting the 
gods, inventions of a crafty priesthood, may serve to amuse 
them at their public festivals, but probably have little influ- 
ence upon their daily lives. Especially is this remark true of 
the hill tribes of Southern India, who have not so completely 
succumbed to the Brahmanic caste as the people of the plains. 
There is certainly no better way to discover the character of 
these people than to collect the songs, which pass from mouth 
to mouth in their every-day life. 

There is ample evidence that when the dominant Hindu race 
entered India, they found the country already possessed by a 
darker-skinned people, whom they gradually subdued or drove 
into the inaccessible mountain fastnesses of Central and South- 
ern India. 

What the family connections of these early settlers were we 
are perhaps not in a condition to say with certainty. Dr. Cald- 
well, who some years since published a “Comparative Gram- 
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mar of the Dravidian Languages,” connects them with the 
Turanian or Scythic family. Others, as Mr. Baldwin—Pre- 
Historic Nations—seek to show an ante-Sanskrit civilization of 
Cushites from Arabia, whose language, amalgamated with still 
earlier aboriginees, was the basis of Dravidian speech. Our 
author, however, argues most strenuously that this less fortu- 
nate race represents an earlier immigration of Aryans. We 
hardly think that the evidence adduced justifies so confident 
a conclusion. Among other things he states that the list of 
words cited by Dr. Caldwell as of Turanian origin are known 
to be Aryan. But limited lists of words are not sufficiently 
trustworthy evidence of the family connections of a language. 
It is in grammatical structure that we find the surest proof. 
In this respect the Dravidian tongues most closely resemble lan- 
guages of the Turanian type. It is no more strange that the 
vocabulary of these languages should be largely Aryan, than 
there should be many Arabic and Persian words in Hindus- 
tani, for Aryan rule was the dominant one from the earliest 
times to the Mohamedan invasion, and Aryan writings have 
been the literary standard at all times. The best that we can 
say is that the languages of Central and Southern India will 
require much more profound study, before we can discover the 
exact niche in the classification of languages, which they will 
fit. The branches of the Dravidian family represented in Mr. 
Gover’s book are the Canarese, Badaga, Coorg, Tamil, Malaya- 
lam, and Telugu, covering a territory nearly coincident with the 
Presidency of Madras and the native State of Hyderabad. The 
population speaking the Dravidian tongues is estimated at 
thirty-two millions, which must be regarded as only an approx- 
imation, very likely falling short of the true number, since the 
natives look with suspicion on the census officers, and often 
misstate the true size of their families. 

Singing in Southern India is a distinct profession, and is gen- 
erally performed by the sons of the dancing girls, who live in 
the temples, and lead a life of legalized prostitution. Their 
male offspring, knowing nothing of caste-connections, are 
regarded as consecrated to some god, and wander about from 
village to village, entertaining the people with their songs, and 
receiving a scanty living in return. There is also another class, 
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leading the same sort of life, composed of those who, being in 
some deep trouble, vowed to consecrate themselves to the ser- 
vice of a deity. Such a mendicant is called dasa, a “servant.” 
“ At weddings he must sing of Krishna; at burnings of Yama; 
before maidens of Kama; before men of Rama. As he begs 
he sings of right and duty; when he hears the clink of copper 
in his shell, of benevolence and charity.” 

The author's description of the visit of the dasa to some 
country village to earn his night’s lodging, is so picturesque 
that we quote it entire. “Marching straight to the mantapam 
or many-pillared porch of the pagoda, he squats on the elevated 
basement, tunes his vina, places before him his huge begging 
shell. The villagers are just returning from the fields, weary 
with their labors, anxious for some sober excitement. The 
word is quickly passed round that the singer has come, and 
men, women and children turn their steps toward the manta- 
pam. There they sit on the ground before the bard, and wait 
his pleasure. He begins by trolling out some praise to Krishna, 
Vishnu or Pillaiyarswami. Then he starts with a pada or short 
song, such as those with which this book commences. There 
is chorus to every verse. If the song be well known, before 
the bard has finished the long-drawn-out note with which he 
ends his verse, the villagers have taken up their part, and the 
loud chorus swells on the evening breeze. If the song be new, 
they soon learn the chorus, and every fresh verse bears a louder 
and louder refrain. Then the shell is carried round, and pice 
are showered into it. When darkness closes in, the headman 
of the village invites the singer to his house, gives him a full 
meal, and then leaves him with mat, vina and shell, to sleep on 
the pyall.” 

It is always surprising to one who is not familiar with the 
Hindu mind, that so large a proportion of the popular songs— 
even the most popular ones—are of a didactic and religious 
character. There seems to be a strong undercurrent of sad- 
ness, which continually finds expression in the literature. 
This may be due partly to original mental constitution, but 
largely, doubtless, to the caste system, which renders the lot of 
the masses so hopeless, and to the spiritual philosophy invented 
by the Brahmans as a defence of their religious monopoly. 

VOL, XXXII. 34 
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Mr. Gover divides the songs into eight classes, each of which 
he illustrates by examples. 

1st. Moral songs. 2d. Proverbial philosophy. 3d. Songs 
representing the Adwaita or pantheistic system. 4th. Ancient 
Tamil songs, “of the period waen Brahmanism and Dravidi- 
anism were struggling for the mastery, when the best men 
poured out what are distinctly called ‘songs of sorrow,’ and 
were very Jeremiahs in weeping over the corruptions which 
surged upon the land.” 5th. Theological chants. 6th. Cere- 
monial songs. 7th. Labor songs. 8th. Mothers’ cradle songs, 
which are seldom heard by Europeans. Other songs, which 
are episodes from the Puranic literature, are omitted, since they 
are not pure Dravidian productions. 

The first specimens are from the Canarese. The people 
speaking this language occupy the rugged plateau of Mysore 
and Canara, and are bounded on the west by the range of the 
Ghauts, on the northwest by the Presidency of Bombay, on 
the east by the Telugu country, and on the south by the hill 
tribes of the Neilgherries. They are estimated at about five 
millions. 

The first song represents a man soliloquizing about the near- 
ness of death, but unwilling to give up the world. 


“Oh! what is food tome! Death stands so near! 
Morn, noon and night his angels close appear. 
In one short day they snatched, as past they ran, 
My friend, my foe, the young, the gray-haired man. 
Their wealth doth stay behind, although so dear. 
There is no joy for me, my life is drear.” 
Chorus.—How near is death! Mercy he cannot bring. 
Then, oh my heart, cease from the world, and cling 
With all thy power to tender Lakshmi’s king. 


“Two days ago the marriage feast was mine, 
And only yesterday I bought milch kine 
Wherewith to start my modest home. My field 
Is bright with corn, with gold my coffers yield, 
I cannot die.” While yet thou speakest, fool, 
Dread Yama’s step comes near. Farewell, vile soul. 


Chorus.—How near is death! &c. 
* * * * * 


He will not give you time. You may not eat 
The rice that now stands cooked. Your eager feet 
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May bring no helping friends. Accounts must stay 
Unpaid. In short, my friend, you must obey 

When death doth call. Oh, heart, my trembling heart, 
Think well on Vishnu’s god-like feet. From him ne’er part. 


Chorus.—How near is deaty! dc. 


Lakshmi is the wife of Vishnu. Yama is the god who car- 
ries the bodies of the dead to the shades. . 

Another song describes the perishable nature of all earthly 
possessions. Wealth, honors, friends must be forsaken when 
death comes. Character alone follows us into the next life. 


One begs of others for a wife, 

On her bestows both rule and home, 
He counts her half of all his life, 

But when death comes he dies alone. 


Chorus.—Of all good things the best are three— 
Wives, lands and countless gain. 
Which is the dearest friend to thee? 


One mounts the throne of mighty kings, 
His palace girds with fort and wall; 

Of his great power the whole world rings. 
His lifeless corse to dogs will fall. 


Chorus.—Of all good things, &. 
* * * * * 
In vain wives mourn, in vain sons weep, 
Wealth helps e’en less in death’s last scene. 
Two things alone the gulf can leap— 
The sin, the good, our life has seen. 
Chorus.—Of all good things, &c. 


In this weak frame put not your trust, 
But think on Him with inward calm. 

Is your heart clean? For Him you lust? 
Then Vishnu is a healing balm. 


Chorus.—Of all good things, &c. 


We quote a couple of stanzas from a song in praise of 
inward purity, contrasted with ceremonial cleanness. In the 
original the metre is peculiar. A certain consonant begins the 
first syllable of the first line, the second syllable of the second 
line, and so on, retreating from the beginning one syllable with 
each line. Mr. Gover has attempted to imitate this by substi- 
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tuting accent in place of the repetition of the letter, which 
would make no impression upon English readers. 


Purification before the great God 
Is greater than life and is stronger than death— 
’Tis the hope of the wise, 'tis the prize of the saint. 
Where is the fount from which comes the pure stream? 
Chorus.—What profit can the sinner find 
In washing oft? How vain the care! 
God knows full well—He sees the mind— 
That true devotion dwells not there. 


Alms-giving lies at the base of the steps 

That lead to the height from which purity flows. 

To know wisdom and truth, and thy lusts to forsake, 

Trust in thy God—meditate on His grace. 
Chorus.—What profit, &. 


To one who is familiar only with the burdensome prescrip- 
tions of the Brahmanic ritual in regard to ablutions, the posi- 
tion of the body in meditation, &c., such a just estimate of the 
value of these observances will be an agreeable surprise. This 
stanza from another song is still more out-spoken. 


You bathe, in meditation pass the day, 
And sit or stand as still as any crane! 
You meditate? A foolish dream, I say! 
Can Krishna, who himself cut short the reign 
Of demons and their imps, love aught but deeds? 
Chorus.—-’Tis surely worse than fool would do, 
To flog and starve thy fleshly part; 
When thou hast never set thy heart 
On Lakshmi’s Lord, the great Vishnu. 


and the satire in these lines is of the keenest: 


I saw one live in lust, 
His gentle words were few, 
He fed upon a crust, 
And thought upon Vishnu. 
Chorus.—Oh, how I laugh! I laugh out loud. 
It makes me laugh to see the crowd, 
Such tricks they do. I oft have vowed 
I'd laugh no more: with it I’m bowed. 


We continually meet in Indian literature the thought that 
the world is full of sorrow. Domestic life forms no exception. 
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The only way to escape it is to withdraw entirely from the 
activities of life into meditation upon the deity. The follow- 
ing stanza is an example: 


If thou shouldst have a wife, 
Trouble is thine. 

If none should bless thy life, 
Trouble is thine. 

If neither witty nor wise, 
Sorrow will come. 


Still more if she be pretty, 
Sorrow will come. 
For then all guarding vain, 
Sore trouble this. 
She brings unmeasured pain, 
Sore trouble this. 
Chorus.—Never, oh my soul, can peace be thine 
Until greet Runga’s grace be mine, 
If angry He, all hope resign. 


Runga isa name for Vishnu. We add a specimen of the 
proverbial songs: 


From the open sinner 
Hide what good you can, 
Say not words of wisdom 
To an angry man. 
Chorus.—Do not spout your verses 
In the public way: 
Lest the world compare them 
With a poet’s lay. 
From the heap beside him 
Folly took a clod, 
Bowed his head before it, 
Thought he saw a god. 


Who mends a broken pot— 
Lifts it from the ground? 

He who visits relative 
When his woes abound. 


Chorus.—Do not spout, &. 


Vaishnana is hellish 
Praising Siva’s name: 

So is he who, falsely, 
Tells of neighbor's shame. 


Chorus.—Do not spout, &. 
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Who will take to fighting 
When his wife commands ? 

He who gives the leisure 
Prattler’s tale demands. 


Chorus.—Do not spout, &. 
THE BADAGA SONGS. 


Near the extremity of the peninsula, where the eastern and 
western Ghants meet, is a collection of hills or mountains from 
five to eight thousand feet in height, called the Neilgherries. 
This region is much resorted to by Europeans from all parts of 
India, on account of its cool and even climate. The hills are 
covered with forests of valuable timber. Tea, coffee, chinchona 
and the European fruits and vegetables are raised in abund- 
ance. Several hill tribes find their home here, among whom 
the Badagas hold a medium rank in intelligence. Their num- 
ber is estimated at fifteen thousand. As everywhere among 
the hill tribes, their literature, such as it is, is less corrupted by 
Brahmanic influence than that of the people on the plains. 
They are passionately fond of music, and after the labors of 
the day love to gather in their villages, and spend the evening 
in song and dance. We quote Mr. Gover's description of one 
of these evening merry-makings: “The belated traveler along 
hill-side tracks will often hear the distant chant, the loud and 
sudden chorus, and then again the floating strain of the single 
singer, borne gently and like the reflex of some distant wave 
on the wings of the cool night breeze. Such echoes tell of 
Badaga merriment, and remind the man who is not ignorant of 
the brother men who dwell around him, that at that moment a 
whole village-full of folk are gathered round some mossy stone, 
listening to and then joining in the song of a rustic Homer 
or Badaga bard, who, neither ‘mute nor inglorious,’ leads the 
resounding melody. Men, women and children are there. 
Ever as they sing some man or maiden springs to the front and 
dances to the song, light and agile as a deer, or, better still, a 
mountaineer, such as they are. Thus with song and dance the 
evening glides away.” 

Their funeral rites are exceedingly interesting. They com- 
mence just before the man expires. When it is clear that he 
cannot recover, a minute gold coin, dipped in ghee, i. e., melted 
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butter, worth about six pence, is placed in his mouth, and he is 
required to swallow it. The ghee is to sustain him in his jour- 
ney to the shades, and the coin to pay toll at the bridge span- 
ning the river of death. Meantime men hasten in all direc- 
tions to carry the tidings to adjacent villages, and fetch carpen- 
ters and musicians. Branches of trees are collected, of which 
a pyramidal car is hastily made. The corpse is laid under this, 
and on one side of it are placed the man’s tools, and on the 
other a flute, a stick and some bows and arrows, to indicate 
that he was a warrior. Early the next morning the friends col- 
lect in their best attire, and commence a dance, accompanied 
by music, around the corpse. This, at first slow, gradually 
increases in rapidity until the excitement becomes almost a 
frenzy. It is supposed to accompany the spirit in its depart- 
ure. After the conclusion of the dance, the relatives walk in 
solemn procession around the body, recounting the virtues of 
the deceased, and giving vent to their grief. The corpse, with 
all its appurtenances, is then carried outside the village. The 
friends again gather in a circle; a buffalo calf without blem- 
ish is brought in, when a leading man steps forward, and, after 


invoking a god, places his hand upon its head, and chants the 
following dirge, in which the supposed sins of the deceased are 
enumerated. All the people join in a chorus at proper inter- 
vals, 


Invocation. 


In the presence of the great Bassana, 
Who sprang from Banigé the holy cow. 


The dead has sinned a thousand times. 
E’en all the thirteen hundred sins 
That can be done by mortal men 
May stain the soul that fled to-day. 
Stay not their flight to God’s pure feet. 
Chorus.—Stay not their flight. 
He killed the crawling snake. 
Chorus.—It is a sin. 
The creeping lizard slew. 
It is a sin. 
Of brothers he told tales. 
It is a sin. 
The landmark stone he moved. 
It is a sin. 
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** * * 
To strangers straying on the hills 
He offered aid but guided wrong. 

Chorue.—It is a sin. 


His sister’s tender love he spurned, 
And showed his teeth to her in rage. 
It is a sin. 
** * * 
What though he sinned so much, 
Or that his parents sinned ? 
What though the sins’ long score 
Was thirteen hundred crimes ? 
O let them every one 
Fly swift to Bas’va’s feet. 
Chorus.—Fly swift. 


The chamber dark of death 

Shall open to his soul. 

The sea shall rise in waves, 

Surround on every side, 

But yet that awful bridge, 

No thicker than a thread, 

Shall stand both firm and strong. 

The dragon’s yawning mouth 

Is shut—it brings no fear. 

The palaces of heaven 

Throw open wide their doors. 
Chorus.—Open wide their doors. 


The thorny path is steep, 

Yet shall his soul go safe. 

The silver pillar stands 

So near—he touches it. 

He may approach the wall, 
The golden wall of neaven, 
The burning pillar’s flame 

Shall have no heat for him. 

Chorus.—Shall have no heat. 


Oh, let us never doubt 

That all his sins are gone, 

That Bassava forgives. 

May it be well with him! 
Chorus.—May it be well! 


Let all be well with him. 
Chorus.—Let all be well! 


This confession is repeated three times by as many men, 
when the calf is set free, and is thenceforth regarded as sacred, 
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bearing the sins of the dead. The body is finally burned on 
the bank of the nearest stream. The coincidence between this 
sin offering, and the Jewish scape-goat is very curious. Is this 
a case where history repeats itself, or was one ceremony derived 
from the other? Among other specimens of Badaga songs is 
the vision of the other world, which reminds us of Dante’s 
Inferno. It is a dialogue between a woman and a “ wise man.” 
We quote a fragment. 


“ T see a loathsome ditch 
Where wretched men lie prone. 
They even seem to smoke, 

The brown tobacco-leaf. 
Who then are these, I ask, 
Dear brother simpleton ?” 


“ When Badagas died on the Neilgherry Hills 
Their widows were robbed of the mite that was lefi, 
The poor were oppressed by the strong and the rich. 
The men that you see were great chiefs in their day, 
Who grew to be rich on the spoil of the poor. 
Such crimes have they done, and their punishment now 
Is to lie in the ditch so defiled and unclean. 
No food may they eat. To their ravening mouth 
Tobacco is given. They may smoke but not eat. 
In luxury starve. In their mouths is but smoke.” 


We pass on to the 
COORG SONGS. 

Northwest of the Neilgherries, on the declivities of the west- 
ern Ghauts, is a little district sixty miles from north to south 
by thirty-five miles from east to west. “It presents a constant 
succession of steep ridges of hills alternating with valleys or 
ravines, the whole being clothed with forests of the most stately 
growth.” It is called Coorg from the native word Kodagu, 
“hilly country.” The people are described as a “ handsome, 
athletic race, much superior in physical appearance to the 
people of the plains, and exceedingly brave.” They are dis- 
posed to adopt civilized habits, and their condition is one of 
great comfort and prosperity compared with that of the people 
of the adjacent plains, a fact which plainly appears in the joy- 
ful character of their songs. They are deeply attached to their 
beautiful land, as may be gathered from the following extract 
from a modern song : 
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Like the star-besprinkled heaven 
Are the happy Kurgi hemes 

On the bosom of our land. 
Biooming children fill each house, 
Like a garth of richest flowers. 
Like the royal Sampigé 

Are our tall and stately men. 
Strings of choicest, purest pearls, 
Beauteous as the forest flowers, 
Are our wives and little ones, 
Prosperous and well they live, 
Jasmin has no sweeter smell. 
E’en our cattle multiply, 

Many as the jungle race. 

As the Cauvery river sand, 

So our rice and wealth increase. 
None doth suffer in this land, 
Either want or grievous pain. 

All are happy, all are rich. 


One of the most interesting occasions among this people is 
the annual Huttari or “ feast of first fruits.” Essentially the 
same festival is observed by all the Dravidian nations, when 
the “paddy” or rice begins to ripen. On the east coast it 


occurs at the end of the year, on the west coast in September, 
and in Coorg in November.. The festival proper lasts a week, 
but is usually supplemented by four days of merry making. 
All the male population of a village are required to be present 
each day on the mandu or public square, none being excused 
but the little boys and old men. The performances are partly 
religious, especially the ceremony of gathering the first sheaf 
of wheat, and partly sportive. During the rejoicings the fol- 
lowing song is everywhere heard. It begins with a mention of 
the celestial influences which have prospered the farmer, eulo- 
gizes the Coorg land, then describes minutely the whole process 
of raising rice, from the purchase of the bullocks : 

Thirty-six great bulls he bought 

Of the best and largest sort ; 

White and black, and some red-brown. 
The construction of the rude plow : 


Choosing sage for the pole 
At the end he made a hole ; 


Pushed the palm-wood handle through. 
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Sampigé was for the share, 
On its edge he placed with care 
Iron plates to make the shoe. 


The preparation of the ground in June, when the early rains 
begin to fall, the tending of the growing plants, to the final 
ingathering in the autumn. The song closes with a description 
of the Huttari festival. 


When at last the time has come, 
And the year’s great work is done 
In our happy glorious land ; 
When the shades are growing long, 
All the eager people throng 
To the pleasant village Mand. 


First they praise the God they love, 
Thronéd high the world above. 
Then the Huttri games commence, 
And the evening glides away. 
Singing, dancing, wrestling, they 
Strive for highest excellence. 


When the seventh bright day begins, 
Each man for his household wins 
Leaves of various sacred plants ; 
Five of these he ties with silk, 
Then provides a pot of milk, 
Ready for the festive wants. 


When the evening shades draw nigh, 
Each the other would outvie 

In rich and splendid dress. 
Thus they march with song and shout, 
Music swimming all about, 

For the harvest’s fruitfulness. 


First they pray that God’s rich grace 
Still should rest upon their race. 

Waiting till the gun has roared, 
Milk they sprinkle, shouting gay 
Polé! Polé! Devare! 

Multiply thy mercies, Lord ! 

Soon the tallest stems are shown 
Of the rich and golden corn, 

Carried home with shouts and glee. 
There they bind with fragrant leaves, 
Hang them up beneath the eaves, 

On the northwest pillar’s tree. 


We should like to produce the whole song, but its great 
length forbids. We add a few nursery rhymes, which would 
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do credit to Mother Goose. These are the only specimens of 
this sort of song in the book, for they are very difficult to col- 
lect. Though mothers are often heard singing their children 
to sleep, yet when they are asked by a European to repeat the 
words they frame every possible excuse to avoid it, so jealous 
are they of the privacy of their homes. The songs are illitera- 
tive. For example: 
Chemb chemb chemb yedet, 


Chembanda mandi duddi yedet, 
Manika mand mani yedet. 


Kak, kdékéka ! 
Kakera mangale kek. 


Sometimes they imitate natural sounds, as : 


Chakke kari 
Chada, chada, béva. 
Kambala kari 
Guda, guda, béva. 
The English of this is: 
When the fruit of jack-tree boils, 
It singeth—* chada,” “ chada.” 
When the Kambala fruit boils, 
It singeth—“ guda,” ‘‘ guda.” 


Here is a Coorg lullaby : 


Jawa, Jiwa, baby dear ! 
When the baby’s mother comes, 
She will give her darling milk. 


Jtiwa, jiwa, baby dear! 
When the baby’s father comes, 
He will bring a cocoanut. 


_Jtiwa, jiwa, baby dear! 

When the baby’s brother comes, 
He will bring a little bird. 
Jawa, Jawa, baby dear! 

When the baby’s sister comes, 
She will bring a dish of rice. 


We come now to the Tamil songs, the largest collection in 
the book. The Tamils are the largest and most cultivated of 
the Dravidian nations. They number more than ten millions, 
and occupy the eastern side of the peninsular from Madras to 
the Cape, and the northern part of Ceylon. The songs most 
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popular with the cultivated classes are those which represent 
the Adwaita or pantheistic philosophy. Some of them are 
strikingly pure in sentiment, and, with the exception of a few 
strange names, would not appear out of place in Christian 
hymn books. Take this extract from a dialogue between the 
Puranic hero Rama and the Vedic rishi Vasishtha. 


Vasishtha! Rama speaks to thee and asks— 
Where may a sinner find those holy things 

That drive out, root and branch, each fault and sin, 
And give to him who worships perfect peace ? 


To him, Vasishtha, God, supreme and great, 
Dwells not in mortal flesh, nor hath He frame 

Of substance elemental. He is not 

Confined in what the simple call a God— 

In Hari, Hara, and the minor host. 

The Godhead is not even mind itself: 

Tis he, the Uncreate, who knoweth all, 

Who ne’er began and never hath an end. 

But will that God bow down and dwell with men, 
Abide in things that have no worth or praise, 
That are not one, but some and separate ? 

He hath no end nor had beginning. He 

Is one, inseparate. To Him alone 

Should mortals offer praise and prayer. Poor fools 
Must bow to idols—they cannot discern 

The higher things. * * * 

If thou wouldst worship in the noblest way 
Bring flowers in thy hand. Their names are these: 
Contentment, Justice, Wisdom. Offer them 

To that great Essence—then thou servest God. 
No stone can image God—to bow to it 

Is not to worship. Outward rites cannot 

Avail to compass that reward of bliss 

That true devotion gives to one who knows. 


We venture to say that the following stanzas by a poet of 
the tenth century will be a surprise to those who suppose that 
the people of India have always been given to idolatry. The 
song is from a number called “ songs of sorrow,” in which the 
poet laments the growing influence of Brahmanism, bringing 
with it the tyranny of caste. 

When may I know the hidden things of life, 
And thus attain perfection? I would show 


How false the Vedas are, with error rife: 
And burn the Shasters; so the truth might grow. 
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Oh, when will mankind learn to use aright 

The carved stones, the clay baked hard with fire, 
The burnished copper shining in the light, 

And not to worship them as gods require? 


When shall our race be one great brotherhood 
Unbroken by the tyranny of caste, 
Which Kapila in early days withstood 
And taught that men were one in times now passed ! 
When may my thoughts be fixed alone on Him 
Who is Himself all sweetness, made all things, 
Whom all the Vedas sought, though seeing dim, 
Who saveth him that to His mercy clings ? 


The “labor songs” are of a very different character, and are 
most popular among the illiterate. The people nearly all sing, 
and are very quick at improvizing verses when it suits their 
fancy. The language is a degraded form of Tamil, scarcely 
intelligible to the educated castes. One man usually sings a 
strain, when all join in the chorus.) The movement is fast or 
slow, according to the work. Here is one which “ sets out” 
wives: 


To every man is tied a wife. 
She clings to him as long as life. 
Yo Ho! Heave 0! 


Of all our wealth she takes two-thirds, 
Yet thinks we pick up more like birds. 
Yo Ho! Heave 0! 


If any day we give her none, 
You'd think her wrath would ne’er be done. 
Yo Ho! Heave 01 


When still ’tis dark she turns us out, 
But sleeps for two hours more, no doubt! 
Yo Ho! Heave 0! 


Oh! How we strain and heave and sweat; 
While she buys clothes and runs in debt! 
Yo Ho! Heave O! 


Here is a theological song, which shows the influence of 
Christian teachings: 


Fe eo hk @ @ ke ae eS ht 


When time began 
Chorus—Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 

The mighty Lord 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
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Created man 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
With but one word. 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 


Our God and Lord 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
On earth was born; 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
By us adored, 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
In servant’s form, 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 


We add a couple of stanzas from the Bayadere’s song. 


From the banks of the Ganges the water they brought 
In a vessel of brass. 

Heave 0! Heave 0! 
I have wash’d my feet ss a dancing girl ought, 
And have wiped them with silk. 

Heave O! Heave 0! 
Let us go then, oh girls, before Madavan’s shrine : 
Let us worship him now. 

Heave O! Heave O! 


If we offer our flowers to the image divine, 
We may hope for new joys. 
Heave O! Heave 0! 


The best known and most popular poetical work among the 
Dravidian nations is the Cural of Tiruvalluva. It is not an 
epic, but a series of didactic odes. Mr. Gover says: “ To those 
who know the Iliad, the Mneid, the Divine Comedy, Paradise 
Lost, and the Nibelungen Lied, as the epics of great nations, it 
seems incredible that thirty millions of people should cling to 
a series of moral essays as their typical and honored book.” 
Again he says: ‘ Few persons out of the Madras Presidency 
can have any idea of the reverence and love that surrounds the 
Cural. Its sentences are counted as binding as the Ten Com- 
mandments on the Jews. Its very language has become the 
text of literary excellence.” 

The accounts of the parentage and life of Tiruvalluva are so 
mixed up with legendary matter, and so completed by Brah- 
manic influence that the facts are not very clear. Our author 
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thinks that he flourished not later than the third century and 
belonged to a low Dravidic caste. The Cural is divided into 
three parts, containing one hundred and thirty-three chapters 
of ten verses each. As with the Vedas, its preservation with- 
out essential change is due to the estimation in which it has 
been held. 


We select at random a few specimens. 


PRAISE OF Gop. 


As A is the first of all letters on earth, 
So is God everlasting of all that have birth. 


The blest feet of the Fount of pure knowledge adore, 
Else nought will avail thee, vain pedant, thy. lore. 


Fast flit those bright feet o’er the flow’r of the mind, 
They who clasp them shall flourish, when worlds have declined. 


At the feet of the Passionless, blessed to rest, 
No harm can approach, and no evil molest. 


Whoso bringeth to God real homage of heart, 
Hath with deeds, the twin offspring of darkness no part. 


+ * * * * * 


THe EXCELLENCE OF RAIN. 


’Tis the showers sustain 
All nature’s domain; 
Fit name is Ambrosia for life-giving rain. 


’Tis the showers of rain 
That produce the grain 
Yield the food that we eat, and the draught that we drain. 


If the clouds grudge us rain. 
Drought, dearth and their train 


Will cause the vast sea-girdled earth to complain. 
* * * * * * 


BAOCKBITING. 


Though he speak not of right, 
And sin with his might, 

It is much if 'tis said that he does not backbite. 
To deceive with his smiles 


The man he reviles, 
Is the sin above all which most deeply defiles. 


Either here or in hell 
In pain he shall dwell, 
And receive the reward that the Shasters all tell. 
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Though you speak to one’s-face 
In words that abase, 
In his absence be mindful to speak in his praise. 


The following lines do not seem like the utterances of a 
Brahman : 
Ascetics should be holy folk ; 
But those who bear with rudeness, 
E’en when intended to provoke, 
Are blessed with far more goodness. 


’Tis good to overcome desire, 
Abstain from dainty dishes. 

To better things thou shouldst aspire ; 
Endure discourteous speeches. 


He who rules his house in peace, 
Making virtue’s rule his law, 
Hath mighty merit, swift release ; 

No recluse hath more. 


Thousands strive for future bliss. 
He comes nearest to the gaol 

Who at home is not remiss, 
Blessing every soul. 


Swerving not from virtue’s path, 
Ruling well the household store, 
Sheltering hermits by his hearth,— 

Penance can no more. 


What can be found in English more charming than this 
description of parental love? 


Men call their sons their wealth because they reap in bliss 
The good they do the little one 
Whose weakness is his might. 


The rice in which their child’s small hand has played, I wis, 
Is sweeter to the parent’s tongue 
Than could the gods invite. 


What touch is sweeter than our children’s loving kiss? 
What sound thrills deeper than the tone 
Of childhood’s wild delight ? 


The next collection of songs is from the Malayalam. This 
language is spoken in the narrow region between the western 
Ghants and the sea, extending from Mangalore on the north to 
the cape on the south. It is about one hundred miles long by 
forty wide, and has a very mixed population of about two and 
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a half millions. The Malayalam literature has been more com- 
pletely worked over by Brahmanic influences, and has less in 
it which is distinctively Dravidian than any which we have 
thus far described. The songs lack the high moral character 
of the Tamil and Canarese songs, and are largely exotic, the 
amours of the gods being the favorite themes. The only speci- 
men which we shall quote is a riddle, for it seems that the Hin- 
dus are as fond of guessing riddles as western nations. 


I am very old 

When the first man was, 
I was there with him. 
Ancient kings thought me 
Best among their friends: 
Me they worshiped oft. 

I sing praise to God 

And have long done so. 
God gave me a house, 
Where I live on earth. 
Yet he gives to all 

What he gave to me. 


Round my house are built 
Mighty palisades, 
Keeping out my foes. 
Outside these again 

Is another wall, 

Guarding me from hurt. 


Like raw meat I seem, 
Yet am well and strong. 
When my friends are sick, 
I am out of health. 
Sometimes I get sick, 
Then my friends are ill. 


Members two have I. 
Guess my first, I pray. 
When my last comes forth, 
Seems as if a man 

Called an idle slave. 

When my whole is said 
Dogs collect in crowds, 
Running fast and long 
Lest they be too late. 


Lest our readers, who are not acquainted with the native lan- 
guage, should fail to guess it, we give the solution. It is the 
tongue. The word for tongue is naiva, which is made up of 
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two words, nai a “dog” and va the imperative of the verb 
“come.” 

The last collection of songs represents the Telegu people, 
who rank next to the Tamils in importance. The region occu- 
pied by them is on the eastern side of the peninsula, begin- 
ning at Madras and extending north to about the twentieth 
parallel. They are bounded on the south by the Tamils, on 
the west by the Canarese and Marathi, and on the north by the 
Gonds and other hill tribes. They are estimated at fourteen 
millions. Centuries ago the Telegu nation was the mightiest 
in southern India, but successive conquests prostrated it, and 
few traces of its former grandeur are left. The Telegu has been 
called the “Italian of the East,” and it so closely resembles the 
Sanskrit in its phonetic laws that very many words from the 
latter language have found their way into its vocabulary. Very 
little of the old folk-lore remains. The most important work 
is that of Vamana, who, as Mr. Gover conjectures, wrote as 
early as the twelfth century. It is a heterogeneous collection 
of proverbs, in not less than two thousand verses. “They fol- 
low no order, but are jumbled together; as if each verse had 
been written on a card, all the cards tossed together in a bag, 
and then the cards withdrawn at random and strung together 
in the order in which they came from the bag.” 

In the specimens given the verses are taken out of their orig- 
inal order and arranged according to subjects. The following 
stanzas are noteworthy as showing an opposition to idolatrous 


worship : 
What animals ye are who worship stones 
And care not for the God that dwells within! 
How can a stone excel the living thing 
That praise intones ? 
And how can those who serve a carved rock 
Bow down before and praise the living One? 
Can he who tastes the honey on his tongue 
Rank poison suck ? 


What fools! They take a stone from off the hill, 
And after knocking it about with hands and feet, 
With chisels cut it and with hammers beat: 

Then chants they trill. 

Around a mould of wax you stick some clay, 
Then melt the wax, and in its room install 
Some melted metal. This your God you call 

And serve each day. 
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While He, the worshipful, dwells in the heart, 
Why pile your gifts in temples made of stone? 
Can gods who, in and out, are rock alone, 

E’er taste a part? 


We have continually noticed in the songs of all the Dravid- 
ian nations hints of the detestation in which the Brahmanic 
hierarchy is held by the common people. These lines are very 
bitter. 

They who were Sudras born, 
And yet revile their kin ;— 

Who call themselves twice-born, 
And think it makes them safe ;— 

Whose heart’s love darling sin ;— 
The lowest Sudras are. 


Upon his brazen brow 

He bears a sacred mark: 
He has a wolfish mouth, 

A demon’s shameless heart : 
And yet he dares to say 

He knows the only God. 

* * * 
They say, the lords of earth, 

“ How pure we are, how learned 
In all the Shasters teach! ” 

They scorn us simple men! 
But yet the poorest poor 

Are better than such brags. 


The Brahman thinks that when 
He takes the sacred thread 
His Sudraship is o’er. 
How strangely he forgets 
That when he comes to die 


His Brahmanship is o’er. 
* * * 


A few proverbs must suffice for these songs. Each verse is 
a complete proverb. 


Milk that’s drunk at tavern door 
Counts as wine you may be sure. 

If you stand where you ought not, 
Why be shocked when shame is got? 


Join the vile, and vile you'll be 

In the eyes of those who see. 

If beneath a palm you drink, 

Though but milk, what must we think ? 
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Blind man’s legs the lame man plies, 
Cripples lend the blind their eyes: 
Thus for each the poor take heed, 
Help each other’s urgent need. 


Give promotion to the rude, 

They will chase away the good. 
Can the dog that eats old shoes 
Taste the sugar-cane he chews? 


Wash a bear skin every day, 
Will its blackness go away? 

If you beat an idol’s face, 

Will the god acquire new grace? 


We have now given specimens of all the collections of songs 
found in Mr. Gover’s book. Though he has by no means 
given us all that are current, he claims to fairly represent this 
species of literature among the principal Dravidian nations. 
As he tells us in his introduction, he has kept two objects in 
view, first, ‘to exhibit irrefragable evidence of the real feelings 
of the mass of the people, and thus enable Europeans to see 
them as they are,” and, secondly, “to draw public attention to 
a great body of excellent vernacular literature, in the hope that 
other persons * * will follow the enquiry, and publish criti- 
cal editions and translations of the great ethical works of the 
Dravidian Augustan age.” Of course the value of these col- 
lections depends much upon the fidelity of the translation to 
the spirit of the original. This we have no means of testing 
beyond the author’s claims. The songs were mostly taken 
down by missionaries who had been for many years familiar 
with the native tongues, and the English translation is as lite- 
ral as is consistent with a metrical form. We are confident 
that the literary excellence and the pure sentiment of most of 
the songs will be a surprise to many, and that they will desire 
to become better acquainted with them. 

It is exceedingly desirable that every effort be made to col- 
lect and preserve the characteristic literature of Southern India, 
for as European civilization has encroached more and more 
upon native society, much of this literature has perished, and 
more will soon be forgotten. We cannot afford to lose its help 
in tracing into the past the obscure history of the Dravidian 
nations, 
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Articte VIL—THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON IN 1871. 
IIL 


THE NORTHWESTERN BOUNDARY. 


THE latter part of the treaty of Washington, from the thirty- 
fourth to the forty-second Article inclusive, contains arrange- 
ments for submitting the question of the boundary line 
between the territories of Great Britain and the United States 
upon the Pacific coast, so far as it was in dispute, to the arbi- 
tration and award of the Emperor of Germany. The point to 
be decided was a very simple one. By the Webster and Ash- 
burton treaty of Washington concluded in 1842, the line 
between the two jurisdictions had been settled as far as to the 
Rocky Mountains. This settlement in 1842 only carried out 
earlier provisions ; and the same terminus of the parallel of 49° 
which here appears, had been agreed upon in the convention of 
1818. It is there stated that a line drawn from the most north- 
western point of the Lake of the Woods along the 49th paral- 
lel of latitude, or, if the said point shall not be in that parallel, 
a line drawn north or south, as the case may be, until it shall 
intersect said parallel, and a line along the same parallel drawn 
westward shall be the line of demarcation between the territo- 
ries of the contracting powers “from the Lake of the Woods to 
the Stony Mountains.” (Art. IL) It is added that for the 
space of ten years any country claimed by either party west of 
the Stony Mountains, on the northwestern coast of America, 
shall be free and open to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of 
the two powers. (Art. III.) By the convention of 1827, all the 
provisions of this third Article are “further indefinitely 
extended and continued in force.” Before the treaty of 1842, 
above mentioned, had been concluded, it was found that the 
most northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods was in lat. 
49° 28’ 55”, but no change affecting the boundary westward 
was admitted into this treaty. 
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The treaty of 1846, however, carried out the determination 
of the boundary line to the Pacific Ocean. The words are as 
follows: (Art. L.) 

“From the point on the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, where the boun- 
dary laid down in existing treaties and conventions terminates [i.e., from the 
Rocky Mountains, Treaty of 1842, Art. IT], the line of boundary between the ter- 
ritories of the United States and those of her Britannic Majesty shall be con- 
tinued westward along the said forty-ninth parallel of north latitude to the mid- 
dle of the channel which separates the continent from Vancouver's Island, and 
thence, southerly, through the middle of the said channel, and of Fuca’s Straits, to 
the Pacific Ocean; provided, however, that the navigation of the whole of said 
channel and straits, south of the said forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, remain 
free and open to both nations.” 


It is added (Art. II), that the great northern branch of the 
Columbia River, from the point where the forty-ninth parallel 
intersects it to the ocean, shall be free for the purposes of navi- 
gation to the Hudson’s Bay Company and other British subjects. 

When “the middle of the channel which separates the con- 
tinent from Vancouver's Island” is spoken of, it is plain that 
the parties to the treaty conceive of but one channel, or at least 
that each party supposed that there was but one channel 
answering the conditions named. With the increase of navi- 
gation in that quarter, they became aware that there were two 
principal channels, besides several smaller ones, between the 
islands. One of these nearest to Vancouver's Island, and west- 
ward of the group to which the island of San Juan belongs, 
had for more than half a century been called the Canal de 
Haro—sometimes written Arro; the other, situated to the 
eastward of these islands and near the continent, had gone in 
quite recent times by the name of the Straits of Rosario. The 
Sritish government claimed that the line of boundary ought to 
run according to the true sense of the treaty through this latter 
passage; our government claimed that it ought to run through 
the channel nearest to Vancouver's Island. The mean distance 
between the two passages cannot be more than twenty miles. 
The British interpretation would give the San Juan group, and 
the jurisdiction over the western channel to Great Britain. 
The treaty provides that the channel through which the boun- 
dary should be drawn (as well as the Straits of Fuca) should 
be open to both nations to the south of the 49th parallel. To 
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the United States it was of importance to have a treaty-right, 
besides any right according to the law of nations, to navigate 
the Canal de Haro. To Great Britain the possession of the isl- 
ands named appeared to be of value, and San Juan itself was— 
without reason, we think—regarded as almost necessary for the 
defense of Vancouver’s Island. 

The question through which of these two channels the boun- 
dary line ought to run, according to the provisions of the 
treaty of 1846, was submitted to the Emperor of Germany, 
and, after reports had been obtained from experts and jurists, 
was decided Oct. 21, 1872, in favor of the claims and the inter- 
pretation of the United States. 

Thus an old dispute, on which many words, much negotia- 
tion, and some wrath were expended, came to a peaceable close. 
The British garrison or detachment of Royal Marines on the 
island of San Juan was ordered to be withdrawn, and the joint 
occupation of the island has now ceased. This question, then, 
is a thing of the past. We may presume, without having seen 
their reasons for the conclusion at which they arrived, that 
such men as Kiepert would give neither an unrighteous nor an 
unintelligent report on the facts before them, and that the right 
is on our side. But it is a matter of some interest to look a 
little into the case between the two governments, and to this 
the remainder of the present Article will be devoted. We 
propose to give a brief sketch of the successive steps by which 
the territory on the Pacific came into the hands of the English- 
speaking race; of the negotiations between the governments on 
the subject of the boundary in question; of the geographical 
knowledge which was within the reach of the negotiators in and 
after the year 1846; and of the reasons on which a decision 
adverse to the British claims may fairly be founded. 

By the treaty of 1783, in which Great Britain acknowledged 
the independence of the United States, the boundary of the 
Union, after reaching the Lake of the Woods, was made to 
pass through the lake to its most northwestern point, and then 
in a due east course to the Mississippi; down the middle of 
which it was to run until reaching the thirty-first degree of 
north latitude. There our territory was conterminous with 
that of Spain. Spain, however, at that time was nominally 
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sovereign, not only of land on the Gulf of Mexico, east of the 
Mississippi, which has since passed into the hands of the Uni- 
ted States, but also of French Louisiana on the west of the 
stream, together with the city of New Orleans, on the other 
bank. This had been effected by a secret treaty with France, 
made at Fontainebleau Nov. 3, 1762, but not published until 
long afterward. The same territory was retroceded to France 
by the treaty of St. Ildefonso (Oct. 1, 1800), in consideration of 
the establishment of the Duke of Parma, a member of the 
Spanish Bourbon House, in Tuscany. Napoleon seems to have 
made up his mind that Great Britain, with her decided suprem- 
acy on the sea, would be sure to get possession of New Orleans 
and the Mississippi: it was this, doubtless, that made him 
ready to cede the territory of Louisiana to the United States by 
the treaty of Paris, April 30, 1803, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of 15,000,000 dollars. The terms of the treaty imply that 
it had the same extent which it had had when ceded by France 
to Spain and retroceded by the latter to France. Thus the 
United States became possessed of an indefinitely large terri- 
tory north of Spain’s possessions on the west of the Mississippi, 
and south of any land to which Great Britain might lay claim. 
A treaty concluded in Feb., 1819, with Spain, but not acquir- 
ing complete force by exchange of ratification until Feb., 1821, 
besides other important determinations, fixed the boundary 
line between the territory of the two nations on the west of the 
Mississippi. It began at the mouth of the Sabine, ran along 
the western bank of that stream to lat. 32°, thence due north 
until it struck the Red River, and thence still north to the 
Arkansas, thence along the southern bank of the Arkansas to 
its source in lat. 42°, and by that parallel to the South Sea (i. e., 
the Pacific). If the source should not lie on the 42d degree of 
latitude, the line was to run north or south until it met that 
parallel, and so westward as before. 

The boundaries of the Russian territories in America were 
fixed by conventions in 1824 and 1825. By the convention 
concluded in the former year with the United States it was 
agreed that the line of 54° 40’ should be the limit to the north 
of which no establishment should be formed by citizens of the 
United States, and none to the south of the same line by Rus- 
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sian subjects (Art. III). A convention of the next year 
between Russia and Great Britain made the 141st degree of 
longitude the limit between the respective territories. The line 
began at the southernmost point of the Prince of Wales Island, 
in 54° 40” north lat, and ran along the summit of the coast 
mountains, but at no place departed more than ten leagues 
from the sea, until it met the 141st degree of longitude. Thus 
between 42° and 54° 40’ in 1826, all titles of civilized nations 
to land on this continent had been extinguished except those 
of the United States and Great Britain. 

We have already had occasion to say that, by the convention 
of 1818, all territory claimed by either party on the northwest 
coast of America, west of the Rocky Mountains, was made free 
and open for ten years to the citizens or subjects of both ; that 
in 1827, this provision was indefinitely extended ; and that the 
treaty of 1842 was silent in regard to the more western boun- 
dary, beyond the Rocky Mountains. The following years were 
full of discussions and negotiation touching this point. Many 
of our public men—it would seem—had long before this held 
the opinion, that Great Britain had no claim whatever to terri- 
tory on the Pacific Ocean. Mr. Monroe, when Secretary of 
State in 1814, writes to the Commissioners.at Ghent, that “ on 
no pretext the British government can set up a claim to terri- 
tory south of the northern boundary of the United States” (i. e., 
south of 49°). Again, in 1825 and 1826, the British govern- 
ment having invited negotiations on the northwestern boundary, 
Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, writes to Mr. Gallatin, am- 
bassador at London, “that the extension of the line on the 
parallel of 49 to the Pacific Ocean, ... . is our ultimatum” 
and may be announced as such. And again, “the President 
cannot consent that the boundary between the territories of the 
two powers should be south of 49°. The British government 
has not been committed by a positive rejection of a line on the 
parallel of 49; but if it had been, its pride may take refuge in 
the offer which, for the first time, you are to propose, of a right 
in common with us to the free navigation of Columbia River. 
There is no objection to an extension of the time to be allowed 
to British settlers, to remove from south of 49° to a period of 
fifteen years, if you should find that it would facilitate an 
arrangement.” 
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There was, however, one difficulty in carrying the line of 49° 
to the ocean. Vancouver's Island had already been in a man- 
ner occupied by hunters of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
Victoria, one of its best harbors, was near the southern extrem- 
ity. But the parallel of 49 would cut off a considerable slice of 
the island, including this harbor,—some 40 miles of its length ; 
and there would be two nationalities on it, if it should ever be 
settled. These considerations were urged by Mr. Huskinson, 
and met with the reply from our ambassador, that if any devia- 
tion from the strait line toward the south were allowed, it 
must be compensated for by a corresponding deviation toward 
the north. He had in view to include the northern branch of 
the Columbia, within the territory of the United States. 

Negotiations on this point grew far more active after 1842. 
The terms offered by the United States government were still 
such in substance as Mr. Clay had offered seventeen years 
before—the parallel of 49 as the line of boundary and _naviga- 
tion of the lower waters of the Columbia on equitable terms. 
Mr. Everett, minister at London, from November, 1841, for 
nearly four years, writes to the Secretary of State, in Novem- 
ber, 1848, the substance of a conversation with Lord Aberdeen, 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, that the stations established 
south of 49° ought not to prejudice the claims of the United 
States, although they might embarrass the British government. 
He adds that the offer of the boundary on that degree of lati- 
tude was liberal and fair, while the refusal of that government 
to accept of the line in question and their endeavor to include 
the Columbia River, emptying into the sea near the 46th paral- 
lel, within their jurisdiction, was not fair nor liberal. He goes 
on to say that as England, having twice or thrice rejected the 
offer of 49°, may be led by love of consistency to adhere to this 
position, it may be worth considering whether the southern ex- 
tremity of Vancouver's Island, south of 49°, may not be given 
up, “on condition that the entrance of the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca should at all times be left open and free to the United 
States, with a free navigation between that island and the main 
land, and a free outlet to the north.” 

Somewhat later, December 2, 1848, Lord Aberdeen made 
the remark that it was impossible for the existing ministry to 
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accept what had been rejected in 1824 and 1826; concession, 
therefore, on both sides was necessary. To which Mr. Everett 
replied that he thought the President’ might be induced to de- 
part so far from the 49th parallel as to leave the whole of Van- 
couver’s Island to England. He spoke also with earnestness 
“in reprobation of the conduct of the Hudson Bay Company 
in multiplying and pushing their posts far to the south of the 
Columbia,” adding that in 1818 fair warning had been given 
to the Company that no settlements after that date should preju- 
dice the rights of either party. Lord Aberdeen replied that he 
did not consider the existence of these settlements as a very 
serious matter, but the navigation of the Columbia was a serious 
one. 

This was the nearest approach to agreement between the 
governments while Mr. Everett represented the United States 
in Great Britain. An offer was made in 1845 by Buchanan, 
then Secretary of State, to the British resident at Washington, 
repeating the proposition to make the 49th parallel the bound- 
ary; but with the addition that any part or parts on Vancou- 
- ver’s Island south of this parallel that Great Britain might 
desire, would be made free to her commerce. Meanwhile pub- 
lic opinion in both countries was undergoing a change. We 
refer not to the angry watchword of 54° 40’, but to the equit- 
able judgments of those who understood the subject. In the 
first month of 1845, a lecture was delivered by Mr. William 
Sturgis, a person well acquainted with the territory in dispute, 
which contained the proposition of running the boundary line 
on the 49th parallel “ to tide-water, say, to the Gulf of Georgia, 
thence by the northernmost navigable passage (not north of 49°) 
to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, and down the middle of those 
straits to the Pacific Ocean; the navigation of the Gulf of 
Georgia and the Straits of Juan de Fuca to be forever free to 
both parties—all the islands and other territory lying south and 
east of this line to belong to the United States, and all north 
and west to Great Britain.” He thinks also that the importance 
of the Columbia as a pathway between the establishments of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the ocean had been overrated ; 
that within a few years several large streams, north of 49°, such 
as Frazer's River, the Nachaottatain (lat. 53°), Simpson’s River 
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(about 55°), and the Stickene (55° 40’), had been explored, 
“all of which would be in British territory, or are so situated 
that the British by their convention with Russia would have a 
right of navigating them.” He declares himself to be averse to 
a free navigation of the Columbia, but is sure that Great Britain, 
as long as she has territory north of 49°, will never relinquish 
the right of navigating the Straits of Juan de Fuca. The 
lecture of Mr. Sturgis was well received in England. Mr. Bates, 
the American partner of the Barings, thought a little after this 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company prevented a settlement, and 
suggested that they might have, to pacify them, twenty years’ 
occupation of their lands and the right of preémption, and that 
“this, with the 49° to the strait, giving Vancouver's Island to 
Great Britain, is as much as any American”—in his judgment— 
“will consent to give up. If Great Britain is not satisfied 
with that, let them have war, if they want it.” Mr. Senior, the 
eminent political economist, was of opinion that to give the 
whole of the island to Great Britain was as great a concession 
as could be looked for. The Quarterly Review for March, 1846, 
thinks that a division by the 49th degree and the straits is all 
that any American statesman could hope to carry, and is best 
for the interests and sufficient for the honor of Great Britain. 

It was reserved for the administration of President Polk to 
bring the long negotiations on the northwest boundary to an 
end. Both the governments and the public opinion in the two 
nations had nearly come to the point that the south end of 
Vancouver’s Island ought to be left to Great Britain. Mr. 
McLane, our minister in England, writes to Secretary Buchanan 
under date of May 18, 1846, that on the morrow instructions 
would be sent to Pakenham, minister at Washington, to this 
effect substantially : “to divide the territory by the extension 
of the line on the parallel of 49 to the sea; that is to say, to 
the arm of the sea called Birch’s Bay, thence by the Canal de 
Arro to the Straits of Fuca and the ocean.” The lands also 
occupied by British subjects, anywhere in the region north of 
the Columbia and south of the forty-ninth parallel, should be 
secured to them by a perpetual title. These lands were occu- 
pied either by servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company (and 
not by the Company itself, which was forbidden by its charter 
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to acquire title to lands) or by the Puget’s Sound Land Com- 
pany. 

Less than a month after this letter was written, the treaty 
was concluded, in substantial agreement with the plan men- 
tioned by Mr. McLane. We have spoken of its principal pro- 
vision already. All things seemed to look toward unanimity, 
but in January, 1848, to borrow the words of the memorial pre- 
pared by Mr. Bancroft, “ under instructions from Lord Palmer- 
ston, the British minister indirectly insinuated a claim that the 
line of boundary should be drawn on the channel through 
which Vancouver, in 1792, had sailed from Admiralty Inlet to 
Birch’s Bay.” His words are: ‘In the present case only one 
channel, that namely which was laid down by Vancouver in 
his chart, has in this part of the gulf been hitherto surveyed 
and used, and it seems natural to suppose that the negotiators 
of the Oregon Convention, in employing the word ‘channel,’ 
had that particular channel in view.” 

The claim ere long became a positive one that no other than 
the Straits of Rosario could be the channel intended in the treaty. 
In 1856, a commission was appointed, consisting of Mr. Archi- 
bald Campbell for the United States, and Captain, now Admiral, 
Prevost for Great Britain, to determine where the line, after 
leaving the land on the 49th parallel, should be drawn, but the 
agents of the two nations could come to no agreement. In fact, 
their labor was rendered worthless by what was, as it seems, a de- 
termination of the British government not to allow the Canal de 
Haro to be taken into account. In instructions sent to Prevost 
in 1856, as was ascertained three years afterward, after express- 
ing the opinion that the Rosario Straits were the true boundary, 
the Secretary gives him liberty to adopt any other intermediate 
channel which he might disecver on which he and the United 
States could agree. It is needless to tell any one who casts 
even a glance on the map of our coast survey, that the narrow 
passage between San Juan on the west and Lopez and Orcas 
Islands on the east, which in some places is not more than a mile 
wide if so much, could not have been the channel intended in 
the treaty. The principal motive for desiring to put the chan- 
nel further to the west was the fact, that these islands, with 
several smaller ones, containing some 400 square miles, would 
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thus all be British territory, and particularly that San Juan, 
a point supposed to be of military importance in relation to 
Vancouver's Island, would belong to Great Britain. A move 
in 1858 seemed like testing such importance. A company of 
United States troops landed on the island July 26, 1858, and 
was kept there in spite of the protests of the Governor of Van- 
couver’s Island. The result after some time was joint military 
occupation, which continued until after the arbitration in 
Berlin. 

We propose now briefly to assign the reason why we think 
that the Canal de Haro was intended in the treaty as the chan- 
nel through which the boundary line was to run rather than 
the Straits of Rosario. But by way of preface and for the bet- 
ter understanding of the points to be used, it may not be use- 
less to give a sketch of the geography and of the geographical 
discoveries of the circumjacent territory. 

The waters for fifty geographical miles from the parallel of 
49 southward, between Vancouver’s Island and the mainland, 
form a remarkable archipelago, the center of which is occupied 
by San Juan and the adjoining islands, and at the southern 
extremity of which, between the high coast of Washington ter- 
ritory and the southeast end of Vancouver's Island, lie the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca. These straits, of very moderate width, 
for some distance not more than ten to fifteen miles across, intro- 
duce the voyager as he rounds the promontory on which Victoria, 
the principal settlement upon Vancouver's Island, is situated, 
into a channel between that island and the San Juan group, 
to which the name of Haro, one of the earlier Spanish naviga- 
tors in these waters, has always been attached. The passage so 
called has a direction about north until it reaches the Saturna 
Island, which turns it a mile or two to the eastward, when it 
enters into what is now called the Gulf of Georgia. Only in 
comparatively modern times a narrower passage on the west of 
the Saturna, Pender and Mayne Islands, passing through the 
very narrow Active strait into the same gulf, has been used, 
which enables vessels to save a considerable distance. 

Returning to the Straits of Fuca, and sailing west, we come 
at length to some bays and openings on the coast of Washing- 
ton Territory, the principal one of which—Admiralty Inlet—is 
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the passage to Puget’s Sound. Turning north before reaching 
this inlet, a vessel would sail within sight of a long narrow island, 
called after Whitbey, one of Vancouver's companions, the 
upper end of which and the southern part of Lopez Island, one 
of the San Juan group, are less than five miles from one 
another. This is the mouth of what are now called the Rosario 
Straits, which run between the group above mentioned and 
islands contiguous to our shore until they open into the Gulf 
of Georgia. Through this passage a vessel from Admiralty 
Inlet, going due north, would reach Birch’s Bay and by aslight 
turn the mouth of Fraser’s river. 

Of this coast nothing was known until Cooke, on his third 
voyage,—sailing northeastward from the Sandwich Islands, 
which he was the first to reveal to the world, although Spanish 
voyagers had visited them before,*--struck the continent of 
America in 44° 30’ of north latitude. He followed the coast 
as far as to Nootka Sound on the outside of Vancouver’s Island, 
which was taken to bea part of the continent; then he left 
unexplored a stretch of more than five degrees, and again to 
the north of 55° 20’ carried on his surveys to Prince William’s 
Sound, Cook’s Inlet, and the regions much further north and 
west. It was on his return to the Sandwich Island, from this 
scene of his very important northern discoveries, that the great 
navigator was killed February 14, 1779. The Spaniards seem 
to have made a settlement at Nootka Sound, not long after 
Cook’s visit to that place. But even before this they had sent 
expeditions to the same quarter. Don Juan Perez, who set out 
on his voyages June 6, 1774—we translate the words of Peschel 
(u. s p. 462)—‘discovered parts of the western coast of 
America between 49° 80’ and 55°. From there to 44° 4’, Don 
Bruno Haceta explored in the summer of 1775. His companion, 
D. Juan de la Bodega y Cuadra, who had parted from him in 
the goelette (or schooner) Felicidad, discovered the stretch of 
coast from 55°17’ to 57° 58’, (22 August, 1775). After Cook’s 
third voyage, Arteaga and Cuadra made explorations below and 
above 59°, near Prince William’s Sound. The same coast, as 





* See O. Peschel, Gesch. der Erdkunde, p. 458, (Munich, 1865.) In the same 
place mention is made of two forged narratives of voyages in the 16th and 17th 
centuries to the northwestern coasts of this continent. Comp. p. 541, infra. 
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far as to the Fox Islands, was visited in 1788, by Martinez and 
de Haro, the first of whom had already, in 1774, seen the open- 
ing of the Straits of Juan de Fuca. To the year 1791 belong 
the voyages of Don Alejandro Malaspina, and to the next year 
those of the goelettes Sutil and Mejicana under Don Dionisio 
Galiano, who penetrated into the Fuca Straits, and by the dis- 
covery of the Straits of Nuestra Senora del Rosario showed that 
Vancouver's Island was separated from the continent. On the 
22d of June, he there met George Vancouver, who, with the 
ships Discovery and Chatham had gone out to sea February 4, 
1791, in order to search from 30° W. lat., northward as far as 
Cook’s River and Prince William’s Sound, for the Straits of de 
Fuca and de Fuente. The Sandwich Islands served him for 
winter quarters, whilst in the first summer, 1792, he surveyed 
the continent opposite to Vancouver’s Island, in the next year 
the coasts to beyond 56°, and in the third year Cook’s River, 
Prince William’s Sound and the Thlinkit archipelago. His 
boats ran into every strait, and every one of the innumerable 
fiords, so that he was able to carry back to Europe a picture of 
these broken coasts, such as with a few corrections has been 
since repeated in our atlases.” 

The discoveries referred by Peschel to the year 1791 seem 
to have been undertaken by Lieut. Francesco Eliza of the 
Spanish navy, who surveyed the canal already named after 
Lopez de Haro, pilot on Ensign Quimper’s vessel, 1790, passed 
up near the island now called Saturna, but which he named 
Saturnina after his own vessel, and made an examination of the 
coast of the continent as far as to the 50th degree of latitude. 
A little later in the same summer appeared in Nootka Captain 
John Kendrick, of Boston, commander of the sloop Washing- 
ton, who was engaged in trafficking along the coasts for Nutria 
skins, and who is said to have sailed in 1789 through the Straits 
of Fuca to the north, and to have come out again to the north- 
ward of Nootka. The voyage of Vancouver to survey this 
quarter of the world seems to have been suggested in part by 
these adventures of Kendrick. 

Vancouver entered what he called the supposed straits of de 
Fuca, sailed due east, revisiting points which were known to 
the Spaniards already but not known to the English, Thus 
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the remarkable hook on the coast of Washington Territory, 
which they called the point of Quimper, is named over by him 
New Dungenness. He sailed down Admiralty Inlet toward the 
south, named the remarkable system of waters at its extremity 
Puget’s Sound, after one of his officers, then on his return went 
due north through the straits west of the San Juan group, now 
called the Straits of Rosario, visited Birch’s Bay, and the coasts 
beyond, until he reached the large island called Texada by the 
Spaniards, and the inlet which he named the Jervis Canal. 
Here to his mortification he finds two vessels of Spain under 
Captains Gatiano and Valdez, who were at work before him, 
examining the Gulf of Georgia. The island, according to Van- 
couver (i, 312-818), got the name of Favida from the Spaniards. 
On Lieut. Baker's map it is Feneda, but on the copies of Span- 
ish charts it is Texada, as givenabove. The strait between the 
island and the mainland was called Canal de Nuestra Senora del 
Rosario, according to Baker's chart, and here again we encoun- 
ter a difficulty. On the Spanish map of Don Francesco Eliza 
(1791) this name is given to that part of the Gulf of Georgia 
which lies outside of the island of Texada, both to the north 
and to the south of it, reaching down nearly to lat. 49, while 
on the map of Galiano and Valdez the name is given to the 
stretch of water between this island and the Saturna Island, 
which, however, on this map is regarded as part of Vancouver's 
Island,—an error not at all strange, as the straits separating the 
various islands in this part of the sea are very narrow. It will 
thus be seen that the modern Straits of Rosario have no right to 
the name. On Haro’s map (1790), there is a great bay in the 
quarter where the modern Rosario Straits begin, called Seno de 
Sta Rosa; on Eliza’s we find the Canal of Fidalgo in the place 
west of the San Juan group, and on the map of Gatiano and 
Valdez there is the same more correct topography.* These 
maps represent the San Juan group as forming one island, but 
Vancouver has expressed the true form of these islands on his 
chart (1798). The map of Gatiano and Valdez seems to bor- 
row from Vancouver, since information, which his explorations 





* This name is given in the map contained in the “ reply of the United States,” 
ascribed to the year 1795, but not in that of the year 1802, pertaining to the same 
expedition, and accompanying the “ British case.” 
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had first brought to light, regarding Puget’s Sound and Hood's 
Inlet, is there presented to the eye. 
_ From all this it appears that the Canal de Haro was known 
to the earlier Spanish discoverers, before any such straits as 
those now called Rosario had any place on the map or any 
name attached to them. It appears also that Vancouver did 
not use the Canal de Haro, but went up from Admiralty Inlet 
northward, which was his nearest way. All commerce between 
Puget’s Sound and the coast of the continent would naturally 
go in the same direction, while all from Victoria on Vancou- 
ver’s Island, or from the outside sea, would take the other course. 
Both channels then being known in 1846, when the words 
“the middle of the channel which separates the continent from 
Vancouver's Island” became part of a treaty, which of them 
was intended? Captain Prevost tried to show from the order of 
the words, “separating the continent from Vancouver's Island,” 
and not “separating Vancouver's Island from the continent,” 
that Great Britain was right in her claim. The Canal de Haro 
does not, he said, and the Straits of Rosario do separate the con- 
tinent from the island. The canal lies between the island and 
the San Juan group, while the straits run near the continent. 
To this several answers have been given. One is that the straits 
run between islands and nowhere come close to the continent. 
But in truth so small a quibble is hardly worth answering. On 
the other hand, the fact that the Straits of Rosario were for a 
long time not applied to the passage at present so called, has 
little of the weight which Mr. Bancroft gives it in his Memorial. 
It is of no importance by what name the straits were known if 
other indications identify it with the channel mentioned in the 
treaty. When Vancouver passed through them, they began to 
be better known, a name pertaining to a more northerly passage 
was affixed to them, and the intercourse between the Hudson's 
Bay posts of Nissiqually on Puget Sound and the more northerly 
posts would naturally take this course. Equally natural was it 
that after the settlement of Victoria just at the mouth of the 
Canal de Haro, in 1842, the stream of communication, especially 
after the discovery of gold on Fraser's River, as well from the 
ocean as from the settlement itself, should choose the shortest 
and broadest channel. 
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Again, the map of Preuss presented to the Senate in 1848, 
which draws a line of demarcation in blue paint on the 49th 
parallel and then to the west of the San Juan group, i. e., through 
the Rosario Straits, adds but little strength to the British argu- 
ment. It proves possibly ignorance on the Senate’s part; it 
proves perhaps ignorance on the part of Preuss; but it does not 
prove that the Senate or the Administration contemplated such 
a boundary. 

On the other hand, there are strong arguments in support of 
the position, that the Senate and our government could have 
intended nothing else than that the line should be drawn through 
the Canal de Haro. One of these is that the only reason alleged 
why the line should deviate from the 49th parallel, which it had 
followed across the continent from the Lake of the Woods, was 
that the south end of Vancouver's Island, with the good harbor 
of Victoria, might be given to England. When one of two 
parties contends for years that a certain degree of latitude shall 
separate his territory from his neighbor’s, and then consents 
that the line may diverge for a particular reason, the consent 
must be strictly interpreted. If the line was modified in order 
that Great Britain might have the south end of the island, that 
south end and nothing more was meant to be conveyed. No 
other appendages, such as in this case the San Juan islands were, 
could have been thought of. Doubtless it was an after thought, 
suggested at Victoria, to claim those islands. It was irksome 
to think of the United States being so near a neighbor. The 
island should have the little islets adjoining for its pertinences. 

O si angulus ille 
Proximus accederet qui nunc denormat agellum. 

Mr. Archibald Campbell, the United Commissioner for the 
Northwest boundary, after saying that his own observation has 
satisfied him that the Canal de Haro is the main channel, and 
consequently the channel intended in the treaty, argues on the 
literal construction of the treaty as follows. (1.) The channel 
in the treaty, if there be more than one, must be the main 
channel. And this, he adds, is the interpretation given by 
nautical men, including officers of the navy whom he had con- 
sulted. (2.) The channel is intended which is nearest to Van- 
couver’s Island, provided it be navigable. Otherwise there was 
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no need of mentioning the island ; or if referred to, ‘‘ the channel 
separating the continent from the archipelago east of Vancou- 
ver's Island, or the channel “ nearest the continent, ” would have 
been the proper description of the channel claimed by the 
British commissioner. (3.) On the international ground that 
islands are appendages to a continent, all the island lying 
between Vancouver's and the continent south of 49° must per- 
tain to the territorial sovereign of the continent unless expressly 
excepted from his jurisdiction. Then leaving the argument 
from the letter of the treaty, he passes over to the argument 
derived from the reasons for making it. This is in substance the 
same with the argument already given by us, that the United 
States, considering the disadvantages of a divided jurisdiction 
of the island and the probability of difficulties thence arising, 
consented to give up the south end of it to Great Britain. This 
consent involved nothing more than that bare fact, and therefore 
the boundary must come as near to the island as the terms of 
the treaty will permit. 

The understanding on the part of those Americans who were 
in public life at the time was that the boundary line should run 
through the Canal de Haro. There was doubtless great ignor- 
ance on both sides of the water in respect of the geography of 
the territory affected by the treaty ; still a few men seem to have 
been enlightened in this respect. The important dispatch of 
Mr. McLane, our Ambassador at London, to the Secretary of 
State on the 18th of May, 1846, has been already referred to : 
we ask leave here to appeal toitagain. ‘I have to state” says 
he, that instructions will be transmitted to Mr. Pakenham [Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Washington] by the steamer to morrow, to 
submit a new and further proposition on the part of this gov- 
ernment for a partition of the territory in dispute. The propo- 
sition most probably will offer substantially : first, to divide the 
territory by the extension of the line on the parallel of forty-nine 
to the sea; that is to say, to the arm of the sea called Birch’s 
Bay, thence up the Canal de Arro and Straits of Fuca to the 
ocean, and confirming to the United States, what indeed they 
would possess without any special confirmation, the right freely 
to use and navigate the strait throughout its extent.” This dis- 
patch is not free from mistakes. Birch’s Bay turned out to be 
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south of 49°, and so within our territory. But the important 
point is that we evidently supposed that the line would run 
through a channel which was nearest to Vancouver's Island. 
So also Mr. Benton, on the 18th of June, 1846, when the rati- 
fication of the treaty was before the Senate, used the following 
words: “The first article of the treaty is in the very words which 
I myself would have used if the two governments had left me 
to draw the boundary line. The line... . follows the parallel 
of 49° to the sea, with a slight deflection through the Straits of 
Fuca to avoid cutting off the south end of Vancouver's Island. 
When the line reaches the channel which separates Vancouver's 
Island from the continent, which it does within sight of the 
mouth of Fraser’s River, it proceeds to the middle of the 
channel; and thence turning south, through the channel de 
Haro (wrongly written Arro on the maps) to the Straits of 
Fuca, and then west, through the middle of that strait to the 
sea.” This statement of a leading senator is so clear and exact, 
that it must be regarded as contemporary interpretation made 
by a party tothe treaty. Can it be believed that, if Mr. Benton 
had thought the course of the boundary-line to have been so 
far different as to have thrown a number of important islands 
into British jurisdiction, he would have failed to make a protest 
against the treaty. 

Sir Robert Peel, in the same month of June, 1846, at the re- 
signation of his office as a minister, does not show the same 
accurate acquaintance with the geography, but supports Mr. 
Benton’s interpretation. He says, “Those who remember the 
local conformation of that country will understand that that 
which we proposed is the continuation of the 49th parallel till 
it strikes the straits of Fuca ;” and again, “The middle of the 
channel shall be the future boundary, thus leaving us in pos- 
session of the whole of Vancouver's Island, with equal right to 
the navigation of the straits.” This shows an understanding 
that the boundary ran through the channel nearest to the island, 
although he seems to have included the Canal de Haro and the 
Fuca Straits together as one and the same passage. 

The considerations thus far presented go to affect the inter- 
pretation of the treaty, whatever may have been known in 1846 
of the respective advantages of the two channels in dispute. 
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In regard to the use made of them at that time in navigation, 
and their importance as estimated by navigators, contradictory 
testimony appears in the documents presented by the two gov- 
ernments to the Imperial arbitrator and his referees. We be- 
lieve, however, that the facts touching the use have been stated 
with truth, as they certainly are with intelligence, in a com- 
munication of a Mr. Henry R. Crosby, who had been a member 
of the legislature of Washington Territory, where he resided 
from 1853 to 1860.* At the time of the treaty of 1846, he 
says, two vessels, the steamer Beaver, and the schooner Cad- 
boro, were employed by the Hudson’s Bay Company between 
Nisqually, near the head of Puget’s Sound, Victoria, Fort 
Langley on Frazer’s River, and the other ports on the northern 
coast. T'wo or three small brigs, owned by the Company, were 
used in trade with California and the Sandwich Islands. Two 
ships were sent yearly from England with trading goods and sup- 
plies, and returned with the furs collected, at Victoria and at Fort 
Vancouver on the Columbia River, from various trading posts. 
The course for the two vessels conveying goods and supplies 
was up Puget’s Sound to Nisqually and a station further south 
at Cowlitz’s Plains, where grain and vegetables were cultivated 
for the northern posts, as well as for the Russian settlements at 
Sitka and the Aleutian Islands) These provisions, together 
with salted meat from Nisqually, were put on board the Beaver 
and the Cadboro to be taken to the posts on Frazer’s River and 
up the coast. The Rosario Straits were the natural channel for 
this intercourse, on account of their vicinity to Admiralty 
Inlet, and because they are well sheltered, and afford every- 
where good anchorage ; while the Canal de Haro is a broad arm 
of the sea, being in fact but a continuation of the Straits of 
Fuca, with a strong current setting into it, and by its extreme 
depth rendering it difficult to find a good anchorage. For the 
vessels then in use, which drew but little water, the Rosario 
Straits were safe, but of late years they have been found to be 
dangerous for large ships on account of sunken rocks. It is, 
however, Mr. Crosby adds, absurd to say that the Canal de 
Haro is but recently known and used. The Beaver went 
through it years before the treaty, and the Cadboro gave name 





.* Reply of United States to the British case, Append., p. 74-76. 
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to one of the passages leading into it. All the northern Indians 
who came to Victoria to trade, the Indians from Frazer’s River, 
“the Company’s factors and traders at the posts on that river, 
who frequently visited Victoria between the trips of the supply 
vessels,” passed through this channel. When in 1853 Lieuten- 
ant, now Admiral, Allen passed up through the canal in the 
United States survey steamer Active, Governor Douglas, of 
Vancouver's Island, was able to give him thorough information 
in regard to the tides and the depth of water. From this time 
onward the use of the Haro Canal increased, owing to the dis- 
covery of coal mines on the eastern coast of Vancouver's 
Island, and to the discovery of goid on and near Frazer's River. 
A master of a vessel who went from Victoria to Frazer’s River 
through the Rosario Straits would have run the risk of losing 
his carrying trade, and his passengers. 

We only add the testimony of a Mr. Waitt, of Olympia, 
Washington Territory, whose personal knowledge goes back no 
farther than 1858, and therefore is of value only so far as re- 
lates to the comparative advantages of the two channels. ‘The 
Canal de Haro,” he says, “is straighter, shorter, deeper, with 
fewer rocks and less currents, and is much the safest route, 
particularly going through at night or in a fog.” No other 
passage had been used, he adds, on the information of other 
masters of vessels, since Fort Victoria was founded. 

It is unnecessary to adduce testimony on the other side, 
which seems contradictory, but only shows that in the times 
when the navigation was monopolized by the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and their settlements were on the continent, the 
Rosario Straits were almost exclusively used until the settle- 
ment of Victoria. There is as little doubt, we think, both that 
the value of the Canal de Haro was known at the time of the 
treaty, that it is the principal channel, and that it is the channel 
through which persons in the United States best acquainted 
with these waters supposed that the boundary line was to pass. 

We close this Article with the remark that the willingness of 
the British government to compromise by offering a third chan- 
nel between the two so often mentioned, seems to show that 
their position was felt to be feeble. Captain Prevost, as we 
have seen, proposed, with his government’s sanction, a channel 
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passing to the east of the island of San Juan, and giving to the 
United States all the other islands of that group. But no one 
can imagine that either the treaty contemplated this mode of 
settling the question, or that the channel was an equivalent for 
that of de Haro. Sir Richard Pakenham, who was concerned 
in negotiating the treaty, reaches the same result in 1859 by 
another method. By the channel he understands the whole in- 
tervening space between Vancouver's Island and the continent. 
The middle of this expanse would not be far off from the nar- 
row San Juan channel which Captain Prevost wanted us to 
accept as the boundary. The claim of the British government, 
then, that the Rosario Straits were intended, is not supported 
by the ambassador. In all this the desire to retain San Juan 
is manifest as the motive of the negotiations; there was an 
exaggerated notion of its importance as an outpost of Vancou- 
ver’s Island, which led to an attempt to worry the United States 
into an abandonment of their ground; while the obvious un- 
willingness to give up that island led to the more determined 
resolution of the United States not to let it pass out of their 
control. 
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Articte VIIL—A CHAPTER OF REMINISCENCES,— 
PROFESSOR MOSES STUART. 


By Mrs. M. H. C. 


[Ir is now more than twenty years since MosEs Stuart, of 
Andover, died, at the age of seventy-two. Yet his name is 
gratefully recognized by thousands, who, without having seen 
his face, are indebted to him, directly or indirectly, for help 
and illumination in their searching of the Scriptures. Hundreds 
who were his pupils continue to this day—though the youngest 
of them is now beyond the noon of life. A few old people re- 
main, in New Haven and elsewhere, who remember, imperfectly, 
what his preaching was in the days long ago, when instead of 
being a learned teacher in a Theological Seminary, he was a 
working pastor and a vehement preacher. But while his name 
is likely to live because of the part which he had in the advance- 
ment of sacred learning and the various contributions which he 
made to the progress of Christianity, he is now passing out of 
the reach of personal memory. 

Immediately after Prof. Stuart’s death, a sketch of his life 
and of his strongly marked character was given in the New 
Englander.* But without referring to that volume, or to the 
elaborate and exquisite discourse by Prof. Park at the funeral 
of his revered teacher and colleague, or to the biographical 
notice in Dr. Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, the 
reader of the following Reminiscences will gain from them, we 
are sure, a vivid conception of what the man was—one of the 
most remarkable and memorable in our later ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Our thanks are due to the venerable writer who, with- 
out pretending to estimate Prof. Stuart as a teacher in the lec- 
ture-room or as an author of learned commentaries, gives us 
these personal recollections of him as a preacher, a neighbor, 
and an intimate Christian friend. L. B.} 





I saw Professor Stuart first at Andover, in 1814. I had 
heard much of him in Connecticut as the best preacher in the 








* New Englander (1852) x, 42-55. 
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State. Governor Griswold was asked one Sabbath, while the 
Legislature was sitting in New Haven, whose preaching he in- 
tended to hear that day? He replied “I go to hear the man of 
short sentences.” His style of sermonizing when he first came 
to Andover seems to have been entirely different from what it 
was fifteen years later. The impression of some of his sermons, 
preached in 1815 and ’16, is still fresh, and the tones of his rich 
voice, conveying by its peculiar modulation and emphasis a 
new meaning to familiar truths, are still fresh in my ear. One 
sermon I recollect with special interest ; it was on the death of 
Stephen, Acts vii, 59, 60. I know not how that sermon would 
sound from other lips or even from his own, now (for our taste 
and standard of judgment becomes modified in the course of 
years), but it contained an exquisite picture of the character of 
Stephen, a graphic description of his trial, and, in closing, the 
speaker seemed almost to participate in the martyr’s vision of 
the glorified Saviour. 

A preparatory lecture delivered about this time left deep 
traces on my mind. I see him and hear him now, in reference 
to the duly of self-examination, say, with an aspect of authority, 
“Let it be done seriously, impartially, fully.” 

In later years, when he had laid aside the sermons written 
during his pastorate, he was usually less interesting, and as I 
must think, less instructive. He grew diffuse. He was no 
longer “the man of short sentences.” In 1829 he preached nine 
sermons from the text, ‘If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow me.” The 
word daily was pronounced very emphatically, and with a 
movement of the head as if he meant it should sink down into 
our ears. They were instructive sermons, but the same amount 
of practical teaching might have been better embodied in two 
sermons. 

Still later his style of sermonizing seemed to be unfavor- 
ably affected by his scholastic investigations. In 1835 he 
preached a sermon in which he occupied a large part of an hour 
telling his audience what he was “ not going to preach about,” 
of errors he was “not going to combat,” giving at the same 
time a sketch of the heresies alluded to, and a few strokes de- 
signed to show how easily they could be demolished if he should 
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take the time; and the real instruction for unlearned hearers, 
who cared nothing for exploded theories, was summed up in a 
very few paragraphs. 

About this time Mrs. Stuart told the Professor that he did 
not preach half as well as he did in New Haven. After this 
change in his style of sermonizing he preached in the Central 
Church at New Haven, his successors, Dr. Taylor and Dr. 
Bacon, being in the pulpit, and his former parishioners remarked 
that he did not preach as well as when he was their minister. 

But if his sermons were less instructive, his prayers were as 
child-like and even more reverential as he grew older. And 
his manner of reading the Scriptures was more and more ex- 
pressive. The most striking characteristics of his prayers were 
his confessions of sin, and his adoration of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Almighty Saviour. No one could hear him pray 
and doubt his hearty renunciation of his own righteousness, or 
his belief in, and earnest reliance upon the Atonement. How 
often did he quote in prayer the language of the redeemed ones 
seen in the Apocalyptic vision, “ Unto Him that hath loved us 
and washed us from our sins ‘in his own blood, be glory and do- 
minion. Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power 
and riches and wisdom and strength and honor, and glory and 
blessing.” 

Professor Stuart’s orthodoxy on some points was questioned 
by certain men who considered it their mission to officiate as 
special guardians of evangelical religion. But, that he loved 
the great truths that culminate around the Cross, no one could 
doubt who knew him well. 

I wish I could describe his manner of reading the Bible, at 
the opening of public worship on the Sabbath. The inflections 
of his voice were a commentary on the chapter, conveying fresh 
and impressive thought, if not a new meaning to the passage. 
Often have I wished that instead of the fine picture which 
represents him in the discussions of the lecture-room, we could 
have had one as he stood in the chapel pulpit one Sabbath 
morning, reading the first chapter of Isaiah. The expression of 
alrnost heavenly serenity, and of devout reverential thought, 1 
cannot describe, but am glad that it is indelibly engraved on my 
memory. Probably many who heard him that day can now 
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recall the varying tones of wounded affection, disappointment, 
indignant reproof, expostulation, and authority with which 
he read the chapter. I have no recollection of the discourse on 
that day. The first chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah was the 
sermon to me. 

Some months after the death of one of his sons, he preached 
a very interesting sermon on Heaven. The text was from the 
book of Revelation. The leading idea was that there will be tests 
of character in heaven. Heaven is a world where obedience 
must be practiced, active service rendered, and perhaps exer- 
tion made and work performed, and when unquestioning sub- 
mission must be exercised. The song in heaven, “ Alleluia for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, just and true are thy ways,” 
was inspired by the same spirit which under trials on earth 
says, “ Thy will be done.” 

Professor B. B. Edwards, soon after his return from Europe, 
preached on a sacramental Sabbath (August 29, 1847) from 
Luke xxiii, 89-48. This was the last time but one that Pro- 
fessor Stuart attended public worship. He was unusually pale, 
almost ghostly, and many eyes filled at seeing tears roll down 
his cheeks, while his saintly colleague preached on the triumph 
of unwavering faith in the dying thief. 

To go back to the early part of his residence at Andover, I 
saw him several times in the sick room of one of his pupils. 
He was very tender and sympathizing, and his conversation 
and prayers were a great comfort to the sick man. The day 
that he died Prof. Stuart sat down by the bed, and read in low 
and distinct tones a few brief selections from the Scriptures, 
then a few paragraphs from the last chapter of Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress. The dying man earnestly drank in his 
words, assenting to them and now and then uttering an expres- 
sion of joyful hope. Mr. Stuart offered a prayer, which was 
from beginning to end an ascription of praise. Immediately 
on leaving the chamber he heard some one lamenting that such 
a promising youth should die just as he was prepared to be 
very useful. Prof. Stuart replied that this was a glorious vic- 
tory over death, by which the honor of Christ might, for aught 
we know, be more advanced than by years of ministerial ser- 
vice. He was full of animation at witnessing the scene. 
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In this connection I will mention his manner at funerals, 
His selections from the Bible always seemed singularly happy 
on these occasions, but perhaps it was only this, that owing to 
his thorough acquaintance with the Word of God he had a 
peculiar appreciation of the shades of meaning, and touches of 
beauty, and read with corresponding expression. We were 
always glad when it devolved on Aim to conduct funeral 
services, 

Prof. Stuart was very much attached to President Dwight. 
He talked with filial reverence and affection of his character 
and frequently quoted his opinions. There was in some points a 
considerable resemblance between them. A remark respecting 
President Dwight, made by one of his relations, is applicable to 
Professor Stuart, i. e., that he had some vanity, but no spiritual 
pride. Like him, he was almost always decided that his way 
was the best, and that he understood better than the person he 
was talking with the bearings of the subject in hand, or the facts 
in the case. It made no difference if the person he was con- 
versing with had just read the life of an eminent traveler who 
died at Aleppo; if Mr. Stuart thought he died at Damascus, it 
was not worth while to bring the proofs that he was in error. 
He had a decided respect for his own opinions on all subjects, 
and often gave suggestions and advice to mechanics and farmers, 
as if he was practically acquainted with their business. In 
such things he resembled his great instructor. 

Professor Stuart’s deference toward the senior professors was 
very remarkable, especially toward Dr. Porter, whom he loved 
sincerely. He had not a particle of sympathy with a maneu- 
vering spirit, and if I am not greatly mistaken he was guilt- 
less of ambition for ecclesiastical power. He knew himself to 
be the pioneer of American scholars, in Biblical study and 
criticism. Yet, all things considered he bore his honors meekly. 
There was much in the initial history of the Seminary to culti- 
vate in all the professors a high self-appreciation, and looking 
back after the lapse of many years, I cannot but think that 
this fact invited criticism and gave edge to the sneers of the 
godless, and bitterness to the hatred felt by the enemies of 
religion toward the Seminary. The prejudice with which it 
was at that time regarded, cannot be at all estimated by those 
who are now identified with its interests. 
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The circumstance that Prof. Stuart had entered upon a path 
before untrodden in this country, and was obliged to fit himself 
by severe study for his professorship after his installment in the 
office, added to the fact of his very peculiar temperament, was 
an apology for his devoting himself too exclusively to his 
public duties.** His study was up-stairs, and thither, in the 
morning, after his usual exercise in sawing wood, he went, as 
Professor Gibbs said, “like a tiger.” He could tolerate no 
interruption, and was inaccessible until dinner. He employed 
a carpenter to shingle the roof of his house. After the first 
day the Professor sent word to him that between nine and 
eleven in the morning he must stopshingling. In the evening, 
after tea and family worship, he received calls in his parlor from 
strangers, or from students, and others who came on business. 
If he had no visitors, he read or rather devoured books. 

I have seldom seen a gentleman so agreeable in society as 
Professor Stuart sometimes was. When he actually got away 
from his studies and the peculiar atmosphere of the Seminary, 
which was not in those days the most favorable to genial, social 
intercourse, he knew how to make himself very interesting to 
ladies of high culture, and some who visited Andover occa- 
sionally considered it a privation if they were obliged to leave 
town without seeing him. 

As a Professor, Mr. Stuart’s enthusiasm in the instruction of 
his classes was a very striking trait. If the Junior class was 
large, he was delighted—if it promised superior scholars in his 
department, he was almost in ecstatcies. He talked about them 
with an animation that not only glowed in his face, but excited 
his whole person. He could not sit still,—would get up and 
walk nervously about, expressing his high anticipations of the 
success and usefulness of one and another. He was delighted with 
the perseverance of one who had weak eyes, and was obliged to 
depend chiefly on the aid of his classmates in getting bis lessons. 
To his power to inspire his pupils with his own enthusiasm in 
study, great numbers can testify. To us who could not share 
their privileges, his influence seemed magical. 

One of his pupils wrote thus of his recitations at a later 
period : ‘‘ We have great times at Prof. Stuart's recitations. He 





* In his letter to the editor of the Christian Review, he said, “I had not, and 
never have had the aid of any teacher in my biblical studies.” 
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is a unique old man, I assure you; perfectly plain and un- 
affected, jocose and facetious, getting off some queer or witty 
remark almost every day, enough to make us roar. He is 
sometimes impatient, and when the dyspepsia or influenza has 
been at work with him—look out! If things don’t go to his 
liking, he will rein us up as though we were schoolboys on the 
first form. However, he is generally good-natured, and we 
enjoy his recitations with uncommon relish. He has gained 
the position he now occupies before the world by much labori- 
ous study, and as a consequence he is tenacious of his opinions, 
and confident, amounting sometimes to a savor of dogmatism. 
He has no small quantity of sly, severe satire in his com- 
position, and it is rare sport to see him bring it to bear, as he 
often does, upon neologists, sceptics, and the whole posse of 
heretics.” 

It must be allowed that he was sometimes abrupt and _preci- 
pitate in his judgments, and even severe toward those who did 
not enter at once with an ardor kindred to his own in the 
studies of the Junior year. He seemed in some instances 
thoughtless of the feelings of diffident young men. He forgot 
that they came before him awed by the idea of his superior 
attainments, and that in their eyes he was indeed “a master in 
Israel.” Under the very modesty which made the tongue 
almost refuse to do its office in his presence, was often veiled 
genuine intellectual and moral worth; and there were in- 
stances in which a self-confident and superficial youth attained 
a high place in his regard and exercised a good deal of influence 
over him. 

Professor Stuart was much annoyed with the fears felt by 
some Christians, and among them very sincere friends of his, 
that he was exerting an injurious influence upon the Seminary 
and the interests of religion generally by the introduction of ° 
German studies. He thought they judged without the means 
of forming a correct opinion. Young men of considerable van- 
ity, and of superficial piety were doubtless injured, and perhaps it 
was the fact that Mr. Stuart’s ardor in the scientific study of the 
Scriptures did, at one time, chill in some degree the spirit of 
piety. But it is the testimony of some who had the means of 
knowing, that he was far from accepting without discrimination 
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the views of even evangelical German authors. He spoke to 
one of his pupils with great disapprobation of Neander’s opin- 
ions on Inspiration, and always called De Wette Dr. Dubitans. 
Speaking of the style of Baumgarten Crucius, he said it was “a 
series of unutterable abominations.” 

In his letter on the study of the German language, addressed 
to Rev. Dr. Sears, then the editor of the Christian Review, he 
says, referring to the publication of his letters to Channing : 
“ Soon after the success of this pamphlet I was journeying a small 
distance with my excellent colleague, Rev. Dr. Porter. He took 
occasion to express the satisfaction he had enjoyed in the success 
of the pamphlet in terms which it would not be proper for me to 
repeat. I thanked him for his kind and generous feelings, and 
then added, looking him fully and tenderly in the face, “ What 
if I had followed the advice of my friends, and abstained from 
all pursuit of German study? Could I have written this pamph- 
let?” His eye glistened with feeling, and he frankly answered, 
without a moment’s hesitation, “ No you could not. You are in 
the right in this matter, and your friends in the wrong. Take 
your own way in the future.” 

Professor Stuart craved sympathy in whatever he enjoyed. 
If he was interested in a new book, he wanted every body he 
cared for to read it. When he was pleased with a sermon, he 
would look around to meet the eyes of a pew-neighbor, who he 
knew would appreciate it, with an expression of animation and ° 
pleasure which told as plainly as words his opinion of the ser- 
mon. 

He was very sensitive to the weather, and specially ab- 
horred March, and the spring east winds, the Euroclydon, as he 
called them. The winter of 1825-6 was very pleasant, and a 
friend said to him, “ Weare having a delightful winter.” “ Yes, 
” but we shall have a most awful March.” 

Near the close of March the same friend said, “ Sir, your pre- 
diction has not come to pass”—‘ No, but we shall have a most 
tremendous April!” April was genial, and his friend joked him 
about the fuilure of his prophecies—“ Ah, well, you may depend 
we shall not escape so; we shall take it in May!” 

No matter what were the ails of other people, he had had a 
similar trouble only in an aggravated form. In answer to some 
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inquiries, a gentleman told him that he suffered intensely with 
pain in the head and teeth. “Ah,” said he, “when you have 
suffered from the Tic as I do, you will begin to know what pain 
is.” The gentleman had a terrible neuralgia. One day when 
he inquired after the health of a lady, she told him she was 
afraid she should soon become deaf, she was troubled with a 
roaring in her ears. “ Humph,” said he; “I’ve had Niagara in 
my ears these twenty years!” 

Many years ago, a considerable number of ministers remained 
in Andover for a day, after the close of the anniversary exer- 
cises, for the purpose of discussing in an amicable way the differ- 
ence between the Old and the New School theologians. The 
meeting was held in Dr. Porter’s study. Professor Stuart had 
an engagement which obliged him to leave the meeting before 
its close. While he was hastily putting on his cloak, some one 
said to him, “ Brother Stuart, do you believe that children are 
sinners as soon as they are born?” “ Yes, and before too,” was 
the petulant reply. 

It was often remarked that Mr. Stuart would die nobly at the 
stake, but he could not bear the bite of a fly. 

A blundering sort of a man, who had a high opinion of his 
own theological knowledge, was sawing wood one morning 
when Mr. Stuart passed. He said “ One word, Professor Stuart!” 
Mr. Stuart paused and the man said “I understand that you 
say Paul wrote the 7th chapter of Romans before he was con- 
verted ; is it true?” “ No/” said he, and walked on. 

One of Mr. Stuart’s pupils mentions that a distinguished 
Universalist preacher once proposed to hold a controversy 
with him on the doctrine of universal salvation. He spoke of 
the circumstance to his class, and said, “I would as soon accept 
a challenge from an ostler to stand on opposite sides of a mud- 


puddle and see which could spatter the other most, by throwing * 


in stones.” Although he was so much engaged in study, and the 
duties of his professorship were so absorbing, he was a thought- 
ful and kind neighbor. A minister’s widow says, “ How 
many times, after I was established in Andover, has he sent me 
a basket of early vegetables from his weill-cultivated garden, or 
a basket of peaches from his favorite tree, or a dish of rasp- 
berries, or a piece of meat from his own fatted calf, or invited 
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me to send up my children to climb the trees and eat cherries. 
He would come in once in a while, as he returned from his 
walk, to ask how I was getting along; and then he would advise 
me about my trees, or my garden, or about the purchase of my 
wood. The expression of kindly interest was the thing that 
cheered and helped me. He won the love of my children by 
his affectionate greeting when they met him in the street. He 
was never too much absorbed in thought to say, ‘Good morning, 
my child; how is your mother to-day?’ These minor charities, 
which cost little, are a great sweetness of life.” 

He did not think it beneath him to inquire of a poor washer- 
woman, as she passed him, whether she was getting a tolerable 
living, and to offer to obtain a kind of soap that would dimin- 
ish her labor. When she heard the bell toll announcing his 
death, she exclaimed, “‘ The dear gentleman, how kind he was 
tome!” The common peoplein Andover, the farmers, laborers, 
and mechanics were interested in him. Many of them loved 
him, and many an one, especially among the aged people, would 
have some characteristic anecdote to relate of him. The affec- 
tionate regard shown throughout the community at tue time he 
died was very significant. 

During the two last years of Professor Stuart’s life, he suffered 
intensely at times from the peculiar state of his nervous system. 
The note book of one who often read to him, at this period, gives 
some graphic outlines of his conversation. ‘Meeting him on 
the street this morning, he said, ‘ Well, you see what you are 
coming to.’ I replied, ‘How is your health now, sir?’ ‘Oh, bad 
enough! I am on my last legs; not that I think I shall die im- 
mediately, but I have nothing left—no strength to resist disease. 
My disorder being of a nervous character, and taking no specific 
form, we cannot tell when to expect the end. But my sufferings 
* are dreadful, a crucifixion every day! During my journey to 
Syracuse, for five nights I did not sleep more than three hours. 
That seemed to put the finishing stroke to the matter.’ ‘ Well, 
sir, you have the satisfaction of knowing that you have done a 
good work for the church, and that is every thing.’ ‘I hope 
so, and if I can de nothing more, by writing or teaching, I do 
not wish to live. My only desire is that it may please Heaven to 
abridge my sufferings in crossing the river. I seem destined to 
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go over a cataract. But it is not for us to call in question, 
much less to dictate.’ I added, ‘ Paul's confidence in God's 
grace will answer for every Christian.’ ‘Oh if I can have thai, 
Task no more. I hope I shall.’ * * * * I inquired after his 
health as I entered the study. ‘Thank you, sir, I am approach- 
ing slowly, but I fear surely the house appointed for all living. 
This weather has given me a wound which makes me feel sen- 
sibly nearer the finale.’ ” 

When reading Layard’s account of the discoveries in the 
ruins of Nineveh, he exclaimed, ‘Oh how I want sometimes to 
be young again! but I shall soon be where I shall acquire 
knowledge faster.” When reading Prof. H. B. Smith’s Review 
of Dorner in the Bibliotheca Sacra, ‘Oh how it makes my bones 
ache to think I shall never see that third volume, as I probably 
never shall! but then I hope soon to be where I shall know 
more than he does.” 

An extract from a letter written by Dr. Lyman Beecher fur- 
nishes a fitting close of these reminiscences. ‘“ The reading of 
the funeral sermon at the interment of Brother Stuart has made 
this a forenoon of tender reminiscences. It has made the grave 
where Jesus slept for me less dreary, and heaven, where he 
reigns, more glorious than any visions of the past. Time would 
fail, and flesh, and heart, to dwell on all our joyful meetings of 
the friends of God, and our friends who have gone before us. 
But if the stars are so effulgent in anticipation, what must the 
Triune Sun be in the unity of its constellated glories! Oh glori- 
ous hour, oh blest abode! The sermon was, perhaps, written 
in haste, but so much the better. It is sublimely superlative 
in its tenderness and fullness of feeling and majesty of just 
eulogy, and honest impartiality in the recognition of defects, 
which, while they depress, do raise him immeasurably higher. 
That such an one should have done so great and noble a work, 
renders him a benefactor of his country and the world. I 
greatly desired to be present at his funeral, having been blest 
all my days with a thankful heart, instead of an envious one, 
for all the noble, successful laborers of my day. How happy 
the world where boundless benevolent action will not tire, nor 
sin mar, nor exhausted time, nor crippled age, intermit our 
glorious communion.” 
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Arricte VIIL—MR. MORLEY’S “ VOLTAIRE” AND 
“ ROUSSEAU.” 


Voltaire. By JouN Morey. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1872. 12mo, pp. 354. — 


Rousseau. By JoHN MorLEY. Twovolumes. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1873. 8vo, pp. 344, 342. 


Books like these, whose titles we place at the head of this 
Article, are not written without a purpose. Accordingly, we 
are in no way surprised to find that the object of all this elo- 
quent and elaborate criticism is no less than to assert the claims 
of Voltaire and Rousseau to be recognized as the two great 
apostles of the Religion of the Brotherhood of Humanity. 

We need hardly say that the Brotherhood of Humanity is no 
new faith. It was announced to the world in connection with 
the early days of the French Revolution ; when, according to 
the sanguine anticipations of its disciples, it was expected that 
it would not only chase away speedily the numberless supersti- 
tions which had become associated with Christianity, but rise 
on the ruins of all theistic belief, and offer to the religious 
aspirations of the advanced thought and feeling of modern times 
something final—something which no subsequent scepticism 
could make doubtful, and which all future discoveries in science 
should only serve to make more worthy of confidence. 


It will be remembered that the first triumphs of this religion 
were marked by the dedication in Paris of a “ Pantheon,” in 
which the mortal remains of the two men who had done the 
most to prepare the way for the new order of things, after hav- 
ing been exhumed and transported “ with the roar of cannon, 
the crash of trumpet and drum, and the wild acclamation of a 
populace gone mad in exultation, terror, fury,” were deposited 
with due solemnity, that they might prove there a solace and 
encouragement for mankind throughout all its subsequent 
generations. Then the days of reaction came. The disciples 
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of the new faith fell away. The Pantheon itself was reconse- 
crated to the worship of “the Infamous.” Yet a little band 
ever remained faithful ; and now again in our own times—when 
it would seem that there is less excuse for it—there are those, 
like Mr. Morley, who do not hesitate to avow that they can 
find rest and solace and spiritual nourishment only in these 
same views. In their opinion, the time of aggressive effort for 
the purpose of propagating their religious beliefs has come once 
more. Hence by a not unnatural coincidence this manifesta- 
tion of increased life and power is heralded to the world by a 
new apotheosis of these same two great teachers of the eigh- 
teenth century ; and Voltaire and Rousseau are again singled 
out, and a place is demanded for them once more in the Pan- 
theon of great men who deserve and should receive the vene- 
ration of an age which, it is claimed, is now reaping the fruits 
of their labors. 


Under these circumstances, some few words with regard to 
the character of the Religion of the Brotherhood of Mankind 
seem to be required. 

First of all, then, we may say that its disciples glory in the 
fact that they have thrown away all illusions. Their beliefs 
are not the fanciful aspirations of men who have been trained 
under the influence of what they call an Oriental superstition, 
but they have been fashioned in conformity with the hard, 
uncompromising facts of existence. We have already said 
that they reject all theistic conceptions, and everything which 
can in any way flow from a belief in the existence of God. 
They, also, courageously reject all belief in a future state. 
Death is a final sleep. ‘ We slide down into a sombre, echoless 
gulf of nothingness.” “The millions of the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water come on the earth, that greets them with 
no smile, stagger blindly under dull burdens for a season, and 
at last are shovelled silently back under the ground with no 
outlogk and with no hope.” “The black and horrible grave is 
the end of our communion and we know one another no more.” 

But this religion is not all negation. There is a positive 
side Its disciples cherish positive beliefs to which they pro- 
fess to be deeply attached, and in which they say that they 
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find sources of consolation and inspiration as truly as we do in 
our more complex faith. These beliefs, which they think will 
yet triumph over the dogmas of Christianity, they profess to 
have derived from their reading of the history of the past. 
They find that “there has been an awful procession of man 
from the region of impenetrable night. By his incessant strug- 
gle with the hardness of the material world, and his sublimer 
struggle with the hard world of his own egoistic passions, by 
pain and sacrifice, generation after generation has added some 
small piece to the temple of human freedom, or some new frag- 
ment to the ever incomplete sum of human knowledge, or some 
fresh line to the types of strong and beautiful character.” 
Accordingly, whatever this procession of good men, in all ages, 
in all countries, and of all religions, has gradually elaborated 
as highest and best, they accept as the rule of their spiritual 
life. The founders of Christianity have not failed to add 
something to the grand result. It is even admitted that they 
have rendered services of exceptional importance. They have 
contributed “to the active intelligence of the West” such 
moods of holiness, as awe, reverence, and silent worship of an 
unseen not made with hands. But it is claimed that there is 
no necess:zy that these deepest moods of which man is capable 
“should ally themselves only with the anthropomorphic deities 
of a falling church. They may be connected with conceptions 
more spiritual.” Accordingly the disciples of this faith con- 
nect them with “the great unseen host of our fellows who have 
gone before us, and who are to come after us.” They put 
themselves in sympathy with this unseen host—“ the genera- 
tions of the dead who have prepared the present and the gene- 
rations of the future who may be affected by our activities” — 
and they profess that in the contemplation of this procession of 
good men, and in the consciousness that they are themselves 
in the line, as links in a chain, they find these moods of awe 
and reverence awakened within them. Mr. Morley says: 
“Those who have an eye for all this may indeed have no 
ecstasy and no terror, no heaven, no hell, in their religion, but 
they will have abundant moods of reverence, deep-seated grati- 
tude, and sovereign pitifulness.” 
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This religion, however, does not by any means expend itself 
in mere “moods.” Its disciples believe in action. They be- 
lieve that by their efforts they can hasten on the time when a 
generation of men shall inherit the earth, who will be perfected 
in all that gives beauty and dignity and sweetness to character. 
This may be long after they themselves have passed out of ex- 
istence, and all memory of their lives has faded away forever. 
But in the contemplation of what they call the “sublime pos- 
sibilities ” of human destiny, they profess to find an encourage- 
ment to labor for the good of those who are to come after them. 
They claim that wher these “imperial conceptions” have once 
taken possession of a man, they are not only sufficient to light 
up his soul with aspirations for all that is good and true, but 
they will so dominate over his whole being that henceforth “ no 
natural energy of life shall be left idle or athirst.” “‘ Undivided 
love of his fellows, steadfast faith in human nature, steadfast 
search after justice, firm aspiration towards improvement, and 
generous contentment in the hope that others may reap what- 
ever reward may be, will constitute the aim of his existence 
evermore.” 


Of the character, the claims, the prospects of this all-embrac- 
ing faith, Mr. Morley has the right to speak with authority. 
He is perhaps its most able living hierophant. We accordingly 
transfer to our pages some of his utterances on the subject. 

He says: This Religion “rests on a positive basis, which 
only becomes wider and firmer with the widening of experi- 
ence, and the augmentation of our skill in interpreting it.” 

He contends that it is “not too transcendent for practical ac- 
ceptance.” The moods of awe and reverence which it encour- 
ages ‘“ will not end in sterile exaltation, or the deathly chills of 
spiritual reaction. They will bring forth abundant fruit in new 
hope and invigorated endeavor.” 

He says that such “devout contemplation of the experience of 
the race, instead of raising a man into the clouds, brings him 
into the closest, loftiest, and most conscious relations with his 
kind, to whom he owes all that is of value in his own life, and 
to whom he can repay his debt by maintaining the beneficent 
tradition of service, by cherishing honor for all the true and 
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sage spirits that have shone upon the earth, and sorrow and re- 
probation for all the unworthier souls whose light has gone out 
in baseness,” 

Again: “One whose conscience has been strengthened from 
youth in this faith, can know no greater bitterness than the 
stain cast by wrong act or unworthy thought on the high mem- 
ories with which he has been used to walk, and the discord 
wrought in the hopes which have become the ruling harmonies 
of his days.” 

And still again: “A man with this faith can have no foul 
spiritual pride, for there is no mysteriously accorded divine 
grace in which one may be a larger participant than another; 
he can have no incentives to that mutilation with which every 
branch of the church, from the oldest to the youngest and 
crudest, has in its degree afflicted and retarded mankind, be- 
cause the key-note of his religion is the joyful energy of every 
faculty, practical, reflective, creative, contemplative, in pur- 
suit of a visible common good; and he can be plunged into no 
fatal and paralyzing despair by any doctrine of mortal sin, be- 
cause active faith in humanity, resting on recorded experience, 
discloses the many possibilities of moral recovery, and the work 
that may be done for men in the fragment of days, redeeming 
the contrite from their burdens by manful hope.” 

Once more, as an illustration of the practical and sustaining 
power of such views, he points to Condorcet, and says: ‘“ One 
of the brightest and most scientific spirits of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while each moment expecting the knock of the execu- 
tioner at his door, found as religious a solace as any early 
martyr had ever found in his barbarous mysteries, when he linked 
his own efforts for reason and freedom with the eternal chain of 
the destinies of man. ‘This contemplation,’ he wrote and felt, 
‘is for him a refuge into which the rancor of his persecutors can 
never follow him; in which, living in thought with man rein- 
stated in the rights and the dignity of his nature, he forgets man 
tormented and corrupted by greed, by base fear, by envy; it is 
here that he truly abides with his fellows, in an elysium that 
his reason has known how to create for itself, and that his love 
for humanity adorns with all purest delights,’ ” 
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Such, then, is the Religion of the Brotherhood of Humanity. 
Such, according to Mr. Morley, is the last word which philoso- 
phy has to give in answer to the momentous questions which 
confront us on the subject of man’s destiny. 

Now the honor of attaining to these last results is due to no 
one individual. It is shared by the long line of the good and 
the wise in all ages, who have each in his own time and in his 
own way done serviceable work; and among those who have 
thus enabled subsequent generations to see with clearer vision 
stands prominent “the sublime mystic of the Galilean hills.” 

But it is claimed that the two men to whom we in these 
present times are most indebted are Voltaire and Rousseau, and 
to make good this claim in their behalf—as we said at the com- 
mencement of this Article—is the purpose for which these books 
were written. 

It is admitted that their views were not those which are 
now accepted by the disciples of the Religion of the Brother- 
hood of Humanity. Manifold errors in their teaching are 
pointed out, and commented upon freely and without hesitation. 
In fact, the doctrine of the one, on many of the most important 
subjects, is the exact antithesis of the doctrine of the other, 
But the men who honor them profess to feel no responsibility 
for anything they said. They glory in the fact that we of the 
present generation have moved far beyond them. But, for all 
this, in the Pantheon of great men, they place these two above 
all others. 

The one was the gigantic Destroyer. He did a work to 
release men from the pressure of old superstitions, and old social 
abuses, which was all important, and which it would seem 
could have been done by no one but such a man of war as he 
was born to be. 

The other was the Builder. He laid the foundation of the 
present order of things. Notwithstanding all his errors, his 
weaknesses, his amazing inconsistencies, he contributed to 
mankind “a new way of understanding life,” which, “like a 
torrid stream flowing undiscernible amid the waters of a tum- 
bling sea,” has been at the bottom of all the great moral changes 
which have taken place since his day, and which will continue 
to give direction to all future endeavors for the good of the race. 
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Of Voltaire, Mr. Morley says: ‘The existence, character, 
and career of this extraordinary person constituted in them- 
selves a new and prodigious era.”—‘* When the right sense of 
historical proportion is more fully developed in men’s minds, 
his name will stand out like the names of the great decisive 
movements in the European advance; like the revival of 
learning, or the Reformation.”—“ The peculiarities of his indi- 
vidual genius changed the mind and spiritual conformation of 
France, and in a less degree of the whole of the West, with as 
far-spreading and invincible an effect as if the work had been 
wholly done, as it was actually aided, by the sweep of deep- 
lying, collective forces. A new type of belief, and of its shadow 
disbelief, was stamped by the impression of his character and 
work into the intelligence and feeling of his own and following 
times. We may think of Voltairism in France somewhat as 
we think of Catholicism, or the Renaissance, or Calvinism. It 
was one of the cardinal liberations of the growing race; one of 
the emphatic manifestations of some portion of the tninds of men, 
which an immediately foregoing system and creed had either 
ignored or outraged.” 

Of Rousseau, Mr. Morley says: “There are some teachers, 
whose distinction is neither correct thought, nor an eye for the 
exigencies of practical organization, but simply depth and 
fervor of the moral sentiment, bringing with it the indefinable 
gift of touching many hearts with love of virtue and the things 
of the spirit. The Christian organizations which saved western 
society from dissolution owe all to Saint Paul, Hildebrand, 
Luther, Calvin; but the spiritual life of the West during all 
these generations has burnt with the pure flame first lighted by 
the sublime mystic of the Galilean hills. Aristotle acquired for 
men much knowledge and many instruments for gaining more, 
but it is his master who moves the soul with love of truth, and 
enthusiasm for excellence. There is peril in all such leaders of 
souls, inasmuch as they incline men to substitute warmth for 
light, and to be content with aspiration where they need direc- 
tion. Yet no movement goes far which does not count one of 
them in the number of its chiefs.” Now it is contended that 
Rousseau took this place in the new movement which marked 
the last half of the eighteenth century. What Plato was to the 
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philosophy which was elaborated by Aristotle; what Christ 
was to Christianity ; that Rousseau is to all the humanitarian 
effort of the last hundred years. 

Yet while Mr. Morley makes these claims for Voltaire and 
Rousseau, he is at no pains to dissemble or conceal the fact that 
they both present to us characters that are very condemnable. 
But then the Apostle Peter denied his Lord. Seven devils 
made their abode in Mary Magdalene. The patriarchs of the 
ol.l dispensation and the saints of the new were not faultless. 

So Mr. Morley admits, with regard to Voltaire, that “ it 
would be easy to pour overflowing vials of condemnation on 
many sides of his character and career.” 

He admits with regard to Rousseau, that his “ personality has 
most equivocal and repulsive sides.” He says: ‘There is no 
one in the history of famous men, and our spiritual fathers that 
begat us, which makes more constant demands on the patience 
or pity of those who study his life.” He says that he “has 
deservedly fafed ill in the esteem of the saner and more rational 
of those who have judged him.” He even goes out of his 
way to tell us that he is aware that men generally approve 
of the saying of Dr. Johnson, that “he would sooner sign a 
sentence for Rousseau’s transportation than that of any felon 
who had gone from the Old Bailey these many years, and that 
the difference between him and Voltaire was so slight that it 
would be difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity between 
them.” 

Yet Mr. Morley contends “that we may forget much in the 
story of Rousseau that is grievous or hateful, in reflecting 
that if any man now deems a day basely passed in which he 
has given no thought to the hard life of garret and hovel, to 
the forlorn children and trampled women of wide squalid wilder- 
nesses in cities, it was he who first in our modern time sounded 
a new trumpet note for one more of the great battles of hu- 
manity. He makes the poor very proud, it was truly said. 
Some of his contemporaries followed the same vein of thought, 
and he was only continuing work which others had prepared. 
But he alone had the gift of the golden mouth. It was in 
Rousseau that polite Europe first hearkened to strange voices 
and faint reverberation from out of the vague and cavernous 
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shadow in which the common people move. Science has to feel 
the way toward light and solution, to prepare, to organize; 
but the race owes something to one who not only helped to 
state the problem, and wrote up if letters of flame at the 
brutal feast of kings and the rich that civilization is as yet only a 
mockery, but filled a generation of men and women with the 
stern resolve that they would rather perish than live on ina 
world where such things can be.” 


When we began to write, all that we proposed was to call 
attention to the fact that these books were not “memoirs,” at 
least in any ordinary sense of the word; that they were written 
with a purpose ; and that this purpose was to claim very dis- 
tinctly for Voltaire and Rousseau that they are the two men to 
whom we are indebted above all others for what is most valu- 
able in modern civilization. At this point we might hold our 
pen. We have not sufficient space at command to attempt any- 
thing of the nature of criticism on the justice of these claims, 
There are still, however, one or two things which ought to be 
said about the manner in which the claims are supported; we 
will accordingly add a few words by way of further explanation. 


As to Voltaire, it is enough to say, that he came on to the 
stage of action just at the close of the reign of Louis XIV. He 
was twenty years old at the death of the great king. In the 
public service, he found flagrant corruption and unnumbered 
abuses everywhere. The honor of France and every interest 
of the nation were daily sacrificed to the folly, the mismanage- 
ment, the whim of a set of dissolute courtiers. In the Church, 
he saw “ young men who were notorious for their debauchery, 
and who had been raised to preferment by the intrigues of 
women, pursue their amours publicly, amuse themselves by the 
composition of gallant verses, give every day prolonged and 
luxurious suppers, and rise from them to implore the enlighten- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, boldly calling themselves the succes- 
sors of the Apostles.” In every place of power and influence, 
the favored few, who boasted that they were descended from 
the old conquering Franks, had settled themselves down as an 
incubus, which could not be shaken off. The nation was bound 
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hand and foot. No one could interfere in its behalf, for abso- 
lutism was triumphant everywhere—triumphant in the State, 
and triumphant in the Church. Voltaire had had himself an 
early taste of what might be expected by any intermeddler. 
He had been caned publicly by the servants of a young sprig 
of nobility, who had been offended at a smart repartee which 
had come from his plebeian mouth. In the first year of the 
reign of Louis XV, he had been thrown into the Bastile on the 
mere suspicion of having written a criticism on public affairs, 
of which he was in fact guiltless. He could get no redress, 
As soon as possible, therefore, he fled to England. There the 
philosophy of Locke at once attracted his attention. Then, 
having learned how to apply “ common-sense thinking” to meta- 
physics, he began, on his return to France, to extend the appli- 
cation of this ‘“ common-sense thinking” to the abuses which 
were so rife and to the intolerance and superstition which went 
under the name of religion. But, bringing reason into such an 
atmosphere, Mr. Morley says, “ was like admitting air to the 
chamber of a mummy.” The existing state of things began at 
once to crumble! The attack thus commenced was kept up 
through a long life of eighty-four years.) The war which he 
waged was relentless, and he wasever in the forefront of the 
battle. True, his arguments were often weak. Those who now 
esteem him most, acknowledge that his conceptions were very 
crude. But he was terribly in earnest. He sought weapons 
with which he could do immediate execution, and was not over 
nice in asking what they were. He meant, if possible, to crush 
the system of things which obstructed the progress of light and 
freedom and intelligence ; and he succeeded! He will ever be 
known as the great.“ revolutionary destructive” of the eigh- 
teenth century. Mr. Morley follows him through this long 
career ; analyzes his character; defends his reputation with a 
devotion which never fails ; describes his battles with words of 
ringing eloquence which stir the blood like the heavy cannon- 
ading of an army in action; and finally claims for him, what 
Voltaire himself had before claimed for Montesquieu, that when 
“Humanity had lost its title deeds, he recovered them.” 
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The two volumes on Rousseau contain more that may be 
considered new, more that deserves consideration than the vol- 
ume of which we have just spoken. 

We have already intimated that no attempt is made to hide 
the terrible moral delinquencies of this strangely inconsistent 
man. There is scarcely any to palliate them. The whole 
story is told of his life with Madame de Warens; of his aban- 
doning Le Maitre in the streets of Lyons; of his sending the 
five children of Theresa Le Vasseur, one after another, as soon 
as they were born, to the asylum for foundlings, in spite of the 
tears and piteous entreaties of the poor mother; of his insane 
passion for Madame D’Houdetot; of his quarrels with Diderot, 
and Grimm, and all the rest; of his vanity; of his consum- 
mate selfishness, which displayed itself in such unnumbered 
ways. Mr. Morley has certainly not followed the example of 
the sons of the patriarch Noah, in attempting to conceal the 
nakedness of his “spiritual father.’ He even reminds us of 
the old idol worshippers of the Hawaian Islands, who did not 
hesitate to find fault with their gods, and even, on occasion, to 
administer chastisement, when they were out of humor with 
them. 

But while it is admitted that these revolting moral delin- 
quencies have left an indelible stain on the memory of 
Rousseau, we are reminded that, notwithstanding all this, he is 
the man who, in an age of unparalleled corruption, dared to 
lift up his voice and say that there is such a thing as duty, 
there is such a thing as justice, there is such a being as God. 
What he said may not conform to our ideas on these subjects, 
but surely it was something to have such words as duty, and 
justice, and God, kept from dying out of the memories of a 
generation that was rushing madly into a negation of all 
belief. He is the man who insisted upon the sacredness of the 
family, and glorified the relation of marriage, when marriage 
was so lightly esteemed in France that we have even in this 
book a picture of the Count and Countess D’ Houdetot, Saint 
Lambert, her paramour, and Rousseau himseif, who had vainly 
aspired to that position, all meeting in a friendly way around 
the same dinner table, with a full knowledge of the relation in 
which each stood to the other. He is the man who summoned 
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parents to attend to the education of their children, at a time 
when they seemed to have forgotten that there were any duties 
which they owed to them. He is the man who wrote on the 
nature and objects of government, on love of country, on 
patriotism, at a time when it had become fashionable to deride 
all such feelings and to boast of being only cosmopolitan. He 
is the man who dared to grapple with the arch mocker of his 
time and defend religion against Voltaire. He is the man who, 
in an age when the many were everywhere sacrificed to the few, 
dared to write: “It is the common people who compose the 
human race. What is not the people is hardly worth taking 
into account. Man is the same in al] ranks; that being so, the 
ranks which are most numerous deserve most respect.” “If 
every king and every philosopher were cut off, they would 
scarcely be missed, and the world would be none the worse.” 

Mr. Morley says: “It was his work more than that of any 
other man that France arose from the deadly decay which had 
laid hold of her whole social and political system and found 
that irresistible energy which warded off dissolution within 
and partition without.” “ His writings produced that glow of 
enthusiastic feeling in France which led to the all important 
assistance rendered by that country to the American colonists 
in a struggle so momentous for mankind.” “It was he, and 
not the feeble controversialists put up from time to time by the 
Jesuits and other ecclesiastical bodies, who proved the effective 
champion of religion, and the only power who could make 
head against the triumphant onslaught of the Voltaireans. He 
beat back the army of emancipators with the loud and inces- 
santly repeated cry that they were not come to deliver the 
human mind, but to root out all its most glorious and consola- 
tory attributes.” 

Such, then, are the two sides of the character of Rousseau. 
Such are the amazing inconsistencies which are exhibited in his 
life. 'They have excited the wonder of the world ever since 
his day. Now Mr. Morley has attempted to explain these 
inconsistencies. His whole book is really a continuous argu- 
ment for the purpose of showing that, afterall, there is a unity 
in the life of this extraordinary man; that he was sincere in 
his attack on the civilization of his time, and in his expressions 
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of sympathy for the poor, the wretched, and the despised ; that 
the Discourses, the New Heloisa, the Social Contract, the Emil- 
ius, are all the natural outgrowth—the development—of the 
early experience of the apprentice of Geneva, the catechumen of 
Turin, the Secretary of Legation of Venice, the servant of An- 
necy, the vagabond of the highways and byways of France. 

It is this feature of the book—this attempt to show that there 
is a vital connection between the two sides of the character of 
Rousseau— which, in our opinion, constitutes its main value. 
The mere story of the events in his career—gracefully as it is 
told—is a subordinate matter. The elaborate analyses of his 
various literary works—valuable as they are—are made more 
interesting and valuable by the use to which they are put. 

The common conception is that Rousseau was originally led 
to take the position which he did, in what is known as his first 
Discourse, from his love of paradox. It has even been said 
that when he had made up his mind to compete for the prize 
offered by the Academy of Dijon for an essay on the question, 
“Has the revival of the arts and sciences contributed to purify 
morals?” he “was about to answer the question with a com- 
monplace affirmative, when Diderot persuaded him that the 
negative would attract more attention ;” that then, when he had 
become famous, he assumed the part of “censor of civiliza- 
tion,” an advocate of simplicity in life, in order to attract atten- 
tion to himself and gain food to feed his vanity. 

Now Mr. Morley contends that this explanation is altogether 
inadequate and false. He says that no man ever became a great 
leader of opinion who was a deliberate hypocrite and a conscious 
charlatan. He shows that Rousseau’s whole previous life was 
a preparation for just the work which he wrought. 

The argument begins with his childhood. Mr. Morley tells 
us that Rousseau had a nature which was morbidly sensitive 
and sympathetic. His home life, in his earlier years, was of a 
kind which served only to stimulate these constitutional traits. 
He read Richardson's novels, Plutarch’s Lives, and the histories 
of Greece and Rome. Above all, he grew up, during the most 
impressionable years of his life, under the influence of the social 
and political life of that city of ideas, that city which still had 
VOL. XXXII. 88 
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the stamp of Calvin everywhere impressed on it—Geneva. He 
became imbued with its spirit ; and the impressions thus gained 
always maintained their power over him. Their influence ap- 
pears on every page of the works which afterward electrified 
France and Europe. How he estimated the great legislator of 
the city of his birth appears from his own words: “ Those 
who only look on Calvin as a theologian have a scanty idea of 
the extent of his genius. The preparation of our wise edicts, 
in which he had so large a part, do him as much honor as his 
Institutes.” 

What Mr. Morley says on this subject deserves to be given 
in full: “The diplomatist was right who called Geneva the 
fifth part of the world, nor was he wrong at the congress of 
Vienna, who, when some one, wearied at the enormous place 
taken by the hardly visible Geneva in the midst of negotiations 
involving momentous issues for the whole habitable globe, 
called out that it was after all no more than a grain of sand, 
made bold to reply—‘ Geneva is no grain of sand; ’tis a grain 
of musk that perfumes all Europe.’ We have to remember 
that it was at all events as a grain of musk ever'pervading the 
character of Rousseau. It happened in later years that he repu- 
diated his allegiance to her, but however bitterly a man may 
quarrel with a parent, he cannot change blood, and Rousseau 
ever remained a true son of the city of Calvin. We may per- 
haps conjecture without excessive fancifulness that the constant 
spectacle and memory of a community, free, energetic, and 
prosperous, whose institutions had been shaped and whose 
political temper had been inspired by one great law-giver, con- 
tributed even more powerfully than what he had picked up 
about Lycurgus and Lacedeemon, to give him a turn for utopian 
speculation, and a conviction of the artificiality and easy modi- 
fiableness of the social structure. This, however, is less certain 
than that he unconsciously received impressions in his youth 
from the circumstances of Geneva, both as to government and 
religion, as to freedom, order, citizenship, manners, which 
formed the deepest part of him on the reflective side, and which 
made themselves visible whenever he exchanged the life of 
beatified sense for moods of speculative energy. ‘ Never,’ he 
says, ‘did I see the walls of that happy city, I never went into 
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it, without feeling a certain faintness at my heart, due to excess 
of tender emotion. At the same time that the noble image of 
freedom elevated my soul, those of equality, of union, of gentle 
manners, touched me even to tears.’ His soul never ceased to 
haunt city and lake to the end, and he only paid the debt of an 
owed acknowledgment in tlie dedication of his Discourse on 
Inequality to the republic of Geneva. It was there it had its 
root. The honor in which industry was held in Geneva, 
the democratic phrases which constituted the dialect of its gov- 
ernment, the proud tradition of the long battle which had won 
and kept its independence, the severity of its manners, the 
simplicity of its pleasures—all these things awoke in his memory 
as soon as ever occasion drew him to serious thought. More 
than that, he had in a peculiar manner drawn in with the 
breath of his earliest days, in this theocratically constituted 
city, the vital idea that there are sacred things, objects of rev- 
erence among men, and hence came to him, though with many 
stains and much misdirection, the most priceless excellence of a 
capacity for devout veneration.” 

At sixteen Rousseau ran away from his early home, tore 
himself away from all the bourgeois traditions in which he had 
been brought up, and commenced a life of vagabondage, which 
he kept up for years, and which brought him into close contact 
with the poorest and lowest classes of society. We see him, 
after leaving the Hospice of the Catechumens in Turin, taking 
delicious satisfaction in wandering among the mountains, 
the fields, the woods, the streams, of Piedmont, “ without any 
feeling of duty, or constraint, or obligation to go or stay, other 
than it pleased him; with no care as to what he should eat or 
wherewithal he should be clothed.” Afterwards, he wandered 
in this same way in his many journeyings up and down the 
roads of France. 

It is important that a picture or two should be given of the 
kind of life which he led. “I remember passing one delicious 
night outside the town (Lyons) in a road which ran by the side 
of either the Rhone or the Séone, I forget which of the two. 
Gardens raised on a terrace bordered the other side of the road. 
It had been very hot that day, and the evening was delightful ; 
the dew moistened the parched grass, the night was profoundly 
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still, the air fresh without being cold ; the sun after going down 
had left red vapors in the heaven which turned the water to a 
rose color; the trees on the terrace sheltered nightingales 
answering one another. I went on ina state of ecstasy, sur- 
rendering my heart and every sense to the enjoyment of it all, 
and only sighing for regret that I was enjoying it alone. Ab- 
sorbed in the sweetness of my musings, I prolonged my ramble 
far into the night, without preceiving that I was tired. At last 
I found it out. I Jay down voluptuously on the shelf of a 
niche or false doorway made in the wall of the terrace; the 
canopy of my bed was formed by overarching tree-tops; a 
nightingale was perched exactly over my head, and I fell 
asleep to his singing. My slumber was delicious, my awaking 
still more delicious. 1t was, broad day, and my opening eyes 
looked on tree and water and green things and an adorable 
landscape. I rose up and gave myself a shake; I felt hungry, 
and quickly started for the town, resolved to spend on a good 
breakfast the two pieces of money which I still had left. I 
was in such joyful spirits, that I went along the road singing 
lustily.” 

Here is another picture: “One day when he had lost himself 
in wandering in search of some site which he expected to find 
beautiful, he entered the hovel of a peasant, half dead with 
hunger and thirst. His entertainer offered him nothing more 
restoring than coarse barley bread and skimmed milk. Pre- 
sently, after seeing what manner of guest he had, the worthy 
man descended by a small trap into his cellar, and brought up 
some good brown bread, some meat, and a bottle of wine, and 
an omelet was added afterwards. Then he explained to 
the wondering Rousseau, who was a Swiss, and knew none of 
the mysteries of the French fisc, that he hid away his wine on 
account of the duties, and his bread on account of the taille, 
and declared that he should be a ruined man if they suspected 
that he was not dying of hunger. All this made an impression 
on Rousseau which he never forgot. ‘Here,’ he says, ‘ was 
the germ of the inextinguishable hatred which afterwards grew 
up in my heart against the vexations that harass the common 
people, and against their oppressors. This man did not dare 
to eat the bread which he had won by the sweat of his brow, 
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and only avoided ruin by showing the same misery as reigned 
around him.” 

It was thus that this emotional, sympathetic, vagabond, re- 
publican exile from the city of Calvin, learned by experience 
the hardships and miseries of the poor ; and all the sympathies 
of his heart were aroused. 

What the hardships and miseries of the toiling millions of 
France were at that time, we may learn from La Bruyére. He 
says: “There are in France certain wild animals, male and 
female, scattered over the fields, black, livid, all burnt up by 
the sun, bound to the earth that they dig and work with un- 
conquerable pertinacity. They have a sort of articulate voice, 
and when they rise on their feet they show a human face and in 
fact are men.” 

Mr. Morley says: “It was because Rousseau had thus seen 
the wrongs of the poor, not from without but from within, not 
as a pitying spectator but as of their own company, that by and 
by he brought such fire to the attack upon the old order, and 
changed the blank practice of the elder philosophers into a 
deadly affair of ball and shell. The man who had been a 
servant, who had wanted bread, who knew the horrors of the 
midnight street, who had slept in dens, who had been befriended 
by rough men and rougher women, who saw the goodness of 
humanity under its coarsest outside, and who above all never 
tried to shut these things out from his memory, but accepted 
them as the most interesting, the most touching, the most real, 
of all his experiences, might well be expected to penetrate to 
the root of the matter, and protest to the few who usurp liter- 
ature and policy with their ideas, aspirations, interests, that it is 
not they but the many whose existence stirs the heart and 
fills the eye with the great prime elements of the human lot.” 

At last, this greatest of the precursors of the Revolution, all 
unconscious of what is before him, goes to Paris, to push his 
way, and if possible to make his fortune, with “a new system 
of musical notation.” He is presented to one or two “great 
ladies.” At first, he is left to dine in the servants’ hall. But 
he shows marks of genius. He is taken up. He makes the 
acquaintance of the great lights of literature. He is admitted 
to the society of the men who meet around the hospitable table 
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of Baron D’ Holbach. He is received in the salons of some 
of the dashing wives of the rich farmers of the revenue. He 
sees how people live in the great world of fashion. He even 
gets some glimpse of the court, and might have had preferment, 
if he had been willing to play the part of a courtier. But he 
remains true to himself. He never loses his simplicity. 
Surrounded by the men of the encyclopedia, he stands firm 
in his early convictions. On one occasion, when the tide of 
mockery set in upon him, on account of his old-fashioned 
notions, he said: “If it is a piece of cowardice to suffer ill to 
be spoken of one’s friend behind his back, ’tis a crime to suffer 
ill to be spoken of one’s God, who is present ; and for my part, 
sirs, I believe in God!” And when the pleasantries were con- 
tinued in the same vein, he rose, and said: “ Sirs, I leave the 
room, if you say another word more.” Neither does he lose 
his love for the poor and the humble. He is never so much at 
home as when he is with them. He even forms a connection, 
at this time, with a poor servant woman, with whom he shared 
his fortunes during all the rest of his days; one of so little 
ability and so few attainments that it is said she “ could never 
he taught to read, or follow the order of the twelve months of 
the year, or master a single arithmetical figure, or count a sum 
of money, or reckon the price of anything.” ‘She never could 
be taught to tell the hour of the day on the dial plate.” Yet 
he was as contented for long years with this woman, he says, 
“as with the finest genius in the universe.” ‘The heart of 
my Theresa,” he wrote, long after the first tenderness had 
changed into riper emotion on his side and alas! into indifference 
on hers, “was that of an angel; our attachment waxed stronger 
with our intimacy, and we felt more and more each day that we 
were made for one another. If our pleasures could be described, 
their simplicity would make you laugh; our excursions to- 
gether out of town, in which I would munificently expend 
eight or ten halfpence in some rural tavern ; our modest supper 
at my window, seated in front of one another on two small chairs 
placed on a trunk that filled up the breadth of the embrasure. 
Here the window did duty for a table, we breathed the fresh 
air, we could see the neighborhood, the people passing by, and 
though on the fourth story, could look down into the street as 
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we ate. Who shall describe, who shall feel the charms of 
those meals, consisting of a coarse quartern loaf, some cherries, 
a tiny morsel of cheese, and a pint of wine, which we drank 
between us? Ah! what delicious seasoning there is in friend- 
ship, confidence, intimacy, gentleness of soul! We used 
sometimes to remain there till midnight, without once thinking 
of the time.” 


We have reached the turning point in Rousseau’s life. Mr. 
Morley, with great painstaking, has shown what was the charac- 
ter of the seed that had been sowed during these long years of 
preparation. The harvest was now to be gathered: It proved 
to be abundant—far beyond all calculation. Even to our time 
men look back upon it with wonder. But there was nothing 
unnatural about it. Whatever else may be true of it, it was 
the seed that had been sowed, that brought forth fruit after its 
own kind. There had been a regular progression: first the 
blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn in the ear. 

We proceed with the story. One hot summer afternoon, in 
the year 1749, Rousseau was walking from Paris to Vincennes, 
for the purpose of paying a visit to Diderot, who was then in 
prison for his Letter on the Blind. On the road he came across 
a newspaper, in which was the announcement of a theme pro- 
pounded by the Academy of Dijon for a prize essay: “ Has the 
revival of the arts and sciences contributed to purify morals ?” 
Mr. Morley gives Rousseau’s own account of what took place. 
“Tf ever anything resembled a sudden inspiration, it was the 
movement which began in me as I read this. All at once I felt 
myself dazzled by a thousand sparkling lights ; crowds of vivid 
ideas thronged into my mind with a force and confusion that 
threw me into unspeakable agitation. A violent palpitation 
oppressed me; unable to walk for difficulty of breathing, I sank 
under one of the trees of the avenue, and passed half an hour 
there in such a condition of excitement that when I woke I saw 
that the front of my waistcoat was all wet with my tears,* though 





* Mr. Morley speaks, in another place, of the facility with which persons of that 
age shed tears, as ‘‘ a performance deeply incredible to a generation that has lost 
that particular fashion of sensibility, without realising for the honor of its ancestors 
the physiological truth of the power of the will over the secretions.” 
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I was wholly unconscious of shedding them. Ah! if I could 
ever have written the quarter of what I saw and felt under that 
tree, with what clearness should I have brought out all the con- 
tradictions of our social system; with what simplicity I should 
have demonstrated that man is good naturally, and that it is by 
institutions only that he is made bad. Diderot encouraged him 
to compete for the prize, and to give full flight to the ideas 
which had come to him in this singular way.” 

~~ Such were the circumstances which attended the writing of 
the first Discourse. Mr. Morley has given an excellent analysis 
of it; at least as good as it is possible to give of what, he says, 
“is not vertebrate.” Few persons will have patience to read 
the Discourse in full. Itis like an exploded shell, preserved 
in some military museum, for the reason that it has done fa- 
mous execution on some great battle field. It is full of error, 
prejudice, platitude, and false reasoning. “It is a torrent of 
one-sided rhetoric.” But whatever we may think of the crudity 
and inconsequence of the argument, Rousseau caught the ear 
of France; and the one thing of importance about it—the one 
thing which makes it memorable—is that it contained a protest 
against the so-called civilization of the age; and made men feel 
that “it could not forever be tolerable that the masses should 
wear their lives in unbroken toil, without hope or aim, in order 
that the few might live selfish, vacuous days.” 

The Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, a sort of supple- 
ment to the other, followed. This is another exploded shell. 
The forces that were once locked up in it have expended them- 
selves. Itis difficult to understand how it could ever have been 
so dangerousa thing. “ More than half of it is devoted to a glow- 
ing imaginary description, from which no reader would conjec- 
ture what thesis it was designed to support.” In addition to this, 
there are very obvious and grave difficulties connected with the 
view which it presents. It makes anything like society impossi- 
ble. Yet all France was stirred once again. “It made think- 
ing men ask themselves, and the bondsmen of society ask their 
masters, whether the last word of social philosophy had been 
uttered and the last experiment in the relations of men to one 
another decisively tried and irrevocably accepted.” Some of the 
ideas which it contained were “ the starting point of movements 
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that have had all the fervor and intensity of religions ; and have 
made men fee] about social inequalities the burning shame and 
wrath with which a Christian saw the flourishing temples of 
unclean Gods.” 


The Discourses were followed by the New Heloisa. This is 
a romance; but it was just as much an attack on the existing 
order of things as the graver work which had already made 
their author one of the most conspicuous of the literary charac- 
ters of the day. The Discourses had presented his views in the 
abstract. The New Heloisa now presented them in the con- 
crete. Rousseau’s object was to bring contempt upon the 
scandalous lives which were then everywhere so common in 
the houses of the great, by holding up a picture of a truly vir- 
tuous, serene, well-ordered, happy household. It is true that, 
at first, his heroine, Julie, falls from the paths of virtue. But 
she returns to duty and to the exercise of religious faith. She 
marries Wolmar, and a life of ideal happiness follows in the 
regular discharge of every duty and the enjoyment of all sim- 
ple home pleasures. We do not propose to sketch the story. 
It is sufficient to say that the book is a glorification of the 
family ; and the foundation of the family is made to be marriage, 
which is held up as a sacred thing. What is said of it may be 
gathered from the description which Julie gives of her emo- 
tions at the moment of her union with Wolmar: “I seemed to 
behold the organ of Providence, and to hear the voice of God, 
as the minister gravely pronounced the words of the holy ser- 
vice, The purity, the dignity, the sanctity of marriage, so 
vividly set forth in the words of Scripture, its chaste and 
sublime duties, so important to the happiness, order, and peace 
of the human race, so sweet to fulfill, even for their own sake 
—all this made such an impression on me that I seemed to feel 
within my breast a sudden revolution. An unknown power 
seemed all at once to arrest the disorder of my affections, and 
to restore them in accordance with the law of duty and of na- 
ture.” The book contains, also, a plea for religion. A relig- 
ious life is presented in such a light, and in such connections, 
as to make it attractive. It must be admitted that the New 
Heloisa is not at all adapted to the taste of the present day. 
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There are descriptions of a kind which are not tolerated in our 
contemporary American and English literature. But these 
undcubtedly attracted little attention in that corrupt age. 
The characters also seem excessively stilted, and everything 
about the book is painfully artificial. How it could have been 
so popular at the time is amazing, except as we remember that 
even in this country, and in this century, it is reported of that 
distinguished man, President Dwight, that he was in the habit 
of saying to the students of Yale College, that every gentleman 
ought to read through “Sir Charles Grandison” every year of his 
life. Rousseau’s romance and the novels of Richardson are very 
similar in form and style; but to us of the present age they are 
even more monotonous and stupid. However, the New Heloisa 
was written for Rousseau’s contemporaries, and for an express 
purpose; and as Diderot said of his first Discourse: “It took 
right above the clouds; never was such asuccess.” “The 
book-sellers were unable to meet the demand. The book was 
let out at the rate of twelve sous a volume, and the volume 
could not be detained beyond an hour. All classes shared the 
excitement ; courtiers, soldiers, lawyers, and bourgeois. Stories 
were told of fine ladies, dressed for the ball, who took the book 
up for half an hour until the time should come for starting ; 
who read until midnight, and when informed that the carriage 
waited answered not a word, and when reminded by and by 
that it was two o'clock read on: and then at four, having 
ordered the horses to be taken out of the carriage, disrobed, 
went to bed, and passed the whole night in reading.” But the 
more important question is what was the effect of the book on 
French society at the time. Mr. Morley claims that it was 
thoroughly wholesome. He says: “To the people who read 
Crébillon and Voltaire’s Pucelle it was elevating. Henri Martin 
also says: “The book, which might have been dangerous to 
a simple and innocent community, produced a salutary agitation 
in a vitiated community.” The contrast between the sober, 
cheerful, prosperous scenes of the romance, and the sad, un- 
natural, flashy, disgusting reality in French chateaux, made 
a profound impression, and filled the minds of men and women 
everywhere with enthusiasm; so that they began to question 
how this better, purer, and more peaceful life could be realised. 
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To satisfy these questionings, the Emilius was next written. 
Rousseau felt that the only hope was in the rising generation. 
Accordingly he proceeded to discuss at length the subject of 
education, which was made to comprehend all the relations 
between parents and their children from earliest infancy to 
maturity. In his system, religion was to be an all important 
feature; and this led to the introduction of the famous and 
beautiful episode of the ‘“Savoyard Vicar,” in which he made 
his profession of religious faith. Mr. Morley says that this 
book is one of the “seminal books in the history of literature.” 
Its value lies not in its details, but in the spirit which animates 
it and communicates itself with vivid force to the reader. He 
says: “It touched the deeper things of character. It filled 
parents with a sense of the dignity and moment of their task. 
It cleared away the accumulation of clogging prejudices and 
obscure inveterate usage, which made education one of the dark 
formalistic arts; and it admitted floods of light and air into the 
tightly closed nurseries and school-rooms. It effected the sub- 
stitution of growth for mechanism. A strong current of manli- 
ness, wholesomeness, simplicity, self-reliance, was sent by it 
through Europe, while its eloquence was the most powerful 
adjuration ever addressed to parental affection to cherish the 
young life in all love and considerate solicitude. It was the 
veritable charter of youthful deliverance.” Henri Martin says : 
“This book, it may be said without exaggeration, was an ark 
of safety, launched by Providence on the waves of scepticism 
and materialism, and it collected all the essential sentiments, 
all the fundamental principles of moral life, which were about 
to be swallowed up. Suppose Rousseau stricken out of the 
eighteenth century, whither, we ask seriously and sincerely, 
would the progress of the human mind have drifted?” 


The Social Contract may be considered as a supplement to 
the Emilius. Having presented his views, in that book, with 
regard to what man should be as an individual, Rousseau pro- 
ceeded in this new volume to consider the position of man as a 
member of society. According to him, society has its origin 
in a compact between individuals. “The problem which he 
undertook to solve was: ‘To find a form of association which 
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will defend and protect with all the common power the person 
and property of each associate, and by which each one uniting 
with all will nevertheless obey none but himself and remain 
as free as before.’” His solution was “A social compact, 
reducible to these words: Each of us places in common his 
person and his whole power under the supreme direction of the 
general will; and we further receive each member as an indi- 
visible part of the whole.” This act of association constitutes 
a collective body; and the collective body thus constituted by 
convention is the sovereign, and is endowed of right with all 
the attributes of sovereignty. It does not fe!l within our plan 
to analyse this book. But the obvious deduction from his 
theories was that “a nation, with a civilized polity, does not 
consist of an order, or a caste, but of the great body of its mem- 
bers, the army of toilers who make the most painful of the 
sacrifices that are needed for the continuous nutrition of the 
social organization.” It was these theories which served as the 
match to kindle the revolutionary fire in France and all over 
Europe. “Men read the Social Contract as men of old had 
read the Gospel.” It kindled the fire of patriotism in the 
breasts of millions; and evoked “that virile and patriotic 
energy which saved France from partition, and European civ- 
ilization from the crushing supremacy of powers even more 
dark than the first French empire.” 


Not by any means the least interesting of the works of Rous- 
seau, and certainly not the least significant, is his Letter to 
D’Alembert on Stage Plays. D’Alembert, in an Article in the 
Encyclopedia, on Geneva, had expressed a regret that “the 
austerity of the tradition of the city had deprived it of the 
manifold advantages of a theater.” Rousseau replied to him 
in a Letter, and took the position “ that the moral effect of the 
stage can never be salutary in itself, while it may easily be 
extremely pernicious; and that the habit of frequenting the 
theater, the taste for imitating the style of the actors, the 
cost in money, the waste in time, and all! the other accessory 
conditions, apart from the morality of the matter. represented, 
are bad things in themselves, absolutely, and in every circum- 
stance. Secondly, that these effects, in all kinds, are specially 
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bad in relation to the social condition and habits of Geneva.” 
This Letter of Rousseau is an important one for many rea- 
sons, and especially as being the “definite mark of Rous- 
seau’s schism from the philosophic congregation.” Voltaire 
asked in his mocking way: “Has Jean Jacques turned a 
Father of the Church?” He said: “This arch-madman, who 
might have been something, if he would only have been 
guided by his brethren of the Encyclopedia, takes it into his 
head to make a band of his own; he writes against the stage, 
after writing a bad play of his own; he finds four or five 
rotten staves of Diogenes’ tub, and installs himself therein, to 
bark at his friends.” There is also Rousseau’s letter to Vol- 
taire, in which he criticises his Poem on the Great Earthquake 
of Lisbon, November, 1755; the Letters from the Mountain; 
and the “ Confessions.” But we must pass all these without a 
word of comment. 


The account which we have now given of the different works 
of Rousseau has been designedly brief. Mr. Morley furnishes 
extended analyses of them all. But we have referred to them 
only so far as seemed necessary, for the purpose of illustrating 
what we have said is his special object in writing these volumes. 
We have already stated that this object is to show that the 
works of Rousseau, in their origin, influence, and meaning, are 
marked by unity of purpose and conception ; that they are the 
natural outgrowth of his previous life ; and that whatever may 
be said of his inconsistencies, there is after all a point of view 
in which they may be and are all harmonised. 

Mr. Morley says that Rousseau was “a citizen of Geneva 
transplanted.” ‘Bred in Puritan and republican tradition, 
with love of God, and love of law and freedom, and love «f 
country,” penetrating his soul, his jot was cast in a city which 
was “actively fermenting with ideas that were the direct abne- 
gation of all these.” ‘The idea of a God was either repudiated 
along with many other ancestral conceptions, or else it was 
fatally entangled with the worst superstition, and not seldom 
with the vilest cruelties. The idea of freedom was unknown, 
and that of law was benumbed by abuses and exceptions. The 
idea of country was enfeebled in some, and displaced in others, 
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by a growing passion for the captivating something styled 
citizenship of the world.” Now, if Rousseau had never left 
Geneva, he says himself, “I should have passed, in the bosom 
of my religion, of my native land, of my family, and my 
friends, a mild and peaceful life, such as my character required, 
in the uniformity of work which suited my taste and of a 
society after my heart. I should have been a good Christian, 
good citizen, good father of a family, good friend, good crafts- 
man, good man in all. I should have been happy in my con- 
dition, perhaps I might have honored it ; and after living a life 
obscure and simple, but even and gentle, I should have died 
peacefully in the midst of my own people.” But, instead of 
this, by a strange turn of fortune, he was brought to the city 
of all others most unlike Geneva, and introduced there to the 
society of the foremost men and women in it. He was no 
saint. In fact, his life was stained by much that was excep- 
tionally revolting. But he could not rid himself of the im- 
pressions of his childhood. There were some things which he 
esteemed sacred, some things which he esteemed right, and 
others which he esteemed wrong; and among the people with 
whom he was thrown there was nothing held sacred, there was 
nothing taken for granted. ‘“ The past was held in contempt.” 
“Like the Athenians of old, every one was asking for some 
new thing. Simplicity of life was counted as an antique bar- 
barism ; literary curiousness the master virtue.” In Paris, 
“all questions were held to be open;” the men around him 
“revelled in a reflective and didactic morality which had no 
root in the heart. and so made things easy for the practical con- 
science.” “A whole company of habitual adulterers and adul- 
teresses would melt into floods of tears over a hymn to virtue; 
which they must surely have held of too sacred an essence to 
mix itself with any one virtue in particular, except that very 
considerable one of charitably letting all do as they please.” 
These fine gentlemen and ladies were “as full of quibble as 
the wrong interlocutors in a Platonic dialogue, and babbled 
about God, and state of nature, about virtue, and the spirituality 
of the soul, much as Boswell may have done when Johnson 
complained of him for asking questions that would make a man 
hang himself.” “The highest things were brought down to the 
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level of the banalities of discourse!” “Subjects which the 
wise take care only to discuss with the wise were here every- 
day topics for all comers.” Now, Mr. Morley says, “all this 
was an outrage to the serious side of Rousseau.” He was dis- 
gusted by the materialism and the atheism around him. Be- 
sides, his tastes were simple, and the giare, the ostentation, the 
artificiality, and the moral hollowness of the society in which 
he moved wearied him.” He said himself, “I was so tired of 
fine rooms, fountains, artificial groves and flower beds, and the 
still more tiresome people who displayed all these; I was so 
worn out with pamphlets, card-playing, music, silly jokes, 
stupid airs, great suppers, that as I spied a poor hawthorn copse, 
a hedge, a farmstead, a meadow, as in passing through a hamlet 
I snuffed the odor of a good chervil omelette, as I heard from 
a distance the rude refrain of the shepherd’s songs, I used to 
wish at the devil the whole tale of rouge and furbelows.” 

Thus wearied, and disgusted, and out of humor with all 
about him, he takes his famous walk from Paris to Vincennes 
on that hot summer afternoon, when he is roused by the theme 
proposed by the Dijon Academy to ask himself, What is this 
civilization worth? Surely, Rousseau could answer the ques- 
tion in but one way—in the way in whih he actually did 
answer it; first, in the Discourses, and then in the New Heloisa, 
the Emilius, and the Social Contract. In the excitement of 
his attack on the evils of the existing order of things he doubt- 
less went further sometimes than he meant to go, as when he 
declares that “if he were the chief of an African tribe, he 
would erect on his frontier a gallows, on which he would hang 
without mercy the first European who should venture to pass 
into his territory, and the first native who should dare to pass 
out of it;” but what Mr. Morley claims, is that he had a defi- 
nite purpose ; that he wrote in all sincerity ; and that his whole 
doctrine hangs compactly and consistently together. He says 
that “that ecstatic vision under the oak tree was the opening 
of a life of thought and production which lasted, to be sure, 
only a dozen years, but which in that brief space gave to 
Europe a new Gospel.” 


Here we are brought back to the point from which we started. 
It is claimed that the Gospel of Jesus is superannuated. It 
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accomplished some good in its day, but it has now done its 
work. It has lost its hold on the masses. They are no longer 
found in Christian temples. Christianity has ceased to be 
aggressive. It is passing away; and the new Gospel of Rous- 
seau is to take its place. It teaches that men are to labor for 
the good of their fellow men, so that each may enjoy his full 
proportion of the good things of life. Much has been already 
accomplished since the day of Rousseau. Immense changes 
have been made in the direction pointed out by him. But the 
goal is not yet reached. There are still multitudes everywhere 
who are mere pariahs, and mighty influences are at work to 
keep them in degradation. For examples of the distribution 
among the few of the privileges and delights which have been 
procured by the labors of the many, it is not necessary to turn 
to such Asiatic potentates as the Shah of Persia, surrounded 
by all the splendor of Oriental luxury, spending millions in an 
ostentatious visit to a distant land, who yet did not lift a finger 
or make one small contribution from his abundant treasury to 
save his subjects from literally dying by thousands of starva- 
tion. Even in England there are great landed proprietors who 
may ride for hours through their broad acres by rail, while the 
peasantry around are deprived of almost everything which 
can make life pleasant. Here, also, in the New World, which 
has been so long known as the paradise of the laborer, the 
tendency now is to roll up great estates as in older countries, 
and separate the rich and the poor by a wide chasm. Now 
Mr. Morley asks: “Is it possible that the last word of civiliza- 
tion has been heard in our existing arrangements?” He answers 
that generations will come to whom our present system “will 
seem just as wasteful, as morally hideous, and as scientifically 
indefensible, as that older system which impoverished and 
depopulated empires, that a despot or a caste might have no 
least wish ungratified, for which the lives or the treasure of 
others could suffice.” 

Here, then, say the disciples of the Brotherhood of Humanity, 
is abundant field for effort. They inscribe on their banners 
“the good causes of enlightenment and justice in all lands.” 
Mr. Morley says “men are to be made to feel that they are not 
mere atoms floating independent and apart, to suck up as much 
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more than their share of nourishment as they can seize; nor 
citizens of the world with no more definite duty than to keep 
their feelings towards all their fellows in a steady simmer of 
bland complacency ; but soldiers in a host, citizens of a polity 
whose boundaries are not set down in maps, members of a 
church, the handwriting of whose ordinances is not in the 
hieroglyphs of idle mystery, nor its hope and recompense in the 
lands beyond death.” Men are to be made to feel that “ they 
owe a share of their energies to the great struggle which is in 
ceaseless progress in all societies in an endless variety of forms, 
between new truth and old prejudice, between love of self or 
class and solicitous passion for justice, between the obstructive 
indolence and inertia of the many and the generous mental 
activity of the few.” “This is the church militant in which 
they should enrol themselves ; this the true state to which they 
should be taught that they owe the duties of active and ardu- 
ous citizenship ; these the struggles with which they should 
associate those virtues of fortitude, tenacity, silent patience, 
outspoken energy, readiness to assert themselves, and readiness 
to efface themselves, willingness to suffer and resolution to 
inflict suffering, which men of old knew how to show for their 
sovereign or their God,” 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Matrnew Arnovy’s Lirerature anp Docma.*—Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is undeniably a clever writer, and a man of high cultiva- 
tion, if we adopt his own definition of culture, “an acquaintance 
with the best things that have been thought and said.” He has 
an unfailing vivacity, caught, perhaps, in some degree, from the 
best French writers of our day, who, whatever other delinquen- 
cies may be chargeable to them, are never heavy. But it is no 
disparagement to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s fine powers to say that he 
has attempted a task which infinitely surpasses them. It is noth- 
ing short of a: endeavor, made, we must believe, with entire 
seriousness, to eliminate personality from the conception of the 
God of the Bible, the Jehovah whom the Hebrews worshipped, 
whom Christ taught us to call our Father in Heaven. We have 
here not a professedly new religion, but a new interpretation of 
that old religion which constitutes the faith of Christendom ; an 
“essay toward a better apprehension” of the Scriptures. The 
prime secret of this new and original exegesis is contained in the 
discovery that the gist of the Bible representation of God,—the 
inmost sense and intent of the sacred writers,—is alone grasped 
when we drop out of our notion of the Deity the idea that he 
knows and perceives, loves and hates, and chooses,—in a word, 
that He is a Person. We must confess to a feeling of amaze- 
ment that one who claims to be the apostle of a deeper and more 
genial style of interpretation than that by which the long array of 
theologians have darkened counsel by words without intelligible 
meaning ; that one who professes to read the Book with the clarified 
vision derived from an expanded literary culture, should think it 
possible to interpret out of the old Scriptures or the New Testa- 
ment the living personality of God. As far as we remember, this 
is the first effort to resolve, through mere interpretation, the 
Hebrew religion into a Pantheistic creed ! 





* Literature and Dogma.—An essay toward a better apprehension of the Bible. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 1873. 
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Mr. Arnold has an a®Dhorrence of abstract statements, and of 
-everything that resembles metaphysics, which borders on fanati- 
cism, and should least of all appear in one who takes care not to 
let the breadth and catholicity of his culture become a light hid 
under a bushel. This singular fanaticism betrays him into strange 
inconsistencies. He cannot tolerate the term “Cause,” or “ First 
Cause,” as applied to God. But what is his own phraseology ? 
God, in his view, is the enduring power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness. Here we have a “ Power,” and a power 
that “ makes for” something,—that is, originates, produces some- 
thing. Moreover, he very frequently uses terms—as “ depend,” 
“ productive,” and so forth—which are synonymous with “ Cause,” 
or imply the principle of causation. In truth, the principle of 
causation is present, though not in an abstract form, to the mind 
of every child, and comes out in his habitual language. ‘This 
horror of a word, of a very good and a very familiar word, is 
hardly to be expected on that lofty plane of culture to which Mr. 
Arnold would elevate his readers. 

But Mr. Arnold tells us that the personality of God is not 
“ verifiable.” We answer that it is just as verifiable as is the 
conception of God which he offers us. It is a part of the intuition 
of the soul, in the light of its own sense of dependence and sense 
of the obligation of righteousness. We go further and say that 
the denial of freedom and personality to God, snd the reduction 
of that Being to a blind power that “makes for righteousness,” 
must end ia the denial of righteousness itself, in the true and 
earnest meaning of the term, and in the establishment of fatalism. 
Pantheism and fatalism are Siamese twins. They live and die 
together. To affirm the reality of a power that makes for right- 
eousness, but without having any preference of righteousness to 
its opposite, is preposterous as a piece of interpretation, and is in 
violation of the moral intuitions of a righteous soul. What is 
religion? It is communion with a personal being. The relation 
of person to person is essentially involved in religion. Pantheism 
is, therefore, the annihilation of religion. 

Under the head of “ aberglaube,” or surplus beliefs, Mr. Arnold 
includes important parts of biblical teaching. The doctrine of 
judgment and immortality is placed under this rubric. Of course, 
to those who accept the authority of the Scriptures on such a sub- 
ject, the truth of this doctrine is fully verified. But the presenti- 
ment of conscience is itself a revelation, which is met and corro- 
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borated by the written word. To limit conscience to the announce- 
ment of a law, and to ignore or deny its prophetic office, is an 
arbitrary proceeding. 

Mr, Arnold calmly takes it for granted that all records of mira- 
cles are fictitious, and, in a somewhat oracular style, predicts the 
complete disappearance of all faith in miraculous narratives. We 
venture to say that this reign of disbelief will not prevail until 
Mr. Arnold’s new religion, which dispenses with a personal God, 
and hence with prayer and rational worship, has become univer- 
sally triumphant. Mr. Arnold himself allows that if there be a 
personal God, “the data we have are possibly enough to warrant 
our admitting the truth of the rest of the story ” (. 260). We 
heartily accord with him. Theism has no real difficuwty in admit- 
ting the reality of the Christian miracles. It is on'v Atheism 
which finds it impossible to credit them. 

While we think poorly of the leading propositions set forth in 
this book, and of many of the arguments in support of them, it 
would be unjust not to add, that scattered throughout the volume 
are bright remarks and valuable passages of criticism; and that 
notwithstanding a sort of banter which occasionally reaches the 
point of flippancy and irreverence, the book is not without a 
certain honesty and earnestness of purpose. If there is much in 
it to repel orthodox Christians and to give them just offence, there 
are some things from which this class may derive profitable in- 
struction. 


Music Hatt Sermons.*-—Other volumes of Mr. Murray’s sermons 
have before received ample notices in this Journal, and hence we 
need not say more of the present than that it is characteristic of 
the author, as a glance may show ; especially in the clear, direct, 
and lively style which makes it no wonder that he is listened to 
by the masses, and, we add, in the fearless announcement of evan-* 
gelical truths more timidly handled in some quarters as weli as 
rejected in others. Eleven sermons make up this series. The 
first, on ‘‘ Modern Scepticism and how it should be met,” is less 
argumentative than we had expected from its title, yet it may be 
the more serviceable with many, as being an earnest appeal, a 
powerful though somewhat declamatory protest, against the ten- 





* Music Hall Sermons. By Wiiiiam H. H. Murray, Pastor of Park Street 
Church, Boston. Second Series. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. pp. 
207. 
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dencies of mere scepticism and in favor of positive Christian 
faith, in their present practical relation to our country and its 
prospects. He is hopeful, believing that unbelief has already 
done its utmost. He scruples not to say of “many of our modern 
sceptics” that they “hate religion with the hatred which the car- 
nal mind always feels toward spiritual forces and results.” We 
like his direct and fearless onset. Touching a smaller matter, we 
add that “our midst,” on p. 13, is an “ Americanism” at the best. 


Tae Ministry we neEp.*—In keeping with the title, this work 
of Dr. Sweetser is designed to set forth the qualifications required 
of Christian ministers, especially at this day. “Confidence in the 
Truth,” “The Love of Christ,’ “The Peculiarity of the Times, 
“ The Intellectual Activity of the Age,” are among the subjects that 
give names to the fourteen chapters. The standing of the respected 
author, as well as the office of publication, will be regarded as a 
guaranty of the evangelical and conservative views represented. 
We have examined it enough to see that the treatment of the 
theme is earnest, judicious, and timely. Especially we commend 
the estimate put, in the second chapter, on strong convictions of 
the truth. But the designation of the writer on the title page is 


needlessly curt. Why omit his well known honorary title, and 
even reduce his Christian name to the initial ? 


Questions or THE Day.t—Besides discoursing from the pulpit 
to large assemblies, Dr. Hall is known to have conducted a 
“ Ladies’ Bible Class” in the congregation under his care, with 
the happiest success, and referring to it in a “ prefatory note,” he 
tells us that during the past winter it was sought “to bring the 
principles of the Holy Word to bear on some of the questions 
which, in greater or less degree, occupy attention at the present 
time.” The preparations for this class, he tells us, have furnished 
chiefly the twenty-five chapters of this volume. Modestly disclaim- 
ing effort toward “ curious felicity” of expression, and that sort of 
discussion which would have been unsuited to his pupils, he has 
sought to bring the instructions of the Bible to bear on subjects 





* The Ministry we need. By 8. Sweetser. Published by the American Tract 
Society. 16mo, pp. 123. 

+ Questions of the Day. By the Rev. Joun Haut, D.D., Pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, author of “ Papers for Home Reading,” 
etc. New York: Dodd & Mead, 762 Broadway. 1873. 12mo, pp. 343. 
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now more or less debated. Some of the titles of the chapters, 
which are all in the form of questions, are: Is the Human Race 
one?” “Should we pray?” “ Who can forgive sins?” “ What 
is the Baptism of Fire?” “What altar have we?” “ Is Spiritual- 
ism in the Bible?” “What have the ‘Old Catholics’ to do?” 
The instructions, it will be seen, are directed against diverse errors, 
whether of superstition or rationalism, They are marked by the 
clear good sense, candor, simplicity of style, and devoutness of 
spirit, that make the author indeed a model preacher, as well as 
one of the most popular in our time and country. 


Responsive Worsuir.*—* This little book,” as the writer 
modestly calls it, is a sermon, in a revised form, preached by Dr. 
Budington—whose name alone will sufficiently recommend it to 
our readers—in connection with the introduction, in the congrega- 
tion under his care, of the responsive reading of the Psalms as a 
part of public worship, with a preface showing the “ order of ser- 
vice” now established among them. It is an argument for the 
ancient, scriptural, and edifying character of this usage. As a dis- 
cussion, it is marked by the genial temper, considerateness, per- 
suasive style that distinguish the writer, and is well fitted to serve 
elsewhere, as in its original use, to recommend the practice among 
the most conservative of our Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches. The discourse itself is followed by seventeen pages of 
illustrative notes, and twenty-five more of letters addressed to the 
author by nine clergymen, in sympathy with his design, after 
reading the address in an earlier form. The appearance of the 
volume is every way pleasing. 


Parting Worps or Apotpue Monop.+—The eminence of the 
preacher as one of the chief ornaments of the French Protestant 
pulpit in our day, the tenderness and sweetness of the addresses 
themselves, and their evangelic richness, and even more the occa- 
sion that called them forth, cannot fail to win attention here to 
this work in the translation, as before in France to the original. 
The portrait, obtained through a ve of the ay 

* Responsive Worship ; a Discourse, with Notes, by Wm. Ives Bupixeton, D.D. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1873. 16mo, pp. 84. 

+ Les Adieu d’ Adolphe Monod.—The parting words of Adolphe Monod to his 
friends and the Church, October, 1855, to March, 1856. [Translated from the fifth 
Paris edition.] New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1873. 24mo, pp. 205. 
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and eloquent man as he thus preached from his sick bed, would 
itself disarm criticism. Every Sunday, for nearly six months before 
his death, after a long and severe illness, desiring to set forth the 
gospel to the last, he addressed a circle of thirty or forty friends, 
including his own family, and varied to accommodate as many as 
the bedroom would allow, partaking with them of the Lord’s 
Supper,—in accordance with his liberal spirit ministers of different 
denominations presiding in the ministration. The discourses here 
brought together were transcribed from notes taken by his chil- 
dren, and the English style betrays no such disadvantage as is 
often felt from the process of translation. The print and paper 
befit the unique interest of the contents. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Lire or Brisnor Assury.*—Methodism has of late years de- 
servedly attracted increased attention from the Christian world. 
If the last biographer of Wesley be reckoned extravagant in call- 
ing it the most important fact in the history of Christianity, yet 
as a religious movement, in its rise, growth, and results, it is 
unquestionably among the most memorable and instructive things 
in modern history. The Methodists of our day have a weighty 
responsibility put on them by such traditions, and they are watched 
accordingly with some solicitude, in behalf of the common cause, 
by brethren of other denominations. Wesley has found worthy 
biographers among his followers and out of their ranks, and Dr. 
Stevens’ work must keep the high place it at once gained as a his- 
tory of Methodism. No better contributions to a just view of the 
subject can be had than from the journals of the men who deserve 
all honor as the pioneers and champions of so great « movement. 
Wesley’s own journal will repay the reading of every Christian 
or even every thoughtful student. Bishop Asbury stands high 
among his most successful followers, and the book before us is an 
account of him in that form which, especially since the success of 
Carlyle’s “Cromwell,” is understood to be the best sort of bio- 
graphy, letting him speak for himself, or being made up, except- 
ing of course the narrative of his last hours, almost entirely of 
extracts from his journal. The engraved portrait answers for its 








* The Character and Career of Francis Asbury, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. lustrated by numerous selections from his Journal, arranged in chrono- 
logical order. By Rev. Epwarp L. Janes. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
1873. 12mo, pp. 615. 
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own fidelity in the expression of the face, and as well in the 
fashion of the dress and the cut of the hair, which, if now obsolete, 
are still remembered as belonging to the type of the “ Methodist 
preacher.” The preface is a just and becoming tribute, and a large 
table of contents adds to the value of the book for reference. 
The journal tells its own story, and a wonderful one it is, of 
“ labors,” and “ perils,” and “ infirmities,” the “ work of faith and 
labor of love and patience of hope.” The delineation is apostolic, 
only needing “ stripes ” and “ imprisonments” and martyrdom :o 
called, to make out a startling likeness to such an evangelist as 
Paul. About forty-five of the fifty years of his ministry, till his 
death in 1861 at the age of seventy-one, were employed in this 
country, and the memoirs from his own pen begin with his coming 
hither. The editor tells us that “in his unparalleled itinerant 
career he preached about sixteen thousand five hundred sermons, 
or at least one a day, and traveled about two hundred and seventy 
thousand miles, or six thousand a year.” And all this was done 
not with robust health, but rather, as in the case of Paul and so 
many other laborious preachers, in spite of illnesses and pains, 
American readers will take particular interest in the notes of such 
a preacher’s visits to some of our older towns, and the introduction 
of Methodism in contact with things as they were in Church and 
State almost a century ago, as in what he records of New Haven 
and New London, It may be observed, also, that he entered upon 
his great work very much after the manner of the Friends when 
they go forth on their religious errands, as when he says, “ Before 
this (1771) I had felt for half a year strong intimations in my mind 
that I should visit America, which I laid before the Lord, being 
unwilling to do my own will, or to run before I was sent.” But 
we can only refer our readers to the book itself for much more 
that we should like to speak of, adding the tribute of our rever- 
ence to so devoted a servant of the “one Lord,” and the prayer 
that even in these days many may be raised up in a real “ succes- 
sion” to this apostleship, not only among those who call them- 
selves Methodists but among all who are “ called Christians.” 


Lars,*—Having felt obliged to speak disparagingly, in a former 
number of this Journal, of Mr. Taylor’s “ Masque of the Gods,” 
we take the more pleasure in commending this beautiful poem, 





* Lars: @ Pastoral of Norway, by Bayard Taylor. Boston: James R, Osgood & 
Co, 1873, 16mo, pp. 144. 
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with its attractive accessories of paper, type, and binding. It 
answers to its title, a “ Pastoral of Norway,” depicting Norwegian 
scenery and wilder Norwegian manners, and the latter the more 
strikingly for the marked contrast exhibited as the story advances. 
The first of the three books delineates the heroine Brita and her 
two lovers, Lars and Per, between whom she holds the balance 
provokingly even till they fight each other hooked together in 
the fiercest of death-struggles, and then she scornfully rejects Lars, 
though himself wounded, for the love of his slain rival. The 
second book describes him going into exile, not through fear of the 
revenge vowed by Per’s brother, but in grief and despair for Brita, 
and wandering till he comes into a settlement of Friends in Dela- 
ware, where he finds relief and attraction in the contrast, and 
especially in Ruth Medenhall. After inward struggles and through 
the discipline of contact with the saintly lives about him, he be- 
comes her husband and himself a Friend. In the third book they 
set out for Norway, impelled by the philanthropic impulses that 
move the Friends on so many errands, and tarrying a little among 
English brethren, take up their abode among his own people, where 
they make converts, and he wins the victory of peace over his 
former sworn enemy, Per’s brother and avenger, by non-resistance, 
when others have pitted them for conflict, and Brita is herself won 
by the saintly bride. It will be seen at once that to delineate such 
a transformation of character and such contrasts of principles and 
manners was a task of no little delicacy. The chief figures, with 
their subordinates not here mentioned, are happily drawn, and the 
effect is harmonious and pleasing. The Friends may well accept 
the tribute here paid them. And the poem is aptly introduced by 
graceful stanzas to Whittier. 


Tue Yrar.*—A series of poems on the successive months of the 
year and the seasons and Christmas, with a dedication to the now 
venerable John Neal, whose name we are pleased to see in this 
connection, and a few pages added of commendatory notices from 
various prints of an earlier volume of poems from the same pen. 
We have marked correct sentiment and regularity of measure and 
rhyme in these pieces, with some fervor of evangelic thought in 
“ Christmas,” and from notices that have come under our eye we 
judge the author to have the esteem and good will of his personal 
acquaintances. The mechanical execution of the book is excellent. 





* The Year. By D. C. Coppswortuy. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1873. 16mo, 
pp. 120. 
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